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HENRY IRVING AND HIS WORK. 


“ Acteur admirable, | jaw ; but the eyebrows are strongly marked and flexible, 
Qui n’a pas de modéle,-qui est inimitable.” the mouth is sensitive, and the eyes large, luminous, and 
Since October last, many American audiences have ex- | capable of intense and many-changing expressions. Be 
perienced the novel and altogether extraordinary sensa- | the character what it may, the moment that figure comes 
tion of witnessing for the first time the acting of Henry | on the stage, precedent is nowhere, tradition is set at 
Irving, with his English company for support, and the | naught, preconceived ideals fade away. 
scenery of the London Lyceum Theatre for a background. | Individuality is Irving’s forte. He is strange, but his 
Few there strangeness is 
are who, hav- that which is 
ing under- essential to 
gone this ex- the propor- 
perience, have tions of the 
failed to ac- highest 
knowledge beauty. That 
the spell of gait, that aut- 
the art which omatie stride, 
is genius, and broken by 
of the person- i quick catches 
ality which Lg i eee and sudden 
fascinates not A ae arrestations, 
because of an : may be ludie- 
absence of . rous, or it may 
defects, but ° . be majestic ; 
in despite of = gS we only feel, 
them. The z Te <a tera presently, that 
first impres- tps : " fe : it bears some 
sions of Ir- es q appropriate 
ving—how 4 < rélation to 
bewildering ! age e the fanciful 
how contra- : ; plane on 
dictory ! how which the 
disappointing ee 5 whole dram- 
perhaps — yet Re te x atic action 
how vivid, S 3 | moves. The 


how new, and 
how exciting 
to the imagi- 
nation! He 
is tall, gaunt, 
flat - chested 
and angular ; 
lacking, one 
would say 
from a hasty 
judgment, 
both manly 
beauty and 
strength. His 
face is of the 
elongated 
type, with 
narrow lips 
and long, thin 
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high - pitched, 
sonorous 
voice, with its 
ehant-like in- 
tonation and 
recurrent 
cadence, re- 
minds one, at 
first hearing, 
of what the 
declamation 
of the old 
French stage, 
before the 
time of Le 
Kain, must 
have been. 
The one thing 
in disputable 
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and most important is the presence of a strong mag- 
netism which seizes and holds the spectator, until he 
involuntarily identifies himself with the emotions de- 
picted by the actor, and shares the passion that is 
painful in its intensity of realism. In this, the great 
test of the histrionic power, Irving is triumphant. 

To his triumphs of to-day, however, there is a back- 
ground—a long perspective of obscurity and toil. Such 
a position is one not to be gained by affectation, eccen- 
tricit7, or accident. The lucky actor works. The story 
of Henry Irving's earlicr life, as told by Mr. Austin 
Brereton in his biographical sketch, might fitly serve to 
illustrate Burke's precept :“‘ Never despair ; but if you 
do, work on in despair.” 

Born in a Somerset village, called Keinton, forty-six 
years ago, young Irving (John Henry Brodribb) was early 
transferred to Halsetown, a desolate spot amid the Corn- 
ish wilds, in a small valley between rolling hills bur- 
rowed with mining drift, and tending northward to the 
Cornwall, where 
frowns over the tempestuous sea, is a 
The Cornish folk are deeply re- 


sea, some two miles beyond St. Ives. 
dark Tintagil 
county of romance. 
ligious, and a love of the ‘‘eerie” distinguishes young 
and old. Ghost-stories were told to the little Irving by 
an ancient dame, who delighted to “freeze his young 


blood,” until one evening when she had gone early to bed | 


he suddenly appeared in her room with two of his cousins, 
and conducted a kind of prayer for impenitent story- 
tellers, while the old woman in a fury vainly strove to 
reach her stick. 


ballads, and “Don Quixote.” Thus in the midst of this 
wild country, full of natural beauty, and quick with 
fancies and legends—in a circle where the duties of life 


were set out straight from the Bible—with the memory of | 


a mother far away, and vivid recollections of parting and 
loneliness, the poetic instincts of young Henry Irving 
became first awakened. From this life of health and 
hope, loneliness and picturesque beauty, the change to 
the midst of prosaic London was abrupt. 

In the year 1849 the boy was placed in a private school, 
and some three years afterward entered the office of a 
firm of East India merchants, where he had the prospect 
of eventually attaining a high position in the commercial 
world. But commerce, 


“Though it might charm others, charmed not him.” 


‘ 
Already he wished to become an actor, and had reso- 


lutely set himself to accomplish his will. He spent the 
whole of the leisure-time possible in the hard routine of 
the life of a city c!erk, in learning plays and poems, and 
in studying the art of acting as much as was in his power. 

One evening a youth of some fifteen years presented 
himself as a new member of the ‘‘ City Elocution Class,” 
which was conducted by Mr. Henry Thomas on a system 
of mutual instruction and criticism. The new member 
was rather tall, dressed in a black cloth suit, and had a 
striking, handsome face, with a mass of black hair, and 
eyes bright and flashing with intelligence. When called 
upon for his first recitation, he is said to have electrified 
the class with an unusual display of elocutionary skill 
and dramatic intensity—his first test, before an audience, 
of those qualities which were destined to make world- 
famous the name of Henry Irving. Dramatic perform- 
ances were given by the class, the pieces played being 
mostly of a light character. Young Irving was fairly suc- 


cessful in these, but it was in recitation that, at this time, 
he appeared to the greatest advantage, his youth being 
against his assumption of manly parts. 


The library upon which the boy’s fancy | 
was fed consisted of the Bible, a volume of old English | 


AND HIS WORK. 


Henry Irving remained four years in the counting- 
| house of Messrs. Thacker & Co., but never relaxed his 
| efforts at self-improvement in his chosen art. It is 
worthy of note that he had in his early youth but very 
few opportunities of seeing plays. His first experience 
of the theatre was a visit to Sadler's Wells, in London, on 
which occasion Samuel Phelps played Hamlet, The boy 
never forgot the profound impression which this perform- 
ance made upon his mind. 

All the time of his city life he never went to the play 
till he had studied the piece which he was to see, and 
made an effort to arrange the action for himself. Much 
was to be learned at this time at Sadler's Wells, the only 
theatre that attracted Irving. In addition to the study of 
books and in the elocution class, Irving also obtained 
what aid he could in the way of lessons from an actor. 
About the year 1854 he was fortunate enough to obtain 
the assistance of Mr. William Hoskins, a leading actor at 
Sadler's Wells, who was struck with the earnestness and 
the comparative proficiency of the lad, and gave him as- 
sistance far beyond the ordinary lessons. 

Mr. Hoskins introduced Irving to Mr. Phelps, who 
offered him an engagement, but, as the youth wished to 
get experience before playing in London, Hoskins gave 
him a letter, saying: ‘‘You will go upon the stage. 
When you want an engagement present that letter, and 
you will find Indeed, the worthy man would 
gladly have taken Irving with him to Australia for three 
} years, could he have persuaded the mother to part with 
her be v. 

For two more years Irving remained in London study- 


one.”’ 


ing hard, and preparing himself in every way. In these 
two years he learned a great number of parts—a study 


| which, a few years later, was of immense advantage to 
him. During this period, too, he studied and practiced 
fencing—going twice a week to a school of arms. The 
practice in fencing he never allowed to lapse, but con- 
tinued it, when in Edinburgh, under the direction of 
Captain Roland. 

In 1856, being then between eighteen and nineteen 
| years of age, Irving felt that the time had come when he 
should enter upon the practical exercise of his calling. 
Accordingly, he bade farewell to his London and com- 
mercial life, and, by means of Mr. Hoskins’s talismanic 
| letter, he at once procured an engagement from Mr. E. 
D. Davis, the old theatrical manager, who was just enter- 
ing upon the management of the newly built Lyceum 
Theatre, Sunderland. 

Irving has often described the thrill with which he read 
his new stage name for the first time in the playbills, and 
his anxiety lest the theatre, which he found still in the 
hands of the workmen, should not be finished by the ap- 
pointed day, September 29th, 1856. Some striking coin- 
cidences marked the great occasion. This was the first 
night of the new theatre, which was named the Lyceum ; 
the first time that the play of ‘‘ Richelieu ” had ever been 
acted in Sundgrland, and the first appearance in public of 
Henry Irving, who, singularly enough, spoke, in the char- 
acter of the Duke of Orleans, the first words in the play— 
‘*Here’s to our enterprise !” 

The Sunderland engagement lasted till February, and 
comprised many important parts. Mr. Davis was anxious 
to retain the young actor in his company, but Irving was 
ambitious to rise, and he obtained an engagement, which 
comm@nced on February 9th, 1857, at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, then under the management of Mr.R.H. 
Wyndham. 
| During the Spring and Summer seasons of his first year 
i at Edinburgh, Irving played with such stars as Miss Helen 
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Faucit (now Lady Theodore Martin), Mrs. Stirling, John 
Vandenhoff, Charles Dillon, Madame Celeste, Benjamin 
Webster and Frederick Robson. Here, too, he met that 
master of histrionic drollery, whose staunch friendship 
will always associate the name of J. L. Toole with that of 
Henry Irving. 

Having accepted a proposal from the late Mr. Harris 
that he should join the company of the Princess’s The- 
atre, London, Irving took his farewell benefit at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, September 
13th, 1859. He acted Claude Melnotte to the Pauline of 
Miss Julia St. George on this occasion, and he was called 
before the curtain several times. 

Between his first appearance on the stage and the date 
of his leaving Edinburgh—a period of about two and a 
half working years—-Henry Irving played 428 recorded 
characters. William Winter, in his history of the Jeffer- 
sons, gives a list of 198 characters acted by the second 
Jefferson (Joseph Jefferson, 1774-1832) during the whole 
of that actor’s career. Although the list is incomplete, 
Mr. Winter contrasts the number of characters with the 
158 played by Charles Macklin ; and Thomas Davies, in 
his life of David Garrick, gives the names of ninety-three 
parts represented by that actor. John Jackson, in his 
‘‘ History of the Scottish Stage,” complains of having 
made thirty-four appearances during the first four 
mouths of 1762, at the theatre in Canongate, Edinburgh. 
The 428 parts played by Irving during a period of less 
than three years serves to show the range and capability 
of the actor, and the amount of work that was expected 
from and performed by him in his early days. 

The following passage, from Mr. Irving’s speech at the 
Theatrical Fund Festival in 1875, is doubtless reminiscent 
of his own juvenile experiences: ‘In this uncertain 
world there is nothing more uncertain than the career of 
an actor. The scene of his life may shift from poverty to 
comfort almost as quickly as in the stage grooves the 
cottage gives place to the palace. He has few ties of 
neighbors or neighborhood, for 


‘ Arab-like, his tent is pitched, 
And straight again is furled.’ 


Rarely can he reckon upon an engagement of sufficient 
duration to give him, should sickness or sorrow come 
upon him, the solace of sympathizing friends. An acci- 
dent may give him the favor of the public, which another 
accident may as quickly snatch away. There are those, 
too, to whom recognition—if it ever comes—comes s0 
late that, as Ruskin so teuly says, the laurel crown so 
tardily bestowed can only avail to be laid upon their 
mother’s grave. But granted that the actor be one of 
Fortune’s seeming favorites, is it unnatural! that even a 
strong mind might be turned by such a test, or that the 
prudent economies of private life might be somewhat for- 
gotten in the glamour of the stage ? How can the benevo- 
lent stage uncle, whose plethoric purse makes life so 
easy—how can he refuse his last half-crown to an old 
brother actor out of an engagement ?—for actors are a 
singularly benevolent race. Or how can a Bassanio who 
one night has been tossing about 6,000 ducats on a Shy- 
lock who has been rejecting a much more considerable 
sum (though I think Shylock probably would not)—but 
how can the luxurious Signor Bassanio be expected on 
the following morning to get to a rehearsal by the third 
class of an underground railway ? He certainly has a 
great temptation to travel first-class, and I remember a 
famous comedian once saying to me, ‘Sir, when I play 
Charles Suvfuce, 1 dine off the liver wing of a chicken, 
moistened by a bumper of sparkling burgundy.’ Artistic 
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instincts are frightfully opposed to business habits. Re- 
member, ladies and gentlemen, I am not speaking of the 
fortunate London actor in his snug rooms here, his com- 
fortable cottage, and a handy little sum at his bankers ; 
I am speakiug of the poor country actor who, on twenty- 
five shillings or thirty shillings a week—when he can get 
it—to fulfil an engagement has to journey from Aberdeen 
to Plymouth—who has to play lords, dukes, and electors, 
and Counts Palatine, and dress them all himself; who 
perhaps has to exist four, five or six months out of the 
twelve, chameleon-like, on air, and perhaps with a wife 
and several small children—how is this unfortunate being 
to put by fora rainy day ? -And if the man be earnest 
and a student, he must spend money in artistic work.¢ He 
wants a wig for this, boots, shoes, buckles for that—in 
short, everything that has been worn since clothes were 
invented—and all this on twenty-five shillings a week.” 

Henry Irving made his first appearance in London on 
September 24th, 1859, at the Princess’s Theatre in ‘‘ Ivy 
Hall,” an adaptation by Mr. John Oxenford of Octave 
Feuillet’s drama, ‘‘Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre.” But he had only six lines to speak in the 
opening part of a four-act play. There was not much 
promise in such a beginning for an ambitious young man, 
who had come up to London with great hopes, and with 
the plaudits of Edinburgh ringing in his ears, so he asked 
the manager to relieve him from his three years’ engage- 
ment ; being determined not to act in the metropolis again 
until he could command the attention of the London 
publie. 

On April 7th, 1860, Irving joined the company of Mr.’ 
Edmund Glover, at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, where 
he remained until, in September, he obtained an engage- 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Here he played till 
April 1st, 1865, and amongst the artists he supported 
were Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. E. A. Sothern, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, ‘Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. G. V. Brooke, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence and Miss Heath. On June 20th, 
1864, Irving played Hamlet, for the first time, for his 
benefit. It was a striking impersonation even then, and 
those who came to scoff remained to praise. Friends who 
had been a little merry about so daring an experiment 
now began seriously to predict great things for the young 
actor. 

Irving then transferred his services to the Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester, and here oceurred one of the turn- 
ing points of his career. He joined a company organized 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault, making a stipulation that, should 
he prove successful in the country, he should have a 
London engagement. His opportunity for distinction 
came on Monday, July 30th, 1866, in the production of 
Mr. Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘The Two Lives of Mary 
Leigh,” in which Miss Kate Terry originally played the 
heroine. In this play, Irving acted the adventurer, 
Rawdon Scudamore, with complete success. So great 
was the impression made that the actor immediately had 
two London theatres at his command, the one offered by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, and the other by Mr. Boucicault. 

London was now open to the young comedian, and on 
Saturday, October 6th, 1866, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
Henry Irving made his appearance as an actor of recog- 
nized standing in the character of Doricowrt in Mrs. 
Cowley’s comedy, ‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem.” 

On July 8th of the following year he acted at the 
Théatre des Italiens, Paris, with Mr. E. A. Sothern. In 
September he was again at the St. James’s. On De- 
cember 26th, at the Queen's Theatre, in Long Acre, he 
appeared for the first time with Miss Ellen Terry, acting 
Petruchio to her Katharine. 
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“LOUIS XI,” 
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been twice married—first 
to Mr. Watts, the cele- 
brated portrait - painter, 
and secondly to Mr. 
Charles Kelly (nom ds 
thédtre), an actor, son of 
the Rey. Mr. Wardell, an 
Episcopalian clergyman 
in the north of England. 
Her first great triumph 
was 1874, as 
Portia, in the “‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice”—a part 
which she has repeated 
here with distinguished 
success. Miss Terry, with 
her flaxen-gold hair, and 
unconventional style of 
beauty, is such a Portia 
as Giovanni Bellini might 
have fancied and put on 
She is buoyant, 
elastic, graceful, pictur- 
esque. Her dresses, semi- 
wsthetic in their lines and 
colors, are 80 closely iden- 
tified with her artistic 
personality that they, too, 
call for mention. Her 
Portia gowns, for in- 
stance, are of Morris fab- 
The gold-colored 
damask clings about her 
form in a manner which 
is the poetry of drapery. 
Tn the trial scene the silk 
of her dress and cap, and 
} the plush of her robe, are 

of such pure deep Vene 
| tian red that there is no 

trace of harshness, In 

her ball costume in “ The 

Belle’s Stratagem,” with 

hair wavy, drapery flow- 


won in 


canvas, 


rics, 


| ing, delicate laces and 
| linens drooping, glossy 


silks glittering in their 
own sheen and wandering 
“:pparently at random 
across the figure, no 
outline and no mass—a 


‘———_ 


Miss Terry has latterly come to be regarded in some | costume of apparent ease but infinite care—she seems 


sense as the ‘‘mascotte,’’ or good genius, of Mr. Irving's 
professional career. Certainly a large share of the pres- 
tige of the present Lyceum Company is due to her, for 
she is one of the most refined and most successful of 
English-speaking actresses. “Born in-1848, the greater 
part of her life has been passed in the artificial sunshine 
of the footlights. Like her sister Kate, of whose childish 
performance as Arthur in ‘ King John” Macaulay speaks 
in a letter printed in Trevelyan’s Life as wonderful, and 
whose retirement on her marriage with Charles Lewis was 
a dramatic calamity, Ellen, also, when but eight years 
old, made with vivacious precocity her first appearance as 
Muamillins in Charles Kean’s revival of ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” 
at the Princess’s, and subsequently in the same part as 
her sister, at the same theatre. In all her early attempts 
she displayed-great vivacity and careful fidelity, and her 
cazocr has been almost a continuous success. 


like a receding vision or a dissolving view. In short, one 
of the delights in seeing Miss Terry is a revelation in the 
noble art of dress. 

But we have been seduced into a digression. On the 
24th of July, 1868, Henry Irving made a success as Robert 
Redburn in the first performance in London of Mr. 
Henry J. Byron’s drama, ‘‘ The Lancashire Lass” (first 
acted at the Amphitheatre, now the Court, Liverpool, on 
October 28th, 1867.) This piece ran until the beginning 
of the following year, and on February 13th, 1869, Trving 
played Robert Arnold in the first performance of Watts 
Phillip’s drama, ‘‘ Not Guilty.” On March 15th, for the 
benefit of Mr. Lionel Brough, he acted Young Marlow in 
Goldsmith's comedy, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” On the 
19th of the same month, for his own benefit, he appeared 
as Henri de Neuville in “ Plot and Passion,” being sup- 


She has | ported by Mrs. Hermann Vezin as Maurie de Fontanges, 
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Mr. J. L. Toole as Desmirets, Mr. Sam Emery as Fouché, 
and Mr. Lionel Brough as (rishoudlle, 

Leaving the Queen’s Theatre, Irving played on July 
12th, at the Haymarket Theatre, the character of Captain 
Robert Fitzherbert, in the first performance of a play pro- 
duced by Miss Amy Sedgwick, entitled, ‘‘ All for Money.” 
He then joined the company at Drury Lane, where, on 
August 5th, he impersonated Compton Kerr in the first 
performance of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘ Formosa.” 
This play was performed for 117 nights. On December 
ith, at the Gaiety Theatre, in the first representation of 
“Uncle Dick’s Darling,” Irving created a great impres- 
sion by his portrayal of Mr. Chereniv. 

At the Vaudeville Theatre, then under the management 
of Messrs. H. J. Montague, David James and Thomas 
Thorne, Mr. James Albery’s three-act comedy, ‘* Two 
Roses,” since familiar in this country, was produced on 
June 4th, 1870, Irving playing Digby Grant, the pompous, 
vain, shallow, shifty old 
father, with oa varied art 
which made everybody 
regard the impersonation 
as ® masterpiece of act- 
ing. Few suspected the 
existence of those quali- 
ties which were destined | 
to make his Dighy Grant 
eomparatively insignifi- 
eant. One observant 
eritic had a glimpse of 
what was coming. ‘ That 
man should play Iiche- 
lieu,” said Mr. Bateman 
one night at the Vaude- 
ville, though he little 
thought that some three 
years later his opinion | 
would be amply justified 
on the stage of his own | 
theatre. But there was 
to be a remarkable ex- 
perience before Richeliev 
was reached, and the first 
inkling of it was given 
when, on the 291st night 
ef ** Two Roses,” Mr. Irv- 
ing recited ‘*The Dream 
of Eugene Aram.” Itwas | 
an experiment on which | 
much depended, for its 
success confirmed the 
actor’s confidence in a 
new power, of which he 
was soon to give a proof | 
that startled the play- | 
going world. 

In 1871 the Lyceum 
Theatre, after many vicis- 
situdes, passed into the |} 
hands of Mr. H. L. Bate- } 
man, who afterward be- 
eame one of our actor's 
stanchest friends. Here 
Mr. Irving appeared on | 
September 11th, with in- | 
different success, as Lan- | 
dry Barbeau in ‘ YVan- 
chette,” an adaptation 
from a German version 


ae ee a ee 


of George Sand’s novel of ‘La Petite Fadette.” The 
part of Fancheite introduced Miss Isabel Bateman to the 
stage, but she did not prove another Maggie Mitchell. 
This piece was replaced, on October 23d, by Mr. James 
Albery’s “‘ Pickwick,” in which Mr. Irving presented an 
embodiment of the famous Alfred Jingle. This piece 
failed, and Manager Bateman, in a quandary, consented 
to try ‘The Bells.” 

“Le Juif Polonais,” a dramatic study by M.M. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, was not originally intended for represent- 
ation on the stage. It first appeared in the ‘‘ Romans 
Populaires,” and a dramatic version of the story was pro- 
duced at the Théitre Cluny, Paris, in 1869. ‘* The Bells” 
was the title of the English version prepared by Mr. 
Leopold Lewis for production at the Lyceum on No- 
vember 25th, 1871. The production of ‘ The Bells” 


caused an amount of excitement that in those days was 
rare amongst play-goers. 


Tt was felt that an actor of 
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great tragic power had been discovered in Mr. Henry 
Irving. His performance of Mathias was so vivid and 
intense an impersonation that it fascinated every spec- 
tator. 


Of Mr. Irving’s impersonation in this play, the late | 
eminent critic, Mr. Oxenford, in the Times, remarked : 


‘* Tt will be obvious to every reader that the efficiency of 


this singular play depends almost wholly upon the actor | 


who represents Muthias. . Mr. Irving has thrown the 
whole force of his mind into the character, and works 
out, bit by bit, the concluding hours of a life passed in a 
constant effort to preserve a cheerful exterior, with a con- 
science tortured till it has become a monomania. It is 


a marked peculiarity of the moral position of Mathias 
tiiat he has no confidant, that he is not subjected to the 
extortions of some mercenary wretch who would profit 


by his knowledge. He is at once in two worlds, between 
which there is no link—an outer world that 
smiling, an inner world which is a purgatory. Hence a 
dreaminess in his manner which Mr. Irving accurately 
represents in his frequent transitions from a display of 


the domestic affections to the fearful work of self-com- | 


munion. In the dream his position is changed. The 
outer world is gone, and conscience is all-triumphant, 
assisted by an imagination which violently brings to- 
gether the anticipated terrors of a criminal court and the 
mesmeric feats he has recently witnessed. The struggles 
of the miserable culprit, convinced that all is lost, but 
desperately fighting against hope, rebelling against the 
judges, protesting against the clairvoyant who wrings his 


secret from him, are depicted by Mr. Irving with a de- | 
| previous season, two years after ‘‘The Duchess de Val- 


gree of energy that, fully realizing the horror of the 
situation, seems to hold the audience in suspense. It 
was not till the curtain fell, and they summoned the actor 
before it with a storm of approbation, that they seemed 
to recover their self-possession.”’ 


All the critics were unanimous in praising Mr. Irving's | 


Muthias, the late Mr. Dutton Cook observing that ‘‘ acting 
at once so intelligent and so intense had not been seen on 
the London stage for many years. 
successful that it was performed for 151 consecutive 
times, the run ending on May 17th, 1872. 

James Kenney’s farce, ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” was placed 
on the bills, in conjunction with ‘‘ The Bells,” on April 
Ist, 1872. This piece was first acted at Coyent Garden 
in 1803, and not a little of its success was due to the 
part of Jeremy Diddler being played by ‘‘ Gentleman ” 
Lewis. Mr. Irving was pronounced inimitable in this 
character. His first season at the Lyceum terminated 
on May 17th, 1872. 

Returning to London in the Autumn of, the same year 
(1872), Mr. Irving reappeared at the Lyceum Theatre on 
September 28th as Churles I, in the historical tragedy of 
that name by Mr. W. G. Wills. 

**Charles I.” is in four acts, and is written in blank 
verse, which is remarkable ‘‘ for its vigorous and reso- 
nant English, for fervor of expression and much felicity 
of thought.’ Of a very different calibre from any other 
prominent part which Irving had yet played in London, 
his Charles was a great surprise, and called forth loud 
praise from the principal critics, and equally warm admi- 
ration from the general public. 

The success of ‘‘ Charles I.”’ was great, the play run- 
ning for 180 nights to crowded houses. The next piece 
set forth in the Lyceum bills was also by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, and was entitled ‘“‘The Fate of Eugene Aram.” 
This drama, produced on April 19th, 1873, was in three 
acts; it was compressed into one when revived at the 
Lyceum on July 19th, 1883. 


is ever | 
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devoted one of his most powerful poems, and Lord 
Lytton wrote not only a novel about Eugene Aram, but 
also two acts of a poetic tragedy. Sook after the appear- 
ance of Lord Lytton’s story in 1831, dramatic versions of 
the novel were placed on the stage, and have since been 
revived at not unfrequent intervals. In Mr. Wills’s play 
the notable differences from Lord Lytton’s story are that 
a stronger reason is assigned for the murder of Clark 
than in the novel, and that Eugene Arum dies of remorse, 


| Though the nature of the part closely resembled that of 


Mathias, Mr. Irving found in Eugene Aram ample oppor- 
tunity for powerful expression of character. One of the 
chief scenes in the play is that in which Aram detics 
his old accomplice, Houseman, and the change from,the 
quiet, thoughtful manner of the schoolmaster to that of 


| a fierce, subtle, determined man, was admirably repre- 


sented. In the concluding scenes one, in which he sends 
Houseman flying from the churchyard at the sight of his 
suffering ; a second, in which, in accents of heartrending 
grief and contrition, he implores Heaven for a sign of 
pardon, and flings himself down by a cross, the white, 
mute impersonation of mental despair and physical ex- 
haustion, and a third, in which he makes a confession to 


| Ruth and dies—the play of Irving’s features, the variety 


and intensity of his expression, are most remarkable. 
The Autumn season of 1873 commenced on September 
27th with the revival of Lord Lytton’s play, ‘‘ Richelieu.” 
This piece was first acted at Covent Garden on March 
7th, 1839, Macready being the manager. This was Lord 
Lytton’s third essay as a dramatist, ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons” having been brought out successfully during the 


litre” had failed. Macready was, of course, the original 


| representative of Richelieu, and Miss Helen Fancit was 


‘*The Bells” was so | 


| subtly given. 


the first Julie de Mortemar. In his impersonation of the 
Cardinal, Mr. Irving naturally challenged comparison 
with Macready, and the knowledge of the ordeal he was 
about to undergo, somewhat marred the effect of his first 
performance. But even on the first night the figure of 
Richelieu—aged in body, but with his intellect as keen, 
his will as unbending, and his sense of the humorous as 
bright as ever—was most impressive. 

‘*The particular art of the tragedian,”’ wrote Mr. John 
Oxenford, ‘‘ save in the case of veterans who wore the 
laurels gained in an earlier part of their career, has not 
been of late the instrument by which great theatrical sue- 
cess has been ebtained in London. The time when the 
mere expression of emotions was sufficient to awaken the 
strong sympathies of vast multitudes—the time when 
Edmund Kean was able to say, ‘The pit rose at me’— 
seemed to have gone, never to return ; and such a demon- 
stration as that which was made on the first night of 
“Richelieu ’’ at the Lyceum could not have been antici- 
pated by the most sanguine amongst the hopeful. Mr. 
Irving’s proficiency in making himself up into the sem- 
blance of an historical personage, as shown in Charles L., 
is again shown in Richelieu. The face, the manner, the 
attitudes, all give evidence of thought and study. The 
elocution in the earlier scenes is even and well-sustained, 
and the apostrophe to France, with which the first act 
terminates, is all that could be desired. The passing 
regret over bygone strength, which is expressed more by 
gesture than by words, when Richeliew finds himself 
unable to lift the sword he had wielded in his youth, is 
But the actor reserves the plenitude of his 
power for the fourth act. His defense of Julie, when the 


minions of the king would snatch her from his arms, tlie 
weight of sacerdotal authority with which he threatens to 


To the same subject Hood | ‘launch the curse of Rome’ on her assailants, his self- 
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transformation into the semblance of a Hebrew prophet 
of the olden time, with whom imprecations are deeds, 
combine together to produce the most astounding effect. 
Here is tragic acting in the grandest style, and it will 
be borne in mind that although ‘ Richelieu” is not a 
tragedy, it belongs to the tragical category, as none 
can do justice to it but a tragedian.” 

The success of Mr. Irving’s Richelieu was complete, and 
the play ran for 120 nights. 

It was succeeded on February 7th, 1874, by ‘‘ Philip,”’ 
an original romantic drama, in four acts, from the pen of 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé. This piece, following ‘‘ Richelieu ” 
and preceding ‘‘ Hamlet,” has been doomed to compara- 
tive obscurity. 

Mr. Bateman commenced his Autumn season of 1874 
with a revival of ‘The Bells.” But the greatest event of 
his management, and one of no little moment in the 
annals of the stage, was the representation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
on October 31st of this year. 

The excitement on this occasion was indeed extraor- 
dinary. Mr.Irving’s J/umlet was not now the essay of a 
novice in dramatic art, but the culminating point in a 
career that had all through been marked by genuine 
talent, hard work and great determination. So early as 
three o’clock in the afternoon of this memorable 31st of 
October, 1874, the crowd of eager playgoers began to as- 
semble at the entrance to the pit of the Lyceum. The 
doors of the theatre were scarcely open before the whole 
house was crowded by an excited audience, Lhe actor 
was welcomed with acclamations when he stepped on the 
stage, attired in no manner like the J/amilet of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He wore no elaborate trappings or funereal 
velvet; no flaxen wig, like that adopted by Charles Fech- 
ter; the Order of the Danish Elephant was absent. He 


appeared simply as a man and a prince, clothed in thick- 
ribbed silk, and a paletot edged with fur—a rich but 
simple costume, relieved only by a massive gold chain. 
His face bore a troubled, wearied expression; the dis- 
ordered black hair was carelessly thrown over the fore- 
head, and the marvelous eye of the actor told of the 


distracted mind. His appearance fully bore out the 
descriptions of [Tamilet. 

Here, indeed, were ‘‘the dejected ‘haviour of the 
visage” and the “fruitful river of the eye.” But so 
subtle was the actor's art, so daring his originality, that 
almost two acts of the play were allowed to pass in silence 
before the audience began to understand him. After the 
scene with the Ghost, Mr. Irving came off the stage de- 
pressed, not by the silence of the audience, but by the 
thought that he had not reached his ideal. To use his 
own words about this first night, ‘I felt,” he said, ‘‘ that 
the audience did not go with me until the first meeting 
with Ophelia, when they changed toward me entirely.” 

From this point in the play his personation was recog- 
nized as the most human Hamlet that the audience had 
ever known, and the delighted spectators were loud in 
their applause, even at a quarter to one o’clock in the 
morning. Mr, Irving’s I/amlet was as much a student’s 
success as an actor’s. He not only acted the part, but 
thought it out thoroughly, and gave a complete and per- 
fect rendering of the character as a whole. Unlike most 
actors who have played /7amilet, he did not make his suc- 
cess by his rendering of any particular scene or point, 
but rather by his realization of the entire character. In 
the soliloqnies he accomplished the rare feat of seeming 
to think aloud. 

Heury Irving shows us a Hamlet of a highly nervous 
and sensitive disposition ; a student. an artist, and a gen- 
tleman born to great things, happy in the love of his pa- 
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rents and the confident attachment of a young and guile- 
less woman, who, by a sudden turn of extraordinary mis- 
fortune, is forced *‘ to take arms against a sea of troubles,” 
The terrible events which occur have the effect of un- 
hinging the man’s mind, but have no power to alter his 
nature. He is overwhelmed, he is distressed, he is irrit- 
able, he is reflective, he talks to himself, the strain on the 
nervous system is almost too great for human nature to 
bear—but nothing can alter the inherent disposition of 
Hamlet, He must always be a gentleman, he must always 
be soft and tender to women ; when he sees Ophelia, his 
clouded face is illumined with the sun of passion ; when 
they allude to his mother as contradistinct from his uncle, 
Hamlet rises from his seat—the refined gentleman. More 
than this, it is impossible for Hamlet to be cruel, willfully 
and deliberately. He is too sensitive, too highly cul- 
tured, and too feminine in his essence. 

There is nothing whatever cruel in the nature of Hamiet 
as illustrated by Henry Irving. He can do terrible things 
when he is irritated to madness, when he is set upon, 
trapped and abused ; but, like many of us, he cannot be 
desperate unless he is ina passion ; he cannot fight in cold 
blood ; he is ever meditating, planning, arguing, solilo- 
quizing and discussing his plan of action. But he cannot 
screw his courage to the sticking-point. He has not a 
Lady Macbeth by his side to urge him on to murder. He 
has no one but his conscience, and arguments with con- 
science are seldom decisive. He can become bitterly sa- 
tirical to Ophelia when he discovers the infamous plot to 
which she has lent herself, and when he knows he is being 
watched from behind the arras. He can be excessively 
rude to Rosencrantz and Guildensiern when he discovers 
that their friendship is a gross deception and a snare. He 
ean kill Polonius when he is urged to desperation, and 
when the curtain will hide his eyes from the murder ; 
but he cannot kill the Hing at his prayers, and can only 
accomplish it when //amlet is an actor in a murderous 
scene of bloodshed, and must, perforce, take his man with 
the rest. Higher even than this //anlet’s hatred of 
cruelty is his intense heart. Probably no IJumilet who 
has yet appeared so thoroughly brought out, as Mr. Tr- 
ving did, the love for Ophelia, the devotion to his mother, 
and the warm attachment to his friend Horatio. No more 
beautiful pictures of the human heart have ever been seen. 

When the play commences Hamlet is discovered in a 
complete state of nervous depression and ill-restrained 
irritability. Look at his face, watch his eyes and notice 
his demeanor. He is ‘‘so out of sorts” that he is as an- 
noying to himself as he is to the court. Some of the 
critics have complained of the tearing at the hand- 
kerchief, at the pushing back of the hair, and at the nerv- 
ous, fidgety ways. Why, surely these are the very things 
that such a Hamlet would do. He wants some vent for 
his annoyance. Mr. Irving is an artist, and he expresses 
these things. Horatio and the friend came to tell Hamlet 
of the appearance of his father’s spirit at the very time 
that he is most distressed and disorganized. The news 
is so extraordinary that it simply appals him. The sight 
is so confirmed that, before he has had time to think, it is 
impossible that Z/am/et can act. How could such a man, 
and in such a condition, make a noise, stamp, rant and 
declaim ? It would be contrary to his very nature. At 
the end of the first act the Iumilet is absolutely crushed. 
He is in complete despair. He has had more time te 
think, but he is only a little better in the second act. He 
has no power as yet to make dramatic points in the 
speech, ‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ but 
he is getting more himself again, and a vagne, undeter- 
mined plot against the Ainy is preparing in his brain, 
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It is in the third act that Mr. Irving shows the depth of 
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The success of Mr. Irving’s JZumiet excited keen curios- 


his research and the wonderful truth of his view. The | ity about his Macbeth, in which character he appeared on 


scene with Ophelia, for its pathetic and intense meaning ; 
the celebrated soliloquy, To le . 


stage. The 
scene with the 
recorders, a 
daring exhibi- 
tion of cyni- 
cism and con- 
tempt ; the re- 
action after the 
hideous mental 
depression; 
and the closet 
seene, where 
Mr. Irving de- 
fies tradition, 
and astonishes 
his andience 
by describing 
jmaqginary pic 
tures {*‘* Look 
here, upon this 
picture, and on 
this”), cone 
clude an act 
as terrible in 
its work as it 
is triumphant 
on the part of 
the artist His 
fencing and his 
expert murdet 
of the Ainy 
will be added 
to the innum- 
erable other 
excellencies of 
his Jlamlet. 

So great was 
the hold which 
Mr. Irving's 
Ifamlet had 
upon the affec- 
tions of the 
public, that he 
rt peated hi 
masterly im- 
personation of 
that character 
for 200 consec- 
utive times, the 
run of the play 
ending on June 
29th, 1875. 


And this, too, in spite 
pains to captivate 
scenery,” and “the beanty 


Irving’s success, 


or not to be,” for its 
graceful nature and expression of last despair; the ad- 
dress to the players, for its originality and delightful 
cleverness - and the play scene, both in its elaboration 
and climax—have probably never been approached on the 


‘the enormous 
splendor of the 
and archmological fitness of | 
the dresses,” to which a writer attributed much of Mr. 
were entirely lacking in this produe- 
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! 


tion. Indeed, so poorly was ‘‘ Hamlet” placed upon the | 


had done duty in “Engene Aram” was again pressed 
into service as the background for the burial of Ophelia, 


hands, 


hee 
sistence, 


DUBOSCQ.” 


September 18th, 1875. 
idiosyncrasy seemed exactly fitted. 


purpose was indisputable. 


For the melancholy Dane his 
He excelled in the 
representation of poetic meditativeness, and his mastery 
of the self-communion in which Humlet blunts his great 


But how would he play the 
usurping soldier, the barbaric tyrant with whom every- 


body was ac- 
customed to as- 
sociate great 
physical force? 
When the ex- 
periment was 
made there was 
a great clamor. 
Mr. Irviug’s 
Macheth was 
effem nate, said 
some. His 
terror was 
wholly incon- 
sistent. with 
Macheth’s rep- 
utation for 
courage. This 
was not Mue- 
beth at all, but 
a sort of medi- 
ceval Mathias. 
On the other 
hand, there 
were not want 
ing champions 
to take up the 
eudgels for the 
actor, and 
maintain that 
his conception 
was in strict 
accordance 
with the whole 
spirit of the 
play ; that Wir- 
lieth, though 
brave in the 
field, was the 
trembling prey 
of his imagina- 
tion when he 
had entered on 
the terrible 
course of mur- 
der, and that 
the collapse of 
his courage 
must have been 
complete when, 
with words 
of withering 


scorn, his wife snatched the dagger from his palsied 
A fiercer controversy never raged. Mr. Irving 
had assailed Tradition in its strongest fortress, and the 
sally of the besieged was made with great spirit and per- 
Still, to the general public, Mr. Irving’s Wue- 


was a most picturesque performance. There have 
stage on this occasion, that the churchyard scene which | been few more stirring spectacles on the stage than this 


Macheth’s last fight, and Mr. Irving showed himself much 
more consistent than many would admit, for when the 
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tyrant was convinced that fate was against him, his 
courage revived, and he died like a Titan. 

‘“‘Macbeth” was played for eighty nights. It was fol- 
lowed by a revival of “Hamlet,” which, in turn,, on 
February 14th, 1876, was succeeded by “Othello.” Of 
Mr. Irving’s Moor it may be said, that if this was not at 
the time one of the most popular of his many impersona- 
tions, its reception by no means discouraged further | 
efforts in the 
same charac- 
ter; for some 
years later, Mr. 
Irving played 
Othello to Mr. 
Edwin Booth’s 
Ingo, and Miss 
Ellen ‘Terry’s 
Desdemona, 
with marked 
success, the 
entire perform- 
ance of the 
tragedy con- 
straining one 
of the least 
friendly of Mr. 
Irving’s critics 
to suggest that 
never, prob- 
abl y, had 
“Othello” 
been repre- 
sented with 
greater effect. 
The advance 
which Mr. Irv- 
ing had made 
in his art was 
most conspicu- 
ously shown by 
the difference 
between the 
first and the 
later Othello. 
“Othello” 
as followed, 
on April 18th, 
by Alfred 
Tennyson’s 
drama, ** Queen 
Mary,’ in 
which Mr. Irv- 
ing played 
the eompara- 
tively minor 
character of 
Philip II, of 
Spain, with a 
most artistic 
appreciation of 


W 
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the heartless cruelty, and the stately, frigid arrogance of | 


that monarch. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, June 8th, Sheridan’s 
comedy, ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” was acted at Drury 
Lane. The performance was given for the benefit of Mr. 
John Baldwin Buckstone, as a recognition of his twenty- 
three years’ lesseeship and management of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and of his public services as an actor for nearly 
halfa century. The cast comprised some of the leading 
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performers of the day ; Mr. Irving played Joseph Surface, 
On the 12th of this month he appeared as Doricourt in 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem,” and on the 28d, for his benefit, 
as Count Tristan in “ King René's Daughter,” as Eugene 
Aram, and as Doricourt. On the latter occasion he had 
the assistance of Miss Helen Faucit, who then made her 
last appearance on the London stage, as Jolanthe. The 
season was brought to a close the following evening with 
a performance 
of Hamlet. 

In the Au- 
tumn of this 
year (1876), Mr. 
Irving went on 

tour in the 
provinces, 
where his re- 
ception was 
most enthusi- 
astic. 


a 


The Lyceum 
Theatre re- 
opened on 
December 16th 
with a revival 
of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
To this 
ceeded, 
January 29th, 
1877, Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Rich- 
ard. Iti.” if 
for no. other 
this 
production 
would be re- 
markable for 
the fact that it 
ended the 
reign of Colley 
Cibber’s _ tra- 
vesty of Shake- 
speare’s __ tra- 
gedy, which 
had held the 
stage for the 
best part of 
two centuries. 
The play, 
represented 


suc- 
on 


reason, 


as 
at 
the Lyceum, 
was ‘strictly 
the original 
text, without 
interpolations, 
but simply 
with 
omissions 


such 
and 
transpositions 
have been 
found essential for dramatic representation.” As Rich- 
ard, Mr. Irving was to advantage in the 
first The freedom from all conventionality, which 
is one of the chief characteristics of his acting, was 


‘EUGENE ARAM.” 
as 


seen most 
act. 
specially marked in this play. His wooing of Lady Anne 
imparted an unusual air of reality to that singular 
episode. It was a delightful surprise to find a Richard 
who did not bellow the ecatch-phrases of the too ingeni- 
| ous Cibber, but delivered himself with a grim, incisive 
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humor which illuminated the character. The scene in 
which Richard calls two bishops to witness his sincer- 
ity was a rare piece of comedy. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the later scenes was Mr. Irving's 
command of his audience when Richard walked thought- 
fully about the tent, and examined the plan of battle. 
Mr. Irving always dies well on the stage, and an essay 
might be written on his numerous deaths, of which 
Richard's was not the least notable. 

Now quitting Shakespeare for a time, Mr. Irving re- 
turned to melodrama, appearing, on May 19th, 1877, as 
Lesurques and Duboscg in “The Lyons Mail.” It may be 
here noted, that this remarkable play is founded upon a 


celebrated trial which took place in France in the year | 


1796, the main feature of which was the resemblance of 


an innocent man, Joseph Lesurques, to the captain of a | 
| 
Lesurques was executed for a | 


gang of robbers, Duboscg. 
crime of which he was entirely innocent, and it was not 
until four years after his judicial murder that the real 
culprit was discovered and guillotined. In the cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise, in Paris, near to the tomb of Abélard 


and Heloise, is a simple white marble monument bearing | 


this touching epitaph : ‘‘ A la mémoire de Joseph Lesur- 
ques, victime de la plus d¢plorable des erreurs humains. 
51 Octobre, 1796. Sa veuve et ses enfants, martyrs tous 
deux sur la terre, tous deux sont réunis au ciel.” The 
remarkable trial furnished the groundwork of ‘ Le 
Courier de Lyons,” a drama by MM. Moreau, Siraudin 
and Delacour, first represented at the Theatre de la Gaité, 
Paris, on March 16th, 1850, with M. Lacressoniére in the 
dual réle of Lesurques and Duboscg. The dramatists had 


the express sanction of the descendants and heirs of | 


Joseph Lesurques for the use of that unhappy man’s 
name. In Paris the play was provided with two endings, 
s0 that the innocent Lesurques was executed on one 
night, and, on the next, a reprieve arrived, and Duboscq 
met with his well-deserved fate. 

The drama was soon transplanted vo England, for on 
March 10th, 1851, it was acted at the Standard Theatre, 
and on June 26th, 1854, it was represented at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, with Mr. Charles Kean in the double 
character. Mr. Charles Reade’s adaptation—as arranged | 
for Mr. Charles Kean—was used for the revival of the 
drama at the Lyceum. Mr. Irving’s acting in these two | 
characters afforded new evidence of his versatility. He | 
became, in point of fact, two men, and the ferocity and 
brutality of his Duboscy were splendidly contrasted with 
the dignity and calm of his Leswrques, The scene in 
which Lesurgues is tempted by his own father, who be- 
lieves him guilty, to commit suicide, and the devilry of | 
Duboscq in the last act, when he watches the prepara- 
tions for the execution of his victim from the garret | 
window, are amongst the most striking illustrations of 
Mr. Irving’s power. 

In the Summer and Autumn of this year he again made | 
a remarkably successful tour of the provinces, 

On March 9th, 1878, Mr. Irving appeared as wows £ 
—an impersonation which ranks amongst his most notable 
achievements. The play of ‘‘ Louis XI.,” by Casimir 
Delavigne, as adapted in English blank verse for Mr. 
Charles Kean by Mr. Dion Boucicault, gives the .actor no | 
wings with which to soar. 


The play is a commonplace 
and somewhat meagre sketch, crudely outlined, not 
always with strict conformity to nature, from the traces 
left by Comines and worked up by Scott and Victor | 
Hugo. But within this bare outline what a marvelous | 
work of creative art has been elaborated by Mr. Irving— 
bold in conception, strong in light and shade, and filled 


' 


in with details of infinite nicety and variety ! 


| 


| rustics affords not a little scope. 
| is the manner in which the old fox elicits from Marie de 
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Mr. Irving has preferred to follow Victor Hugo rather 
than Sir Walter Scott. His Louis is a shambling, ill-held- 
together, down-at-heel old man, whose attitudes are never 
gainly and mostly mean ; who slips down miserably with 
hollowed stomach into the seat of a throne during a 
critical diplomatic interview, and warms himself squalidly 
over the fire on a low stool ; who, in fact, never thinks of 
appearances, and never chances to become an agreeable 
picture. 


A close skull cap helps Mr. Tiving to assume an aspect 
of ill-conditioned age, which is supported by a wonderful 
make-up of the face, while a contemptible and at the 
same time contemptuous gait and many rude and uncanny 
gestures and grins complete the study, which, as soon as 
| the actor speaks, is imbued with absolute life and being. 
This Louis X/. is as individual to every spectator who 
saw him as ever was any human being who was known to 
| his fellow-creatures by his ways and his talk. 

Louis does not appear in the first act, which, indeed, 
is dull and uninteresting. In the second act are illus- 
trated the violence of the old king’s rage, tempered by 
his fear of his doctor; his prompt and ever wily cun- 
ning; his readiness to use sentiment, and to throw it 
cynically aside ; his remorseless cruelty and faithlessness, 
and many other execrable points of his character, Mr. 
| Irving manages all the contrasts and transitions with 
| great art, taking for his guide a clear idea of the cha- 
racter, and developing its many oddly assorted peculiar- 
ities by telling changes of voice and manner. The sudden 
‘“‘There, that'll do; sit down,” after the Dauphin has 
just burst forth into patriotic defiance of Burgundy, and 
the king has caressed him as the child of France, must 
be heard to be appreciated, and it is only one of many 
illustrations of Mr. Irving’s success in realizing the king's 
cynical humor. The third act introduces the episode of 
the peasants, in which, of course, the actor revels, for 
Louis’s varied reception of the supposed sincerities of the 


Equally characteristic 


Comines the name of her lover and the fact that the Bur- 


| . . r 
| gundian envoy is Nemours. 


Act the fourth is far more onerous. Here the king is seen 
in the solitude of his bed-chamber. Here takes place his 
extraordinary confession to Frangois de Paule, delivered 
with great effect in all its blood-chilling frankness and in- 
corrigible impenitence. And here, when the holy father 


| has retired, the monarch is suddenly frozen into abject 


terror by the appearance of the avenging Nemours, A 
terrible scene ensues—first of wild pleading for mercy, 
and then, when Nemours has with contempt and loathing 


| granted the king his life, a fearful paroxysm of rage and 


hallucination, as the old man, suddenly young again with 
desperate excitement, rushes up to what he supposes to 
be the Duc de Nemours, and violently stabs the air until 
he falls fainting into the arms of those around him—a 
situation of great power most startlingly enacted. Great 
as the performance is in every phase, it is grandest in the 
fifth act, where King Louis enters robed and sceptred, 
with death written in his countenance, and his physique 
reduced to the lowest stage of feebleness. The skull-cap 
has been abandoned. Long, gray locks stream somewhat 
wildly on the king’s shoulders. His countenance derives 
a sort of dignity, not seen before, from these changes 
though such a figure can never be truly venerable—and 
also from the absorbing nature of the conflict which Low/s 
wages with visibly declining powers. 

In this hour of extreme mental exhanstion, deepening 
momentarily into actual stupefaction and afterward into 
coma and then into death, the extraordinary resolution 
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and will of the king still display marvelous power. But 
never was there such a picture of moving prostration and 
animated decay. ‘The back of a conch lost hold of for a 
moment, and the tottering form stumbles forward in a 
manner which sends a painful start through the whole 
audience. The sceptre drops, after being used head 
downward as a staff, and is forgotten. Then the king is 
induced to be seated on a couch, and with extraordinary 
elaborated graduations of insensibility, violently inter- 
rupted occasionally by spasms of vigor, he gradually loses 
his consciousness. 

No physical detail is neglected that can help to realize 
a sinking of mind and body into annihilating death. The 
yoice and articulation have the weird, half-drunken thick- 
ness of paralysis. Even the effect observable in age and 
sickness of drawing the retreating lips in over the sunken 
teeth is somewhat simulated. The difficulty of carrying 
out such a conception of dissolution in a scene in the 
course of which such matters have to be dealt with as the 
final sentence of Nemours, and an interview with Coitier, 
the leech, who comes from a dungeon with the rust of 
fetters on his wrist, at the summons of the king who sent 
him there, must be extreme; but Mr. Irving triumph- 
antly surmounts it, and gives a picture of gradual and 
placid yet horrible death, such as we believe has never 
been achieved before. Perhaps the greatest success of all 
is the still and silent impassibility into which the king 
sinks so absolutely that the courtiers and his son suppose 
it to be death. The actual death is not placid. The king 
struggles on his feet, and falls forward on a cushion, with 
his head toward the audience, as the low murmur, ‘‘ The 
king is dead, long live the king,” proclaims the close of 


the long, long struggle of a mind that seemed indomitable 
with the frailties and tortures of a body racked for years 
with the worst tortures to which humanity can be a prey, 


and consoled by none of the assuagements to which the 
suffering are most indebted. Such, lit up in the earlier 
passages by infinite comedy and artistically elevated by 
several tragic episodes of the highest power, is this famous 
impersonation. 

After a run of three months, ‘‘ Louis XI.” gave place, 
on June 8th, to ‘‘ Vanderdecken,” a new poetic drama in 
four acts by Messrs. Percy Fitzgerald and W. G. Wills. 
An old German legend of the fifteenth century was the 
foundation of a play produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on 
December 4th, 1826, and entitled ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man.” 'T. P. Cooke played Vanderdecken, but he was so 
disgusted with his part, that he soon gave it up to Mr. 
0. Smith. From the German poet and satirist, Henrich 
Heine, came the beautiful idea of releasing the accursed 
mariner from his fate through the love of a faithful 
woman. Richard Wagner used the idea in his opera, and 
Messrs. Fitzgerald and Wills followed suit. ‘* Vander- 
lecken,” was not popular, and the leading character 
could searcely be said to be worthy of Mr. Irving’s 
powers, though he made it exceedingly picturesque. 

Another landmark in this striking career was now 
reached. Mr. Irving was already the most successful 
English actor of his time. The retirement of Mrs. Bate- 
man from the Lyceum gave him the much-coveted op- 
portunity of becoming his own manager, and of carrying 
out his projects for the restoration of the poetic drama. 
It cannot be said that the enterprise was favored by 
precedent. Acting-managers like Macready and Charles 
Kean have failed to make the higher drama a commercial 
Success ; but Mr. Irving was to show that the most cul- 
tivated dramatic taste could, even in this prosaic epoch, 
be made the basis of the most prosperous theatrical 
Management in the history of the English stage. The 


| . 
Lyceum revival. 


—" 


first act of the new manager of the Lyceum was to engage 
Miss Ellen Terry, whose great gifts have played such a 
conspicuous part in Mr. Irving’s triumphs. On December 
30th, 1878, ‘‘ Hamlet” was revived, the chief novelties 
being that Miss Ellen Terry played Ophelia for the first 
time, and that the tragetly was represented with a poetic 
appreciation of scenic effect which it had never before 
received. 

During the first seven months of Mr. Irving’s manage- 
nent the receipts amounted to £36,000. 

The real event of the season of 1879 was the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,’’ on November Ist. 

In Mr. Irving’s Shylock the Jew is invested with a dig- 
nity, and with an intense sense of the wrongs of his 
people. It was a noteworthy tribute to the impersona- 
tion that it excited the enthusiasm of many Jewish 
writers, who seemed to regard it as a vindication of their 
race. And, indeed, the pathos of Shylock’s humiliation 
in his hour of defeat, made doubly impressive by Mr. 
Irving’s singularly fine exit from the court after the trial, 
did much to efface the impression made by the malignity 
of the Jew’s determination to have the forfeit of his bond. 
The representation of the play derives great strength from 
the grace and charm of Miss Terry’s Portia, and the 
scenery affords delightful pictures of Venice. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Irving gives another proof of 
his fidelity to the spirit of the poet by restoring the fifth 
act, which it has long been a custom, ‘‘ more honored in 
the breach than the observance,” to omit. 

The ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ” was performed for 250 con- 
secutive nights—a run totally unparalleled in the history 
of the Shakespearean drama. 

Mr. Irving commence@ his Autumn season in 1880, on 
September 18th, with a revival of ‘The Corsican 
Brothers.” M. Alexandre Dumas’s story, ‘‘ Les Fréres 
Corses,” was the origin of the melodrama of the same 
name produced at the Theatre Historique, Paris, on 
August 10th, 1850. The English version, by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, brought out at the Princess's Theatre by 
Mr. Charles Kean in February, 1852, was used for the 
The performances of Kean and Charles 
Fechter—the latter was the original interpreter of Louis 
and Fabien dei Fanchi—have been frequently contrasted. 
Fechter has been praised for his ease and grace, and for 
the subtlety with which he marked the characteristie 
differences between the town-bred and the country-bred 
brothers. Kean’s chief merit lay in the intensity and 
terrible earnestness of his acting; this was one of his 
most powerful and effective performances. Mr. Irving's 
impersonation united the merits of both performers. 
As Fabien, in the chateau in Corsica, his acting was 
marked by an affecting tenderness toward his mother, by 
an exuberance of good spirits and good nattire ; he was 
dignified and cheerful, excepting when overcome by the 
gloomy forebodings about his brother. But as Louis, in 
Paris, he became the calm and measured man of the 
world. In the duel scene at Fontainebleau, with Chateau 
Renaud, he displayed all the picturesque weirdness which 
makes the triumph of the avenger a thrilling incident 
even to those who care least about this form of drama. 
The play was magnificently mounted, and it ran, in all, 
for 190 nights. 

On January 3d, 1881, another play by Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson was produced at the Lyceum. This was ‘‘ The 
Cup,” a drama founded on Plutarch’s treatise, *‘ De 
Claris Mulieribus.”” Mr. Tennyson’s play, though not of 
striking merit as a dramatic work, was more impressive 
than ‘Queen Mary.” Both of these works, however, 
have failed to win favor on the’ stage. 
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HENRY IRVING AS “ MACBETH.” 


On May 2d, Mr. Edwin Booth appeared at the Lyceum 
Theatre as Othello to the Iago of Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry playing Desdemona; and on May 9th, the two 
actors changed parts, Mr. Irving acting Othello, whilst 
Mr. Booth played Jugo. The conjunction of these two 
distinguished artists was an event of rare interest ; and 
the contrast of their gifts, and the general excellence of 
the representation, made this revival of ‘‘ Othello ’} one of 
the most noteworthy in dramatic history. 

On March 11th, 1882, Mr. Irving appeared for the first 
time as Homeo, and Miss Terry as Juliet. In the preface 
to his acting edition of the tragedy, Mr. Irving annoanced 
that he had availed himself of every resource at his com- 
mand to perfectly illustrate the warmth and glow of this 
play. He had carefully prepared the text, and amongst 
the restored portions he gave a prominent place to 
Romeo's unrequited love for Rosaline, which Garrick 
omitted in his version. Mr. Irving, discarding the theory 
of the schoolboy Romeo, took the manly side of the cha- 
racter, and he consequently excelled in the later scenes 
ofthe play. His fight with 7y)alt, his passionate acting 
when receiving the news of his banishment, and the scene 


with the Apothecary, may be instanced as his most suc- 


cessful passages. ‘Romeo and Juliet” was withdrawn 
from the Lyceum stage on July 29th. Tt was reproduced 
on September 2d, and played again until October 7th, 
having been performed 160 times. 

**Romeo and Juliet” was followed, on October 11th, 


1982, by “Much Ado About Nothing,” which, perhaps, 


————— — 


was the most perfect of all 
Mr. Irving’s productions, 
Incomparable acting on the 
part of the representatives 
of Benedick and Beatrice, 
joined, with appropriate 
scenery and costumes, in 
making this as complete a 
Shakesperean _representa- 
tion as the stage has ever 
known. A series of har. 
monious pictures made the 
spectator almost breathe the 
atmosphere of Messina ; but 
the scenery was only an ad- 
junct of the performance, 
and not even in the church, 
with its massive pillars, de- 
corated roof and costly altar, 
was the attention distracted 
from the representation of 
the most striking incident 
in the play. In Benedick, 
Mr. Irving had a part iu 
which his incisive humor 
was exercised to great ad- 
vantage, and a more capti- 
vating Beatrice than Miss 
Terry was surely never seen. 
The comedy was withdrawn 
after a run of 212 nights, 
only to make way for the 
series of Mr. Irving's fare- 
well performances, previous 
to his departure for Ame- 
rica, which commenced with 
‘The Bells.” 

Mr. Irving’s farewell 


! . 
| a triumphant close. 


benefit on Saturday, July 
28th, brought the season to 
This was an evening long to be re- 
membered in the annals of dramatic art. Mr. W.G. Wills’s 
drama—‘‘ Eugene Aram ”—was the first item in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Irving, of course, playing the conscience- 
stricken schoolmaster, and Miss Ellen Terry once more 
acting Ruth Meadows. After ‘‘Eugene Aram,” Mr. Her- 
bert Reeves sang ‘‘Com é Gentil,” and ‘* The Jolly Young 
Waterman.” Mr. J. L. Toole gave his laughable sketch, 
“Trying a Magistrate” ; and Mr. Sims Reeves sang with 
wonderful power and effect ‘The Death of Nelson ” and 
“Then You'll Remember Me.” After this came “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” compressed, for this occayion, into 
two acts. The curtain had scarcely fallen upon the 
comedy ere the audience, animated by one feeling, gavo 
vent to their excitement in loud shouts for ‘‘ Irving.” 
Wreaths and bouquets were showered upon the stage, 
and the tableau curtains divided, showing Mr. Irving in 
his costume of Doricourt, without the wig, very pale, and 
evidently much moved. When the cheers had subsided 
Mr. Irving advanced, and spoke, in part, as follows : 
‘‘Tadies and Gentlemen—I have often had to say 
‘Good-by’ to you on occasions like this, but never has 
the task been so difficult as it is to-night, for we are about 
to have a longer separation than we have ever had before. 
Soon an ocean will roll between us, and it will be a long, 
long time before we can hear your heart-stirring cheers 
again. But we have our return to look forward to, and 
it will be a great pride to us to come back with the stamp 
of the favor and goodwill of the American people, which, 
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believe me, we shall not fail to obtain. This theatre will 
not be closed long ; for on the Ist of September a lady 
will appear before you whose beauty and talent have 
made her the favorite of America from Maine to Cali- 
fornia—Miss Mary Anderson—a lady to whom I am sure 
you will give the heartiest English weleome—that is a 
foregone conclusion. 
welcome to my friend Lawrence Barrett, the famous 


American actor, who will appear here in the early part of | 


next year. It is a delight to me, as it must have been to 
you, to have had my friend Sims Reeves here to-night, 
and I hope that the echo of the words so beautifully sung 
by him will linger in your memories, and that you will 
remember me. From one and all to one and all, with 
full and grateful and hopeful hearts, I wish you lovingly 
and respectfully ‘Good-by.’” 

Mr. Irving’s first professional appearance in the United 
States was made at the Star Theatre, New York City, Oc- 
tober 29th, 1883, in the part of Mathias, in ‘The Bells.” 
His instantaneous success, and subsequent achievements 


in the presence of deeply interested audiences in many | rest of the term.’ 


American cities, are important 
matters of contemporaneous 
dramatic history. We must 
confess that the English actor 
and manager has a great deal 
to show us, and that we have 
much to learn. He not only 
breaks the bonds of common- 
place tradition and wornout 
conventionality, but he directs 
every detail of the production 
of plays with the lavish liber- 
ality of an enthusiast, guided 
by the sesthetic taste of an art- 
ist and a scholar. He has done 
for the advancement of 
the stage than any of his pre- 
decessors. 

Once more the drama takes 
its exalted place among the 
arts, and it must be a source 
of pride and gratification to 
every true actor to reflect that 
it is an actor who chiefly has 
accomplished this good work. 


more 


A Very Otp Brioce.— The 
remains of one of the oldest 
bridges in the world have been 
met with by engineers at May- 
ence—no other than the bridge 
erected by Charlemagne over 
the Rhine near the close of the 
eighth century. It rested on 
twenty-eight buttresses, and was 
eventually struck by lightning 
and burnt down to the level of 
the water. 


sa 


The engineers have 
been busy taking away its re- 
mains and have already removed 
over fifty piles of five to six 
yards in length. The timber is 
Well preserved, though nearly 
1,100 years old ; while the iron 
Which was riveted to the posts 
is covered only by a thin layer 
of rust. 


You will, I know, extend the same 
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CHARLEY QUEDGLINGTON was in a thoughtful mood. 
This was an unusual thing with him. As a general rule 
he didn’t think ; but the most rackety and mischievous of 
debt-incurring, don-baiting undergraduates have their 
moments of thought, though they may studiously conceal 
them. And Charley’s thoughts, this sunny May morning, 
as he glanced into the blazing hot quadrangle, waiting 
until it should be time to partake of Gordon’s luncheon, 
were not very pleasant. 

‘Tf your name comes before us again,” the Dean had 
said grimly, with his sternest aspect—and the old gentle- 
man, the jolliest of talkative hosts at dinner, could be 
very grim and stern about twelve o’clock in the day—“ if 
your name comes before us again, Mr. Quedglington, we 
shall have no alternative but to send you down for a con- 
siderable period. You are never out of trouble, either in 
college or in the city. This is the last time you will be 
warned, sir. Consider yourself gated after six for the 


? 
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“And, by Jove, I believe the old gentleman means it !” 
ruminated Charley, stretching his legs upon the window- 
seat, and puffing his cigarette smoke into the recesses of 
the sheltering sun-blind. 
into 2 row before the end of the term, though it is only 


a fortnight off. There is Cummings’s wine to-night ; and 


they'll go and draw the bursar afterward, and then the fat | 


will be in the fire ; for whether I am there or safe in bed, 
the porters will swear to Mr. Quedglington—small blame 
to them!” And he laughed with a keen appreciation of 
his own bad eminence. ‘ Umph! it’s all very well ; but 
if it comes to rustication, won't the governor be savage ? 
He's a jolly old boy, and he'll swallow the bills with 
scarcely a grimace ; but this affair wouldn’t be quite a 
coating of sugar to help thein on their way.” 
Charley's forebodings were not without a more than 
usual share of probability. There was not much chance 
of the most popular and reckless of St.Aldate’s men keep- 
ing out of a row for the remaining weeks of the Summer 
term. The dons had been very long-suffering with him. 


There was so much good in him at bottom, the great | 


luminary said in confidence after dinner, and the lesser 
lights agreed with him. He looked so young; a dark- 
complexioned, handsome fellow, scarcely as old as his 
years, and with but the faintest symptoms of a mustache, 
to which only his scout knew how much care and time 
were devoted. 
strong. Appearances, however, are deceitful ; and Charley 


was not long in impressing his set with his utterly | 


thoughtless, reckless gayety, which yet had not a grain of 
real evil at the bottom of it. His father, the Archdeacon 
of Loamford, was a rich man, and a famous pillar of the 
Church. Charley would be well enough off some day ; so 


that the mere getting into delt would hurt no one very | 
much. But the archdeacon had passed through his college | 


career without a reproach, and was a great preacher, of 
note elsewhere than in ecclesiastical circles. 
a terrible thing if the son of such a man should be put to 
open shame, and sent down like the son of any godless 
earl or weak-minded bishop. 

** Hullo, Charley !” cried a jovial young voice from the 
quad below, at this point of his meditations ; ‘ you'll 
breakfast with me to-morrow ? The best train for Wat- 
lingbury is at 12:30." 

“Tm not coming,” answered Charley, rather shortly. 

** You're not coming ?” cried his interrogator. ‘* What 
isup now ? But wait a moment, and I'll be with you.” 

And up the echoing wooden staircase, so shady and 
cool in comparison with the blaze and sunshine outside, 


came Cummings, three steps at a time, and dashed into | 


Charley’s room. 

* What is up now ?” he repeated. 

“The dean has sent for me, and says he'll send me 
down if my name goes up again this term.” 

“Pheugh ! that is bad. It would not suit your book 
with the governor, would it, Charley ? But he has said 
the same often before.” 

** He means it this time ; and he has gated me after six 
for a fortnight.” 

“Gordon, what do you think is the latest 2” cried Cum- 
mings, leaning out of the window, and accosting a man in 
a many-colored coat who was leaning out of a ground-floor 
window not far off. ‘‘Quedglington has been sent for, 
and gated until the end of the term. He says he won't 
come to Watlingbury to-morrow.” 

“Gammon! I'll come up and draw the badger. What 
isa gating ?” 

Gordon should have known, for, Charley excepted, no 
one at St.Aldate’s had more experience of it. Watling- 


‘“As sure as Fate, I shall get | 


He appeared quiet enough, and not very | 


It would be | 


| bury races were strictly forbidden to the undergraduates 
of the university ; and even the somewhat lax rules of 
St. Aldate’s were upon this point strict as those of more 
learned colleges. The arrival of the trains from Watling- 
bury, at any rate those late in the day, was attended by a 
proctor and bulldog, to see if any of his flock had been 
astray ; while a watch was also kept upon the roads which 
led from the city in that direction. 

‘** Look here !” cried the tempter, clad for the occasion 
in the flame-colored blazon of the Honorable Richard 
Gordon, ‘‘if we get back by the four o'clock train we 
shall see all the best of the fun, escape the proctor, who 
will not be on the lookout until the six o’clock train, and 
save Charley’s gate.” 

* Tt’s all very well for you fellows to risk it, but I can't 
afford to be sent down.” 

“Pooh ! not a chance of your being sent down! It 
ain’t like you to funk. What a capital time we had there 
last year! And my cousin has a horse running, and we 
san get the tip from him.” 

** Are you sure that there is a four o'clock train ?” 

**Certain. Come, that is a good fellow.” 

“Then, by Jove, I will !” cried Charley. 

And as no promises are so well kept as those which 
| please ourselves, he kept his word to the letter. He was 
too young to find the pleasure turn to dust and ashes, 
He thoroughly enjoyed his afternoon on Watlingbury 
racecourse ; and for once the tip, wonderful to relate, was 
the straight one, and the affair went off capitally. 

“My boy,” said Gordon, taking him a little aside 
about a quarter to four, * You have just time to catch 
| your train. We'll risk it; but if you are not a fool 
you'll be off.’ 

*T’m not going !” 

“Then you ae a fool,” answered the other ; 
advice, and go.” 

It was sucha rare thing for Gordon to give advice of 
this kind, that our hero took it as that of a good angel, 
who, instead of the suggestive flame-colored blazon of 
yesterday, had assumed, with much appropriateness, a 
fashionable frockcoat of Quaker-like gray. Quedglington 
reached the station just in time to tumble into a first-class 
carriage already pretty full. Many of its oceupants looked 
as if the tickets in their pockets might be of any hue save 
| white, which was, and is, the color of first-class tickets 

upon the Watlingbury branch line. Charley looked them 
over with the superciliousness of St. Aldate’s and came to 
the conclusion that, if undergraduates at all, they hailed 
from some college more than a Sabbath day’s journey 
from the centre of university life. 

They had lunched well, and were loud and noisy, as 
| was Charles sometimes ; but, somehow, their loudness 

and noisiness were not like the same things at St. Aldate’s, 
and Quedglington rogarded them with much the same 
disapproval that filled the Dean of St. Aldate’s when 
| brought face to face with his, Charley's, vagaries. 

His gaze settled at last on a face in the far corner whicli, 
under the circumstances, caused him some surprise. It 
was so decidedly out of place. It was that of a rather 
pretty girl, with a fair-haired, graceful little head, set off 
by a small gray hat. It was a face formed to be either 
gravely sweet or coquettishly smiling ; but now it was a 
frightened, piteous little face. The sudden eruption of 
the noisy and excited crew into her carriage was evidently 
not to her liking; but as she was sitting at the end 
furthest from the platform, it was no easy matter to ex- 
tricate herself. ‘‘She’s a governess, and a very pretty 
one,” thought Charley. ‘Certainly she is traveling first- 
class, so she must be a Newnham or Girton girl. They 


cried Charley, recklessly. 
take my 
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get a lot of money. She is too plainly dressed to bea 
swell. I wish I had some sisters who wanted a gov- 
erness, ” 

It was not Quedglington only whose attention she 
attracted. The young men, their bets settled, turned 
toward her more of their regards than was polite or 
pleasant. From this they advanced to making eulogistic 


remarks upon her appearance to one another, and gene- | 


rally to talking at her in a way that made Quedglington’s 
face hot with anger. By the time the train stopped at 
the junction, Charley was on the point of interfering 


The young lady rose, however, and, taking up her cloak, 
Her tormentors | 


stood prepared to leave the carriage. 
made way for her not an inch, but sat with their knees 
meeting across the passage. 

* Would you be kind enough to let me pass ?” she 
said, bravely, in quite a steady voice. But they were 
heated with excitement and the wine they had taken at 
luncheon. Charley had come to the conclusion by this 
time that they were not ’Varsity men at all, and we will 
hope and trust that he was right. At any rate they sat 
still. 

*T think,” said one, with mock politeness, ‘that the 
ticket you showed at Watlingbury was for our destina- 
tion. We do not change here.” 

“And we really cannot spare so pretty a face. 
hoping to have the pleasure of seeing you home.” 

So the girl was in fact a prisoner ; the noise upon the 
platform made it impossible for her to get help from 
thence. Her eyes wandered round the flushed faces, and 
rested upon Charley’s, flushed, too, but from a different 
cause, She saw that he was not of the others. 

“Do not let us have any of this rot !” he said, quietly. 
“Let this lady pass, if you please.” 

They all turned upon him, as he rose and with some 
roughness pushed two or three of them aside, The girl 
just touched his hand, stepped lightly past them, and was 
out of the carriage in a moment before they could recover 
from their surprise. 

*Confound you! What business is it of yours ?” cried 
one, standing up and catching hold of his collar. Charley 
did not answer him in words ; his blood was up, and, as 
the other maintained his hold, he struck him between 
the eyes with all his strength and some little science. 
The man fell back among his fellows, and all rose up and 
hit out at Charley rather wildly, who warded off a blow 
or two, and then stepped lightly backward on to the 
platform to avoid others. He was only just in time; 
before they could follow him the train began to move ; a 
porter, who, in the hubbub of the station, had seen 
nothing of it, slammed the door; and the last that 
Charley, standing upon the platform, saw of his oppo- 
nents, was a g oup of angry faces framed in the quickly- 
moving window. 

He turned round with a little laugh of triumph, and 
saw his damsel, so lately in distress, standing at his 
elbow. She was much the more self-possessed of the 
two now. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, prettily; “it was 
foolish of me to be afraid ; but they really were rude, 
were they not ? Iam afraid now that I have caused you 
to be left behind ; it does not matter much to me, but it 
may to you.” 

“Not a bit,” answered he, with a vivacious mendacity 
which impressed her greatly. Yet he was not unmindful 
that now he could not get back to college until after six 
o'clock, and would certainly be reported for breaking his 
gate, even if his visit to Watlingbury escaped detection, 
and he did not, upon his arrival at the station, fall into 


We are 


the hands of the proctor, as was most probable. ‘They 
were awful brutes, were they not’ Iam very glad I was 
there to be of some assistance to you.” 

‘** And I cordially share in that feeling,” she said, with 


| a laugh of pleasure at the thought of the blow he had 


struck. ‘‘I am going to see some friends who live here ; 
but I hope I may have some further opportunity of 
thanking you. I am greatly obliged to your bravery.” 
She looked brightly up into Charley’s face, held out a 
little gloved hand, and was gone; quite conscious, how- 
ever, that the young fellow’s eyes were fixed upon her as 
she passed out of the station, and, probably, not ill- 
pleased by the fact. 

She was gone, and he was left to kick his heels for a 
couple of hours in a dreary station, and get what amuse- 
ment he could out of the refreshment-room and the 
bookstall. In time the next train came, and he rejoined 
his astonished party. 

Your name and college, sir, if you please ?” 

‘‘Quedglington, St. Aldate’s.”. The proctor had known 
quite well both his name and college, but preferred to go 
through the old formula. So a fine was the least to be 
expected as the result of the Watlingbury trip, in ad- 
dition to the penalty to be paid for the broken gate, of 
the nature of which there could be little doubt, after the 
Dean’s solemn warning. And, therefore, when his scout, 
on calling him next morning, said that the dean requested 
the pleasure of his company at twelve o’clock, Charley 
felt that he might as well tell Bunn to begin packing his 
things. A breakfast with Gordon, however, cheered him 
up a little, but the momentary gayety sank down again 
at the door of the dean’s house. ‘‘ What will the gov- 
vernor say ?” he groaned. When he was ushered in, he 


| saw no sign of relenting in the dean’s face. 


** You were not in college yesterday, Mr. Quedglington, 
by the time at which, for you, the gate closes. I am also 
informed that you returned from Watlingbury by a train 
arriving after that time. The doings at Watlingbury 
were disgraceful, sir, as I have good reason to know. I 
cannot imagine you have anything to urge.” Charley re- 
garded the third button of the diaconal waistcoat with a 
stoical calmness. ‘‘ After the solemn warning we gave 
you only two days ago, I think I am exercising some 
leniency in merely sending you down until the end of 
this term. You will go down to-day. Good-morning.”’ 

Quedglington of St. Aldate’s was not the man to plead, 
even if he could think of anything’ to say, in mitigation 
of sentence. He turned to leave with a silent bow, when 
the further door of the library was opened, and a voice 
he knew exclaimed : 

**T beg your pardon, uncle ; I thought you were alone.” 

Charley looked up in astonishment. It was his friend 
of the train, 

**Good gracious !"* said she, recognizing him at once, 
and coming in ; ‘‘ITam so glad you are a St. Aldate’s man. 
Unele, this is the gentleman who interfered on my behalf 
yesterday, and missed his train through his kindness, 
Perhaps you will thank him for me.”’ 

‘Tt was not anything at all! murmured Charley. 

‘‘This is very remarkable,’’ said the dean, in the 
accents of Dominie Sampson. ‘‘ If this is so, I have to 
thank you for doing, not only my niece, but myself, a 
great service.” 

“Tt is so!” cried Miss Gertrude, pettishly. 

“Indeed, indeed! Then it is very remarkable. This 
is my niece Gertrude, Mr. Quedglington ; I am greatly 
obliged to you—greatly. Will you be kind enough to run 
away, Gertrude, and we will talk about it again ?” 

In a few minutes they were alone again. 
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‘“‘So that was how you missed your train ?” asked the 
head. Charley nodded. 

“Well, I am greatly obliged to you. You are an 
honor to the college—in some respects. But of course I 
can make no alteration upon this account. You had no 
business going to Watlingbury, or returning from it. So 
I must say good-morning.” 

Even Charley thought the dean was treating him a 
little cavalier- 
ly, but he was 
not one to 
make much of 
his 
He made 
the door. 

* Ah. 
said the dean, 
when his hand 
was already 
upon it; ‘‘do 
you know my 
brother Sir 
Richard ? No, 
I think not. 
He has asked 
me to send him 
a rod or two, 
to make up his 
party. My wife 
and niece are 
going to his 
place in the 
North to night. 
Perhaps, Mr. 
Q uedglington, 
you would 
escort them, 
and stay until 
the end of the 
term, when 
your home en- 
gagements fall 
in. Would it 
suit you ?” 

“T shall be 
delighted, sir,” 
stammered 
Charley, the 
vision of Miss 
Gertrude _ pet- 
tishly stamp- 
ing the floor 
with the small- 
est foot the 
male imagina- 
tion can 
ceive before his 


services, 
for 


yes,”” 
. =e 


con- 


————$—$ 


HUMAN SYSTEM. 


son ever incurred the disgrace of being sent down from 
St. Aldate’s. 


SALT FOR THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


The Lancet combats the folly of some would-be im. 
provers on Galen, who decry the use of salttas a food- 
condi. ent be- 
cause it 
mineral, Tho 
Lancet Says 
that common 
salt — chloride 
of sodium — jg 
the most 
widely distrib- 
uted substance 
in the body ; it 
exists in every 
fluid and in 
every solid, 
and not only 
is everywhere 
present, but in 
almost every 
part it « sti- 
tutes the iarg- 
est portion of 
the ash when 
any tissue - is 
burnt. In par- 
ticular it is a 
constant 
stituent 
blood, and wu 
maintains in it 
a proportion 
that almost 
wholly 
pendent of tho 
quantity that 
is consumed 
with the food. 
The blood will 
take up 
much and 
more, however 
much wo may 
take with our 
food: and, on 
the other 
hand, if none 
be given, the 
blood parts 
with 
ral quan tity 


totally ignorant, and so are his intimate friends, that his 
| 


is a 


is 


inde- 


50 
no 


its natu- 


eyes. 
“Very well ; 
you had better dine here early, as they go by the eight 
o'clock train. Your letters could be forwarded from here,” 
added the dean, with a slight cough, ‘‘and then, perhaps, 
you need not trouble your people with your change of 
place ? You go down to-night, then. Good morning.” 
That was how Charley Quedglington was sent down. 
Some people are inclined to insinuate that it was alla 
plan of Mrs. Dean's, and a very successful plan too. But 
that, we know, is all nonsense. One thing about it is 
certain—that, to this day, the venerable arclideacon is 
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slowly and un- 
willingly. No- 
thing can demonstrate its value better than the fact that, 
if albumen without salt is introduced into the intestines 
| of an animal, no portion of it is absorbed, while it all 
The conclusion 


IRVING AS ‘* BENEDICK,”’— SEE PAGE 129, 


quickly disappears if salt be added. 
| therefore is obvious, that salt, being wholesome, and in- 
deed necessary, should be taken in moderate quantities, 
and that abstention from it is likely to be injurious. 


Tere is nothing on earth divine besides humanity. 


. FATE THAT PASSED HER BY. 
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THE FATE THAT PASSED HER BY.—"' IN A SEOOND A BONY HAND STRETCHED OUT BETWEEN THE IRON BARS, AND OLUTCHED - 
HER MANTLE TIGHTLY.” — SEE NEXT PAGE, 
Vol. XVII, No. 2—10, 


THE FATE 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 


1 worsnip three ways, upward, side to sido, 

And to and fro; and if a fourth extension 

Inheres in things within this world descried, 
I worship likewise in that fourth dimension, 


“But what! there is a fourth dimension, showing 
Neither in lines nor cubes nor surfaces! 
You eatch it in the eyes of violets blowing, 
You know it in the silent souls of trees. 
“O fourth dimension, thou art Love, a land 
Most talked of and least trodden, From thy garden 
Circe the ruck of beasts who scoff has banned, 
And nevermore will these thy lovers pardon.” 


THE FATE THAT PASSED HER BY. 


OSE HAZELDEAN was the fairest 
flower of Frau Kauffman’s ‘‘ garden of 
girls’—that happy home for training 
of the young idea, which every one of 
its young inmates regretted leaving 
when the time of each came in turn 
to go out into the world—the big, 
bright world beyond, that seemed to 
them so dazzling a prospect — the 
great, busy world where pleasure and 
pain, love and joy and suffering 
awaited them, and from which they 
would often and often look back, 

sometimes with longing regret, to those peaceful, happy 
days in Frau Kauffman’s ‘ select establishment.” 

Frau Kauffman loved her work. She had no children 
of her own, and she found her pleasure, as well as her 
duty, in training the fresh young hearts and minds in- 
trusted to her care. Of all ‘ her children,” as the good 
lady affectiouulely called her scholars, Rose Hazeldean 
was her favorite ; sweet sixteen-year-old Rose, with her 
blooming, flower-like face, and bonny brown curls, and 
laughing blue eves, like bits of the Summer sky that had 
wandered and lost their way from heaven and taken up 
their home beneath that fair, young mortal brow. No 
voice rang out so sweet and clear as Rose’s in the evening 
hymn; none could coax away even merited disapproba- 
tion, and change a frown of rebuke into a relenting smile, 
so soon as winsome Rose. 

‘**Girls, whose turn is it for the opera to-night 2”? Rose 
asked, as they sat round the long table at their early 
dinner, at which simple meal no rigid discipline of silence 
prevailed, and the hour of which was just an hour earlier 
than luncheon-time at the Hazeldeans’ London home. 

“It’s my turn to-night, and just my luck! They play 
‘Lohengrin’ on Saturday,” said Lina Hamilton, a pale, 
plain, sickly-looking girl, in delicate health and variable 
spirits, but amiable and affectionate and fairly popular 
among her schoolmates. 

*“‘That’s your own peculiar favorite opera, isn’t it ?” in- 
c aired Rose. 

**Yes, but they never play it on my night,” teplied 
Lina resignedly. 

“They will this time,” said Rose, with cheerful posi- 
tivensss. ‘Saturday's my evening, and we'll change. 
I'll take ‘Tl Barbidre ’ to-night, and you shall take ‘ Lo- 
hengrin ’ on Saturday.” 

“Thou art a good child, Rosenchén,” said Frau Kauff- 
man, with an approving and affectionate smile. 

“But, Rose, dear, do you like ‘Il Barbiére’ as well ?” 
demurred Lina, 
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‘* All operas are alike to me,” said Rose, sunnily. 

‘Oh, Rose!” exclaimed Mabel, the musical, depro- 
cating and horrified ; ‘‘ what! would you compare Verdj 
and Wagner 7° 

“Don’t look so dismayed!” laughed Rose. “I’m not 
such a Goth that I can’t tell ‘Lohengrin’ from ‘ Traviata,’ 
All I mean is that I enjoy one as much as the other, [ 
suppose for the simple reason that I enjoy all the goo 
things of life,” she added, suiting the action to the word 
by helping herself to one of the sweet German pastry- 
cakes which were piled liberally on the dishes. ‘‘ Lisbeth 
| does make first-class, A-1 cakes,’’ Rose observed, with the 
| calm approbation of a connoisseur. 

‘*A-1?” repeated Frau Kauffman, puzzled. 
“Oh, don’t you know? A-l—tip-top!” the girl ex- 
claimed, gayly. 
| ‘‘Those slang expressions do not sound pretty on thy 
| young lips, my child,” said the good Frau, gravely. 

**T catch them from Tom,” replied Rose, unabashed. 
‘Tt all comes from having a brother. Tom teaches me 
all my bad habits, and you all my good ones.” 

‘Then you will go to ‘Il Barbiére’ to-night?” said 
Lina Hamilton, returning to the main point. 

** And you will revel in the romance of ‘ Lohengrin’ on 
Saturday, and come home and dream of the silver knight 
in shining armor, and the enchanted swan, as I did last 
time,” responded Rose, who, in her heart, would infin- 
itely have preferred seeing Elsa’s heaven-sent champion 
to the little Barber of Seville. 

“Did you catch the habit of liking to give people 
pleasure from your brother Tom, or ere?” asked Lina, 
with a grateful smile. 

She had a suspicion that Rose was giving her the best 
of the exchange, but she justified her willingness to 
accept the offer on the ground that Rose got so much 
more brightness out of life than she did, it was not unfair 
that she should accept some of Rose’s superfluous sun- 
shine now and then. 

So, lightly and laughingly, these young schoolgirls 
fixed their arrangements for the evening, little dreaming 
what destiny might hang on the words so lightly spoken. 

In the primitive simplicity of almost Arcadian life in 
that part of Germany, in the days of Frau Kauffman’s 
school, it was quite the accepted custom for any one of 
the young ladies of that, or similar establishments, to at- 
tend the opera alone and unescorted. Mrs. Grundy re- 
garded such proceedings placidly ; in fact, Mrs. Grundy 
abided in a drowsy condition in that peaceful little 
German town, and seemed to spend half her time asleep. 
Had one of Frau Kauffman’s young ladies appeared at the 
opera with an escort, the old lady would, doubtless, have 
woke up sharply ; but the fact of their appearance alone 
at that time, and in that place, did not disturb the slumbers 
ofthe respected Mrs. G. So at the appointed hour old Lis- 
beth walked round with Miss Hazeldean to the operahouse, 
which was but a short distance, and having piloted the 
young lady through the crowd and deposited her in her 
seat, departed, promising to come and fetch her punctu- 
ally when the opera was over. Rose settled herself lux- 
uriously in her cushioned chair, and felt a very grand 
lady with her fan and opera-glass ; nor was her sense of 
importance at all lessened by the possession of a paper of 
lemon-drops, with which she proposed to refresh herself 
at intervals. 

She had a charming new hat, and the consciouness that 
the mirror had reflected a very pretty figure, as she set- 
tled the dainty headgear on her nut-brown hair, did not, 
to say the least of it, detract from her enjoyment. More 
than one amongst the audience glanced admiringly at the 
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innocent, girlish face, the fair, frank, Saxon beauty, in 
which there was no guile of allurement. 

The opera over, the curtain fallen upon the doubtful 
remainder of Figaro’s career and the future of the united 
lovers, the last of the lemon-lozenges consumed, Rose 
mingled with the stream of people pouring toward the 
exit, and found the substantial figure of faithful Lisbeth 
planted with her back against a pillar, waiting for ‘‘ her 
young lady,” of whom she took possession with a certain 
dragonish air, intended to ‘‘ warn off the premises ” any 
prowling wolves who migh have cast an eye on ‘that in- 
nocent lamb,” as she was wont to designate her favorite 
Fraulein Rose. 

It was not quite a mile from the opera-house to the 
Kauffman establishment ; the latter part “of the way 
skirted the iron-railed inclosure known as the King’s 
Garden. The road was very lonely just there, but it was 
close home, and Rose, to whom ‘‘ nerves” were as an un- 
known quantity, felt no more timid there than if she had 
been in her own grounds. As they passed along by the 
King’s Garden, Rose, leaning confidentially on Lisbeth’s 
arm, chattering to her about the opera, they heard hur- 
ried steps suddenly behind them, and a man stumbled 
against Rose so violently as almost to push her and her 
companion out of the path. His hand fell upon the girl’s 
shoulder. She supposed for the moment that it was an 
involuntary movement caused by a false step, ar d, start- 
led, she turned and looked up in his face. He was taller 
than she. It was a dark face, haggard and t«rrible, that 
looked down upon hers. There was a lamp-ost close by, 
and its rays fell full on her girlish beauty, the large blue 
eyes and childlike parted lips, as she glanced up at him, 
surprised and startled, but not alarmed. There was the 
fearlessness of absolute innocence in her look. She had 
never harmed a creature in her life and knew no fear of 
harm. He looked at her for a moment, his left hand still 
on her shoulder, his right hand hidden in his breast. 
Then, just as Lisbeth’s mouth, was opened to exclaim in 
indignation and alarm, he suddenly drew back, uttering 
no word of apology or explanation, and let them pass. 

“Come along, Miss Rose, my dear,” said Lisbeth, 
affrightedly ; ‘‘the dreadful man is drunk !” 

“Why, so he must be!” agreed Rose; “but how 
strange he looked. I never had anything so odd happen 
to me before.” 

She glanced back, and saw the man still standing, lean- 
ing back in the shadow of the wall, his hand still hidden 
in his breast. Lisbeth insisted on walking faster, and 
talked about the alarm it had given her all the short re- 
mainder of their way home. Rose went to-bed, and to 
sleep as soon as she laid her head on her pillow, and slept 
the blessed sleep of youth and health, in entire oblivion of 
the episode. 

In the morning those of the girls whose rooms were on 
the side of the house looking toward the King’s Garden 
were aroused by a hubbub of steps and voices, and cries 
of excitement and alarm. 

They looked out of the window and saw a crowd 

athering on the doorstep. Rose Hazeldean and Lina 
Hamilton were running down-stairs en déshabille to inquire 
the cause of the commotion, when Frau Kaufman, in a 
matinal toilette of short jacket, curl-papers and slippers, 
with a very pale face and a tragic expression, met them in 
the hall and waved them back, crying : 

“The sight is not for your eyes, my childrer !” 

It appeared that the old laundress who washed for the 
establishment (and who, according to the custom pre- 
vailing in that part, used to come at midnight, and find- 
ing the laundry prepared for her, remain to wash all 
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night, and leave only when her work was done in the 
morning) had been found lying across the threshold, dead 
and bathed in blood. 

She had been stabbed to the heart by one sure and 
deadly blow. She had been dead for hours when she 
was found, and by her side lay the dagger-knife with 
which the murder had been committed. Nobody could 
guess any motive for the crime. The old woman was of 
blameless and amiable character, well liked by her neigh- 
bors ; a poor, hardworking laundress, who could not be 
supposed to have had any valuables about her ; and who 
could be the enemy of this poor, harmless and most un- 
offending creature ? 

The Kauffman household was in a whirl of excitement ; 
all the police of the little town were on the qui vive. 
The body of the unfortunate woman was carried to the 
morgue; and the fatal crimson stains, at sight of which 
the young girls shuddered as they went out for their 
morning walk, were washed away from the threshold 
whereon they had lain like a red brand of crime. 

The next day Rose went out to spend the day with a 
young German lady, a great friend of hers, and accom- 
panied her to one of a course of lectures given by a certain 
celebrated professor who was then making a short stay in 
the town. 

When Rose returned home to tea, although she was 
well accustomed to being affectionately greeted, she was 
astonished to find herself passionately-clasped in Frau 
Kauffman’s arms and the centre of a deeply interested 
group of pupils and teachers, Lina Hamilton, who was 
nervous and excitable, amongst them, in floods of tears. 

‘Oh, thou dear little one !” exclaimed Frau Kauffman, 
embracing her pet pupil. ‘ Surely the good God was 
watching over thee, all innocent as thou art !” 

‘Oh, what an escape !” sobbed Lina. 

‘* What in the world is the matter ?” inquired Rose, im 
extreme amazement. 


‘*The man! the man! coming home from the opera! 
the man who pushed up against you by the King’s 
Garden !” cried two or three voices, speaking all at once. 

The story they had to tell, being put together coher- 


ently, was this: The blood-stained daggor-knife found 
beside the body of the murdered woman had proved the 
clew to the identification of the murderer. The police 
had discovered the cutler who sold the knife, and his in- 
formation had guided them to the purchaser—one Gustay 
Bliimenberg, a young man who.,bore the reputation of 
being eccentric, strange-tempered, vicious and quarrel- 
some, and who, it was reported, had lately been at vari- 
ance with his parents, whose patience he had worn out 
by his dissipation and ingratitude. In this young man’s 
room was found concealed a coat deeply stained with 
blood. No further evidence was needed, for, on being 
tuxed with the murder of the laundress, he made no 
attempt to deny his guilt, but, on the contrary, boldly 
admitted it, and told the story of the crime iu detail. 

He said that he had conceived a violent desire to go to 
California, the “ gold country” of which he had heard so 
much, and where he felt a presentiment that he would 
surely make his fortune. He could not, however, afford the 
journey without the assistance of his parents ; they were 
resolute in refusing him this help ; if they had but granted 
him his desire, he said, repeatedly, he was confident he 
would have made a fortune for himself and for them, and 
this would not have been ! 

‘Furious at their refusal, he went on to relate, he had 
taken a fearful oath that they should repentit. He would 
bring disgrace upon the family, and a blacker curse upon 
the name they taunted him with having already disgraced. 
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JOHN SOBIESKI, KING OF POLAND.— SEE PAGE 150. 


He bought the knife, and swore he would murder the 
first person whom Destiny delivered into his hands. With 
this intention, he had taken up his post at night in a 
corner by the King’s Garden, and waited --. a victim. 


He watched and waited till the road was quiet and de- | 
serted, and made up his mind to kill the first person who | 
| confession, made with perfect coolness, and never a sign 


should pass. 

The first to approach were two females—a young girl 
and an old servant ; the girl, he said, had on a white dress 
and blue shawl, and was apparently walking home from 
some entertainment. 

She was the nearest to 
him, and he sprang 
forward and laid his 
hand on her shoulder, 
his other hand on the 
knife, ready to draw it 
and to strike. But the 
girl turned and looked 
up at him, and his dia- 
bolical intent failed 
him. She was so very 


lovely, so young and 


fair, and had such a 
bright, happy, inno- 
cent face, he thought 
he would let her live. 
He could not strike 
that fresh young flower 
down into the dust. 
He could not even 
turn and slay the elder 
woman at her side be- 
fore those innocent 
blue eyes. He moved 
away, and let the two 
women pass on. 

The next to come 
that way was a poor 
woman, old and alone. 
She had neither youth 
nor beauty to unnerve 
his hand. She was 


LEOPOLD L, EMPEROR OF GEEMANY, 


OOUNT STARHEMBERG, COMMANDER AT VIENNA, 


quite defenseless, lonely, and evidently his predestined 
victim. He followed her a little way, and then, suddenly 


| leaping upon her like a tiger, stabbed her to the heart at 


a blow. 
He was the murderer, he pleaded guilty ; and now, 
perhaps, his parents would be sorry. This was all his 


He was tried, pronounced insane, 
* % *% 


of remorse or regret. 
and sent to a lunatic asylum. a 

Some three years afterward Rose—Rose Hazeldean no 
longer, but Mrs. Ar- 
thur Beauchamp, a 
bride, traveling on the 
Continent with her 
young husband in the 
full-orbed glow of the 
ideal honeymoon- 
joined a party of 
friends on the cheerful 
errand of ‘‘ going over 
the asylum.” She did 
not enjoy it very much, 
and often clung closely 
to her Arthur’s arm. 
They were going 
through the ward of 
dangerous incurables, 
and alluding to one of 
his ‘‘most interesting 
eases,” the doctor re- 
lated to them the story 
of ‘*Gustay Bliimen- 
berg,” not knowing, 
until Rose enlightened 
him, that amongst his 
little audience was the 
heroine of that adven- 
ture, wherein the glance 
of a girl’s blue eyes 
had saved her young 
life from a violent 
end. 

“Is he here ?” asked 
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Kose, much paler than usual, casting a nervous glance 
around. 

** He is here,” said the doctor, indicating the closed door 
of a cell near at hand, a door into which was let a square 
iron-barred lattice window. 

Rose turned, and saw behind this grating the unfor- 
gotten dark and haggard face which only once she had 
looked upon before—more haggard and terrible now, with 
wild eyes from which the light of reason had fled. 

He saw her, too ; and in a second & bony hand stretched 
out between the iron bars, and clutched her mantle 
tightly. 

Rose recoiled, with a faint ery of terror. 

**Come, come, Gustav !”’ said the doctor, sternly ; ‘‘ let 
go of the young lady’s cloak.” 

The madman took no notice of the doctor, but addressed 
Rose. 

““Why are you frightened ?” he said, quietly enough. 
“T know I’m mad, but I wouldn’t hurt you. Ilet you 
live, you know, because you were so young and pretty. 
I've often seen you since—often ; I see you in the night, 
in the darkness.” 

‘Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Beauchamp,” said the doctor. 
“Tt is strange ! these are the first rational words he has 
spoken for many months.” 

“Tam not afraid now,” replied Rose, looking with a 
tinge of reluctant compassion on the pallid, sunken face. 

‘People are afraid of me,” he said, coherently still. 
“They say I’m mad and dangerous, but you know I'd not 
hurt you. See! I'll let you go !” and he released his hold 
of her mantle. “I'll let you go! I wanted you to live 
and be happy, and you never need fear harm from me.” 

They were not only the first sane and coherent words 
he had spoken for months ; they were the last such words 
he ever spoke. From that hour he relapsed into a raving 
mania, from which he never rallied till death released 
him. Rose Beauchamp lives and is happy; only now 
and then she recells, with a shudder of pity and horror, 
her strange escape from the madman who would have 
murdered her but for the light that fell on her upturned 
face and revealed the bright, fresh, girlish loveliness that 
saved her. 
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SOBIESKI AND THE RELIEF 
VIENNA IN 1683. 


By HENRY E. 


OF 


MALDEN. 


Tat Austria exists as a great power, and can hope to 
be a greater in southeastern Europe, is owing in no small 
degree to the Polish aid which in 1683 defeated the Turkish 
armies before the gates of Vienna. The victor, John So- 
bieski, King of Poland, then deserved and enjoyed the 
gratitude of Christendom. Butthe unequal fate of a man 
great in character and in abilities, but born out of due 
time, in an incongruous age and in a state unworthy of 
him, has seldom been more conspicuously illustrated than 
in his career. 

The country which he ruled has disappeared from the 
roll of nations. The enemy whom he defeated has be- 
come, in his last decrepitude, the object merely of scorn. 
It seems now so incredible that the Turks should have 
been a menace to Europe, that it is no great claim to re- 
membrance to have defeated them. Sobieski, too, in his 
greatness and in his weakness, was a medieval hero. 
He was a great soldier rather than a great general, a 
national hero rather than a great king. His faith had the 
robust sincerity of that of a thirteenth-century knight, 
his character was marred by the violent passions of a 


medieval baron. His head was full of crusading projects— 
of the expulsion of the Turks, of the revival of a Catholic 
Greek state. 

Poland herself perished, partly through clinging to a 
medieval constitution in the midst of modern states. 
Her medievally-minded king and his exploits are eclipsed 
by other memories, even upon the scene of his greatest 
achievement. 

For the traveler who from the Tower of St. Stephen’s, 
in the centre of the old-town of Vienna, looks down upon 
the places made remarkable by great historic actions in 
the Valley of the Danube, has his eye turned first north- 
ward and eastward upon the Marchfeld. There, he is 
told, are Aspern and Essling, where the Archduke Charles 
beat Napoleon in 1809. There is the Island of Lobau, 
where Napoleon repaired his forces, and whence he issued 
to fight yonder the great and terrible conflict of Wagram. 
The scene, not of a great slaughter, not of a more ob- 
stinately contested fight than Wagram, but the scene of a 
battle more momentous in its consequences, lies upon the 
other side. Among the vineyards, villages and chateaux 
which cover the lower slopes of the Wiener Wald, among 
the suburbs of Nussdorf and of Hernals, Charles of Lor- 
raine and John Sobieski smote the Turkish armies in 
1683. There at one blow they frustated the last great 
Mohammedan aggression against Christendom. The 
victory was one of those decisive events which complete 
long-pending revolutions, and inaugurate new-political 
conditions in Europe. 

The treaties of Nimeguen in 1678-79 had marked a pause 
in a general European contest. France and the Empire, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Brandenburg, all retired from 
their active conflicts. Poland and the Porte had a little 
earlier concluded their strife by the peace of Zurawna. 
But in the general breathing-time the whole East re- 
sounded with warlike preparations, and it was without 
doubt evident that a great enterprise was being prepared 
which might make the reign of Mohammed IV. as illus- 
trious for Islam, and calamitous for Christendom, as that 
of Mohammed II. had been. Rome, Venice, Vienna, were 
the three capitals in more immediate danger, but the 
whole Continent was interested, and all other designs 
were necessarily suspended till it became clearer where 
this storm would fall. 

For, two hundred years ago, the Ottoman Empire still 
stood high among the greatest of European powers. 

A compact yet widely spread collection of kingdoms 
and of provinces obeyed the head of the Mohammedan 
world. Northern Africa, Western Asia, and Eastern 
Europe, were ruled from the Bosphorus. 

The armies of the Sultan were unapproachable in 


| numbers, unsurpassable in valor, by those of the Christian 


powers. Their discipline and warlike science were no 
longer what they once had been, the first in Europe ; but 
their inequality in these respects to their enemies was not 
yet so marked as at present. Military and administrative 
skill were yet to be found in their empire. From the first 
appearance of the Turks in Europe, Mohammedan rule 
had been extending. The Curistian reconquest of Spain 
was balanced by the inroads of this new enemy upon the 
Eastern Empire. The conquest of Grenada was more 
than counterbalanced by the Turkish conquest of Hun- 
gary. The Turks upon the middle Danube were a menace 
at once to Poland, Germany, and to northern Italy. Nor 
was this amere temporary inroad. Two-thirds of Hungary 
were then firmly held in their grasp, and their frontiers 
were not going back. Though the Spaniards and Vene- 
tians had destroyed their fleet at Lepanto in 1571, though 
Montecuculi had routed their armies at St. Gotthard ia 


1664, though Sobieski and the Poles made the great 
slaughter of Choczim in 1673, yet the frontiers of the 
Turks were advanced by every war. After Lepanto, the 
peace confirmed them in the possession of Cyprus ; after 
St. Gotthard, they retained the strong City of Neuhausel, 
in Hungary, and conquered Candia ; after Choczim, they 
were cunfirmed in their possession of Podolia, and the 
Ukraine, the Marchland of Poland. 

Of their soldiers the most formidable were the Janis- 
saries. 

These Janissaries formed a disciplined body of regular 
infantry. In the seventeenth century the Turks clung to 
the sabre, the musket, and even bows and arrows, as 
their arms, neglecting the pike, just as afterward they 
neglected the bayonet. But in the use of their arms every 
man of the Janissaries was a trained expert. The Turk- 
ish horsemen were famed for their rapidity of action, being 
generally more lightly armed and better mounted than 
the Germans or Poles. The Spahis, or Royal Horse- 
guards, were the flower of the cavalry. 

Light troops, who were expected to live by plunder, 
spread far and wide before an advancing Ottoman host, 
eating up the country, destroying the inhabitants, and 
diverting the attention of the enemy. The Ottoman artil- 
lery was numerous, and the siege pieces of great calibre. 
Auxiliaries, such as the Tartars of the Crimea, the troops 
of Moldavian, Wallachian, Transylvanian, and even Hun- 
garian princes, made a formidable addition to their forces. 
These armies lay, a terror to the inhabitants, a constant 
anxiety to the rulers, upon the frontiers of Germany and 
Poland ; a black storm of war, ever ready to break in de- 
structive energy upon them. 

It was not till the second siege of Vienna, and her relief 
by Sobieski in 1683, that the real instability of the power 
of the Sultan was disclosed, that his armies were routed, 
his frontiers curtailed, his power rolled back within the 
Save and the Carpathians. 

Not for the first time, in the Summer of that year 
Europe trembled at the progress of the Crescent. Since 
then, the tide of victory has run almost uninterruptedly 
in favor of the Cross, and Turkey has sunk from being 
the terror to the position of a tolerated scandal to Europe. 

The decline of her forces, the reversal of the former 
position of Turk and Christian in the East, dates from this 
great catastrophe of Islam. For Eastern Europe at least 
the battle before Vienna was a decisive battle. 

The Turks constantly made a powerful diversion in 
favor of France. Turkish victories upon the one side of 
Germany meant successful French aggressors upon the 
other. The Emperor was exposed on either side of 
these two implacable enemies. At Versailles, as at the 
Porte, had the destruction of the house of Austria been 
sworn. 

The great Turkish Vizier, the restorer of order and 
prosperity, Ahmed Kiuprili, had had a greater counter- 
part in the French minister, Cardinal Richelieu. Nor 
was the French ascendency won by arms alone. The 
order and splendor of her government, the genius of her 
authors, the attractions of her society, the diplomatic 
skill of her ambassadors, made a French party in every 
court in Europe. 

Her frontiers were steadily advancing at the expense of 
Spain and of the German princes. Neither force nor 
treaties seemed to avail aught against her superior 
strength and cunning. Her power was not finally checked, 
nor her ambition confined within bounds, till a great 
confederacy, the League of Augsburg, was made in 1686. 
Yet such a confederacy would have been scarcely possi- 
ble had the Turks been victorious at Vienna in 1683. 
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Attempts to Germanize the Magyar nation and to over- 
ride their laws united the Hungarians against Vienna. A 
conspiracy, fomented by France, was discovered and 
crushed in 1671. But Emerich Count Tekeli, escaping 
into Transylvania, with the assistance of the Turks com- 
menced a guerilla warfare. Numbers joined his standard. 
A levy was made even in Poland. With the almost open 
aid of the Pasha of Buda they fully held their own against 
the Imperial generals. 

The Turks were now not slow to take advantage of the 
difficulties of Austria. After their defeat at St. Gotthard 
in 1664, they had consented to a twenty years’ truce, by 
which they were still left in possession of the greater 
part of Hungary, and of that part where the pure Magyar 
population prevailed. 

With the active aid of the Hungarians, and with the 
tacit consent of France, they deemed it possible to deal a 
mortal blow at the house of Austria. Mahomet IV. was 
spurred on by the zeal of the Grand Vizier, Kara Musta- 
pha, who was believed to aim at no less than a dependent 
kingdom for himself in Hungary or at Vienna. 

Too late, in 1681, the court of Vienna attempted a con- 
ciliatory policy in Hungary. Tekeli defied the Emperor, 
and assumed the offensive even beyond the borders of 
Hungary. Neither was the Porte to be propitiated. In 
vain an Imperial Embassy to Constantinople sought a 
prolongation of the truce, which was on the point of ex- 
piring. The demands of the Turks rose with the progress 
of their preparations. A principality for Count Tekeli, 
in Hungary ; extension of territory, with the strongest 
border fortresses ; a great war indemnity—such were the 
terms which implied a determination not to negotiate. 
The ambassador, Count Caprara, was compelled as a 
prisoner himself to witness the departure of the Turkish 
hosts for the frontier. At the end of the year 1682 the 
main body were drawn together at Adrianople. Mohammed 
IV. encouraged his troops by his countenance in the 
camp. The Spring of 1683 saw it finally in motion for 
the Danube. Kara Mustapha was invested with complete 
command, 

Oriental exaggeration is prone to magnify the hosts 
which Asiatic despots can command for their service. 
On the muster-roll, found in the tent of the Grand 
Vizier after his defeat, we find, in round numbers, 275,000 
fighting men enumerated, as the original strength of the 
Turkish army. Camp-followers of all descriptions must 
have doubled these numbers. In Hungary the Vizier 
effected a junction with Count *Tekeli, at the head of 

nearly 60,000—Hungarians, Transylvanians, Turks and 
Tartars. 

Half a million of men, probably, of all creeds and races, 
were arrayed under the standard of the Prophet in the 
valley of the Danube. According to the Turkish returns, 
50,000 men perished in the operations before the decisive 
battle that relieved Vienna. Of the whole vast multitude, 
not more than 50,000 ultimately regained the Turkish 
frontier. 

The struggle between Turk and Christian was not of 
the character of civilized warfare. Prisoners were seldom 
made. The Christian slaughtered; the Turk, if he 
spared, sold into slavery his captives—prisoners we 
cannot call them—to whom future release was denied. 
Far and wide before the Turkish armies, the Tartars and 
the irregular horsemen, whose sole pay was plunder, 
whose diversion and whose business at once was rapine, 
spread in a desolating crowd over the country. The 
whole of the unconquered Hungary, the Austrian duchy, 
the plains of Moravia and the mountains of Styria were 
swept or threatened by the scourge. Poland they had 
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long held to be their licensed field of plunder, and now | pold could muster but scanty forces. A full half of the 
Bavaria, and Bohemia even, trembled at the terror of | territory now united under the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
their approach. An estimate of the numbers of cap- archy was in the hands of Turks, or of the Hungarian 
tives taken by the Turks in this invasion gives 32,000 rebels ; or then formed part of the territories of Poland. 
grown persons, the great majority women, 204 of whom | The German princes were distant, jealous, slow to move, 


were maiden daughters of the nobility ; and 26,000 little | Brandenburg was irritated ; France, all but openly how 
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children. How many of these perished under their hard- | tile ; Spain, powerless ; Venice, a shadow of her former 

ships, or by the Turkish disasters ; how many others may | self. Poland alone, under her heroic monarch, John 

have lost home, wealth and honor, must remain beyond | Sobieski, might give present and substantial assist- 

enumeration or even conjecture. In Lower Austria, and | ance. 

on the frontiers of Hungary alone, 4,936 villages and Poland was, indeed, to all appearance, still a great 

hamlets were given to the fames. | country. The present Russian province of Poland, Li- 
To meet this torrent of devastation, the Emperor Leo- | thuania, Gallicia, Posen, and part of Prussia proper, were 
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Polish. Her frontiers stretched from the Dnieper to the 
Oder, from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 

Yet her people were turbulent without freedom, proud 
without steadiness of purpose. She lacked the equality 
and the popular support proper to a republic, as she 
lacked the fixed succession to the highest office and the 
consistent policy which are supposed to be the advantages 
of monarchy. A mob of tens of thousands of armed cit- 
izens pretended to form a deliberative diet. In the huge 
concourse a single relo could stay proceedings, unless, 
indeed, the malcontent paid for his opposition with his 
life. Below these citizen-nobles, the poople were slaves. 
Poland and Lithuania were set against each other contin- 
ually. The monarchy became purely elective in the six- 
teenth century. The king was the nominee of some 
foreign court, or of some domestic party or family. Fac- 
tions nourished from abroad were thus kept alive. Once 
elected, the king found his power curtailed on every side ; 
and was generally as solicitous for the advancement, and 
future succession, perhaps, of his family, as for the good 
of the state. 

John Sobieski, the Polish King, and himself once a 
Polish nobleman, though not a candidate put forward by 
France, was generally supposed to lean toward a French 
connection. His wife was French ; he had passed some 
years in France, and had served in Louis’s Musketeers of 
the Guard. His most formidable rival for the crown had 
been Charles Leopold of Lorraine, the Austrian candi- 
date who was now commanding the Imperial armies. An 
ill omen for any unity of action in the future, between the 
two, against the Turks, 

Sobieski had fought his way to royalty. He had con- 
tended against the enemies, from Sweden to Turkey, with 
whom Poland was continually embroiled. His medals 
bore the proud device of a sword piercing three laurel 
crowns, with oa its point a royal diadem, and the truth- 
ful motto below, Per has ad istam. Poland had been af- 
flicted by Cossack insurrectiou, Tartar devastation and 
Turkish conquest. Michael had signed the disgraceful 
peace of Buksacs, by which the Poles became Turkish 
tributaries. Sobieski and the other nobles repudiated 
the treaty ; and and at Choczim, in 1673, Sobieski over- 
threw the Turks with such slaughter that ‘tthe turbans 
were floating thick as autumnal leaves upon the Dniester.” 
The crown of Poland rewarded his victory ; but the tur- 
bulence and inconstancy of his subjects prevented his 
reaping the fruits of success. At the most critical mo- 
ments he was left destitute of men and of money. At 
Lemberg, before his coronation, and at Zurawna aftet it, 
he was glad to have successfully defended the remainder 
of his country. The peace of Zurawna left part of the 
Ukraine and nearly all Podolia in Turkish hands. 

The Turks, scrupulously observing their part of the 
agreement, believed that they thereby secured the neu- 
trality of Poland. Sobieski had suffered injuries and 
affronts at the hands of Austria. At the last moment 
only would Leopold consent to address by the title of 
Majesty the man who was to save his empire. If the 
Poles fought, Podolia, not Hungary, the recovery of 
Kaminiec, not the relief of Vienna, should be their object. 
The Lithuanians, jealous of Sobieski, were slow to move. 
The Cossacks were not to be depended upon. The coun- 
try was drained of men and money by former campaigns. 
The French ambassador, Forbin, Cardinal de Janson, 
was instructed to work upon the King by promises of 
fnture support. No means were to be spared to detach 
Poland from Austria. The Cardinal worked cautiously ; 


but a special agent, the Marquis de Vitry, spared no 
pains to foment jealousies and to excite fears, and distrib- 
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uted money among the partisans of a peace policy. An 
abortive scheme was entertained for supplanting the King 
himself. But the conspiracy was discovered, and the 
effect was disastrous to the French faction. The Poles 
rallied round the victor uf Choczim and of Lemberg. 
De Vitry retired from Poland. Fortunately, also, for 
Christendom, the wife of Sobieski, Marie Casimire de la 
Grange d’Arquien, a Frenchwoman, determined to thwart 
the diplomacy of her native land. 

Sobieski, at the age of fifty-three, still burned with 
youthful ardor for his wife of forty-one. ‘ His incompar- 
able Maria,” as the King addressed his Queen in his fre- 
quent letters, was at all events vain and intriguing. Yet 
on this occasion her persuasions seconded the sound argu- 
ments which swayed Sobieski. His true atmosphere was 
that of the battle-field. His most glorious victories were 
won over the Infidels. The danger which menaced Austria 
was @ common menace to Christendom. Warsaw itself 
would not be safe if Vienna fell. The foremost champion 
of the Cross would not be wanting in such a crisis. In 
his enthusiasm he deemed it possible to unite the jarring 
elements of European society in a grand crusade. Visions 
floated before him of a great League, including the 
Christian powers and the Persians, by which the Turkish 
Empire should be overthrown, Coustantinople recovered, 
Moldavia and Wallachia united to the Polish crown, and 
a Republic of Athens and the Morea established. 

But a general subscription was needed to put any army 
into the field at all. Rome and Italy were foremost in 
contributions ; even ecclesiastical property was allowed 
to be mortgaged. The Pope was able to provide two 
million scudi. Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, bestirred 
herself to increase the fund. The Regent of Portugal 
sent money, and 1,200,000 florins were to be advanced by 
the Emperor to pay the Polish troops. The Pope guar- 
anteed the repayment, and contributions were expected 
from the King of Spain. 

Leopold condescended to yield the title of ‘‘ Majesty ” 
to the King of Polan¢, and held out hopes of a marriage 
between the son of Sobieski and an Austrian Archduchess, 
Ths treaty of alliance was signed, but before the Polish 
troops could be mustered the Turkish armies, united with 
those of Tekeli, were pouring across the frontier. 

Charles of Lorraine, the Imperial commander, had 
under his orders less than 40,000 men. The levy in Hun- 
gary produced 3,000 soldiers only for Leopold’s service. 
Six thousand Hungarians, raised for the Emperor, went 
over to the enemy. Yet, contrary to his own opinion, 
Lorraine began with offensive operations against the 
Turkish Fortress of Neuhausel. A partial success was 
followed by a disastrous repulse, and the army withdrew 
south of the Danube, as the main Turkish force ap- 
proached on that side of the river. Lorraine had some 
idea of making a stand near the Raab to cover the Austrian 
frontier, but-such an attempt was too hazardous. He de- 
termined to retreat, and: await the reinforcements prom- 
ised. Garrisons were hastily flung into Raab, Komorn 
and Leopoldstadt. The infantry, under Count Leslie, 
fell back along the’Schitt Island. The cavalry marched 
south side of the river, but on July 7th, at Petronel, 15,000 
Spahis and Tartars burst upon their march. For a time 
Count Taaffe, with the rear guard, was in extreme danger. 
Lorraine and Louis of Baden rallied the cavalry and 
speedily repulsed the enemy, but much of the baggage 
became the prey of the Tartars. Altenburg and Haim- 
burg, posts upon the Danube, had been already stormed 
by the Turkish infantry. 

Stragglers who first left the field spread the rumor that 
the Duke of Lorraine was killed and the army totally 
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defeated, while their report seemed confirmed by the glow 
of burning villages upon the eastern horizon. The Im- 
perial Court, which had delayed its flight, tarried now 
no longer. Yet means of escape were barely open, when 
at length Leopold understood that he must defend or 
abandon his capital. With all their train of courtiers, 
of ladies, and of servants, the Imperial family, shorn of 
pomp and dignity, poured over the Tabor bridge in all 
the misery of panic fear. Part of their baggaze actually 
became the prey of the marauders. The whole court, 
including even the Empress herself, who was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, were driven to seek rest in farms 
and cottages. Once they passed the night under a tem- 
porary shelter of boughs. On to Lintz, and from Lintz 
to the frontier, they fled, till their confidence at last re- 
turned behind the fortifications of the Bavarian city of 
Passau. 

People from the surrounding country who had taken 
thelter in Vienna turned their thoughts to some means of 
escape. A never-ending stream of carriages and of fugi- 
tives soon followed in the tracl: of the Imperial party. 
East and south the glare of burning villages told that the 
Turkish horsemen were there. High on the summit of 
the Kahlenberg the flames of the Camaldulensian Convent 
illuminated the track of the fugitives. Sixty thousand 
persons left thg city in a few days, but not to escape. 
Some fell into the hands of the Hungarian and Tartar 
marauders. 

In Vienna there was ample cause for terror. The forti- 
fications were old and imperfect, the suburbs encroached 
upon the works, the number of the defenders small. 
Thirteen thousand infantry and seven thousand armed 
citizens formed the garrison. The command was in- 
trusted to Ernest Rudiger Count Starhemberg, an officer 
of tried skill and courage. He had served under Monte- 
cuculi and the Prince of Orange. He entered the city as 
the fugitives forsook it. He set the people to work upon 
the fortifications, organized them, and assured them that 
he would live and die with them. 

Kolonitz, Bishop of Neustadt, once himself a soldier 
and a knight of Malta, was conspicuous among many 
brave and devoted men for his liberal donations to the 
troops, and for his superintendence of the sanitary state 
of the city. In one respect alone the place was well fur- 
nished ; 321 pieces of artillery were supplied for the fort- 
ifications. The city was defended with ten bastions, the 
curtains covered by ravelins, with a ditch mostly dry. 
On the side of the Danube was merely a wall with towers 
and platforms, and all the works more or less decayed. 

On July 13th the Turkish regular cavalry came in 
sight, then fire was set to the suburbs which impeded 
the defense. They were speedily consumed. On the 
Mth the Turkish army took up its position, encamping 
in a semicircle round the defenses not washed by the 
Danube. A city, surpassing in size and population the 
beleaguered capital, sprang up about the walls of Vienna. 
The tents of the Vizier were pitched opposite the Burg 
bastion. The camp was crowded not only by soldiers, 
but by the merchants of the East, who thronged thither 
to deal in the plunder of the Christians. The Imperial 
troops attempted to hold the Leopoldstadt Island, but 
the Turks threw bridges across and drove the Christians 
to the northern bank. The honses of the Leopoldstadt 
were fired by the Turks, and the bridge leading to the 
northern shore destroyed by the Imperialists. The in- 
vestment.of Vienna was thus completed. Batteries from 
the Leopoldstadt, and from the soutn and west, crossed 
it with fire in all directions. Trenches were opened, and 
the mines, advancing with alarming rapidity, enveloped 


the works from the Scottish gate to the Burg bastion. 
Upward of 300 pieces of artillery played upon the 
crumbling defenses of the city. The pavement of the 
streets was torn up, that the balls might bury themselves 
in the soft earth where they fell. The upper floors and 
roofs of the houses were barricaded, to guard against the 
fire of the dropping shells. The streets were blocked 
behind the walls, chains drawn across them, and the 
houses prepared for defense to the last extremity. All 
the gates had been walled up but one, which, being par- 
tially covered by the stream of the Wien, was left 
open as a sally-port. Early in the siege, the assailed, 
frequently issuing forth, frustrated the operations of the 
enemy, and even captured provisions. But in time the 
diminishing numbers of the garrison forbade even suc- 
cessful sorties, 

The progress of the Turks was rapid with sap and 
mine. They were famed for their skill with intrenching 
and engineering tools. Their mines penetrated in every 
direction to the counterscarp of the place, and ultimately 
to the walls themselves. At length the very cellars of 
the nearest houses were threatened by a subterranean 
enemy ; and water and drums strewn with peas were 
placed in them, to denote, by the slightest vibration, the 
work of the Turkish miner’s pick. 

At the very beginning of operations the city all but 
perished through a fire, which actually reached the win- 
dows of the Imperial arsenal, stored with 1,800 barrels of 
powder. The exertions of Captain Count Guido Star- 
hemberg, nephew of the commandant, who personally 
superintended the removal of the powder through the op- 
posite windows, together with a lucky change of wind, 
saved the city. 

But on the 23d, 25th and 27th of July the opening 
assaults were delivered. All were repulsed, but with 
loss of lives ill-spared. 

Closer and closer crept the Turkish sappers. Assault 
after assault upon the outer fortifications gradually 
wrested important positions from the besieged. The 
Burg and Lowel’ bastions, with the connecting curtain, 
were reduced to shapeless ruin. Every device was tried 
to retard the attack. Nevertheless, on August 7th the 
Turks made a lodgment upon the counterscarp, after 
terrible losses upon both sides. 

The Janissaries stood upon the very threshold of the 
city. Hand-to-hand fighting was carried on in the ditches. 
The citizens, armed with scythes upon the end of poles, 
contended with advantage from above. Boiling pitch 
and water stood continually ready to overwhelm the as- 
sailants as they struggled up. Besiegers and besieged 
were continually within pistol-shot of each other, and 
showers of Turkish arrows descended on the town. As 
yet no footing was obtained by the Turks within the body 
of the place. But the Vizier commanded 200,000 men, 
Starhemberg but 20,000, on whom disease and the toils of 
the defense told fearfully. Starhemberg, disabled by 
dysentery early in the siege, was carried in a chair from 
post to post, amidst the hottest of the fire. The chief 
engineer of the garrison, Rimpler, fell. Colonel Biirner, 
commanding the artiilery, and the Prince of Wurtemberg, 
were @sabled. More than a thind of the regular soldiers 
perished. Food became scarce, and dysentery followed 
inevitably in the train of want. Fever sprang from the 
confinement, filth and bad air inseparable from their con- 
dition. The Bishop of Neustadt labored unremittingly 
among the sick, nor cared less for the safety of the whole. 
Non combatants were organized by him in‘o bands of 
scavengers, hospital attendants, and carriers of the 
wounded, 
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A dispatch from Starhemberg, dated August 18th, came 
safely to the hands of Lorraine. It was carried by 
Kolschitzki, a Pole, who relied upon his knowledge of 
the Turkish tongue and manners, and who, in Turkish 
dress, penetrated the besieging lines. The Pole suc- 
ceeded in returning again in a Jike manner into the city 
with dispatches. 

The 29th of August was looked for as the decisive day. 
On that anniversary Stuhlweissenberg and Belgrade had 
fallen. On that day the strength of Hungary had been 
smitten, and her King, Louis, had died, before the hosts 
of the great Solyman, on the field of Mohacs. 

On that day a mine was sprung under the Burg ravelin, 
nearly completing its ruin ; and 300 or 400 Turks at- 
tempted to establish themselves upon the remains, but 
were driven back. Another mine was sprung, but no assault 
followed. 

In the Turkish camp murmurs and dissensions now ran 
high. The Janissaries clamored at their lengthy de- 
tention in the trenches. They openly accused the in- 
capacity of the Vizier. For the Turkish leader hoped to 
capture the city as the seat of a new kingdom. So, 
while the decisive days passed, the signal for attack was 
delayed until the courage of his soldiers was dissipated 
and their confidence destroyed. On the contrary, the 
unexpected reprieve gave courage to the defenders. 

Charles of Lorvaine, with a handful of troops, but 
slowly reinforced by the German levies, was opposed both 
to the Turks and to Tekeli. Though driven from all im- 
mediate communication with the city, his presence yet 
animated the besieged. He fixed his headquarters at 
Krems, where the Saxon contingent presently arrived, 
followed by the troops of the Circles and the Bavarians. 
Toward the end of August he advanced and rescued 
Presburg from Tekeli. He followed up the operation 
by a defeat inflicted on the combined forces of the Turks 
and Hungarians upon the Marchfeld. But decisive oper- 
ations were postponed till after the coming of the King 
of Poland and of the rest of the German troops. 

Lorraine undoubtedly proved his title to generalship; but 
nothing except the extraordinary apathy of the Vizier ren- 
dered that generalship sucessful. A skillful employment 
of the enormous force of Turkish cavalry must have forced 
the Imperial army to retire for want of supplies. An 
able commander, with such forces at his command, might 
have prevented the march of Sobieski or the junction of 
the Poles and Germans. 

Meanwhile Sobieski had left Warsaw for Cracow on 
July 18th. Up to the last moment the Turks disbelieved 
in his coming, and the Emperor and the French King 
doubted it. He was gouty, he was rheumatic, he was too 
fat to ride ; such was the tenor of the information of the 
baffled French agent De Vitry. Nevertheless, on the 22 of 
August, he was on the Silesian frontier with the main 
part of his army. It consisted mostly of cavalry. His 
infantry was less numerous and inferior, their shabby ac- 
coutrements contrasting sharply with the gaudy equip- 
ment of the cavaliers. ‘‘ They have sworn to dress them- 
selves better in the spoils of the enemy,” the King said 
of one regiment, deprecating the eriticism of the Germans. 
His march lay through Silesia and Moravia, through the 
borders ef the lands devastated by the Tartars. Urged 
by message after message from Lorraine, he left his 
army to follow under the leadership of Field-Marshal 
Jablonowski, and hurried on at the head of 2,000 cavalry, 
his son Prince Jame® by his side. 

We can follow every movement of the campaign from 
the letters which, amid the hurry of the march, during 
short hours snatched from sleep, once at least during the 


thunder of a Turkish cannonade, he found time to dis- 
patch continually to his queen. Seule joie de mon ame, 
charmante et bien-aimée Mariette, as he calls her. Her 
letters in reply are his continual consolation amid the 
labors of the campaign, the ingratitude of the Emperor, 
and the insubordination of his subjects. ‘‘I read all 
your letters, my dear and incomparable Maria, thrice 
over—once when I receive them, once when I retire to my 
tent and am alone with my love, once when I sit down to 
answer them.” 

On August 29th he writes, from near Brunn in Moravia, 
sending the news of the retreat of Tekeli after his defeat 
by Lorraine, and adding that he hopes the next day, on 
nearing the Danube, to hear the cannon which tell that 
Vienna is till untaken. On the 31st he is near Tuln, 
and had effected his junction with Lorraine. Despairing 
of the arrival of the Lithuanians, he has distributed 
the arms intended for them among the Poles. Still more 
is he distressed at the non-appearance of the Cossacks, 
invaluable for outpost duty. 

Lorraine had been a competitor with Sobieski for 
the crown of Poland, and it must have been a singular 
meeting when the rivals first came face to face co-operat- 
ing together in a mighty enterprise. Sobieski the King, 
whose offspring were not to reign ; Charles the duke, the 
destined ancestor of the Imperial line of Austria. The 
one in the semi-Oriental magnificence of his country—he 
went into action before Vienna ina sky-blue silk doublet— 
the other in the dress of a campaigner, best described in 
Sobieski’s own words. The duke he finds modest and 
taciturn, stooping, plain, with a hooked nose, marked 
with smallpox ; clad in an old gray coat, with “‘ a fair wig 
ill-made,” a hat without a band, ‘‘ boots of yellow leather, 
or rather of what was yellow three months ago.” ‘‘ Avec 
tout ga, il n’a pas la mine d’un marchand, muis d'un homme 
comme il faut, et méme d’un homme de distinction. C'est un 
homme avec qui je m’accorderais facilement.”” The friend- 
ship of the former rivals was cemented by a banquet. 
Besides Lorraine, Sobieski found a crowd of German 
princes awaiting his arrival: John George of Saxony, 
William III.’s right-hand man in the Netherlands, win- 
ning high praise from the King for his activity and zeal ; 
Maximilian of Bavaria, whose courage and ill-fortune were 
hereafter to be signalized at Blenheim and at Ramilies, 
There were two Wurtembergers and the Prince of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, afterward George I. of England; the 
Prince of Saxe-Lauenberg ; a Hohenzollern and a Hessian ; 
three Princes of Anhalt ; Hermann and Louis of Baden ; 
two sons of Montecuculi, the conqueror of St. @etthard ; 
last and youngest, though not least, Eugene of Savoy, the 
future conqueror of Zenta and of Belgrade. There was 
Count Leslie, of that Scotch house which had given 
generals to half the armies of Europe ; Count Taafe, the 
Irishman, afterward Earl of Carlingford, whose elder 
brother fell at the Boyne, but whose services to the allies 
secured the earldom from forfeiture. There were gathered 
veterans of the Thirty Years’ War, men who might have 
seen Gustavus or Wallenstein. As was wittily said, the 
Empire would bave been there had only the Emperor 
been present. The Brandenburg troops also were wanting. 

Everywhere the most cheerful deference was rendered 
to Sobieski. The princes, jealous of each other before, 
now vied with each other in zealous obedience to the con- 
queror of Choczim. His experience was unique, bis per- 
sonal character commanding. The aseendency exercised 


by Sobieski is nowhere more decisively illustrated than 
in the conduct of 500 Janissaries, a trophy of his victories, 
who now formed his bedy-guard. He offered them leave 
of absence from the battle, or even a free passage to the 
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Turkish camp, but they besought leave to live and die with 
him. The King himself was fully prepared to accept the 
advice of generals like Lorraine and Waldeck. He had left 
his royal dignity behind at Warsaw, as he told Lorraine, 
and at once agreed with the latter upon a plan for cross- 
ing the Danube at Krems and at Tuln, concentrating at 
Tuln and marching over the Kahlenberg to Vienna. He 
only complained of the backward condition of the bridges 
and of the slow assemblage of the troops, whereas the 
Emperor had by letter assured him that all was ready 
before he had left Poland. The united armies numbered 
85,000 men. But not more than 77,000 men were avail- 
able upon the battle-field. The artillery numbered 168 
pieces. 

On September 4th, the King writes from near Tuln. 


Sobieski tells his wife that he has a continual cold and | 


headache, and is night and day in the saddle. He could 
not mount without assistance, yet in the midst of such 
operations no rest is possible. The Turks are, he says, 
really ignorant of his presence, or refuse to believe it. 

Much baggage was left north of the Danube; much 
more upon the southern side, intrenched and defended. 

On September 8th, when the concentration of the 
army upon the southern bank was completed, Marco 
Aviano, the Emperor’s confessor, celebrated a solemn 
Mass, and gave a formal benediction to the Christian 
army. Sobieski then stepped forward, and after address- 
ing the assembled officers, bestowed the honor of knight- 
hood upon his son James. An enthusiastic votary of his 
religion, he desired to impress upon his army that their 
cause was the cause of God. 

Sobieski had decided to advance with his left wing 
covered by the Danube, and to throw succor into Vienna 
upon that side ; while with the right he threatened the 
rear of the Turkish camp. With this object the march was 
directed upon the Leopoldsberg and the Kahlenberg, the 
last heights north of Vienna. 

On the 10th of September, the forward movement began. 
As evening fell on the 6th a‘flight of signal rockets had 
cheered Vienna, in answer to the fiery messengers of dis- 
tress which nightly rose from the spire of St. Stephen’s. 
But to carry an army up the Kahlenberg was a hard 
There was, however, all need for despatch. The 
last despairing message had come from Starhemberg, 
‘No time to be lost; no time indeed to be lost.” 

There was no time to be lost indeed. The fortifications 
of Vienna were a mere heap of ruins. The Imperial 
Palace was battered to pieces. Nearly one whole quarter 
of the city was in ashes. On the 3d of September, the 
long-contested Burg ravelin yielded. On the 4th, the 
salient angle of the Burg bastion was blown into the air. 
On the 6th, a similar miue and assault following cumbered 
the Léwel bastion with ruin and with corpses. Tor a 
moment, the horse-tails were planted upon the ramparts. 
Driven back thence with difficulty, the Turks still clung 
to the Burg ravelin, and four pieces of cannon planted 
there completed the ruin of the works. But no new 
attack came. Informed of the advance of Lorraine, 
though still incredulous of the presence of Sobieski, the 
Vizier began to draw his troops toward the Kahlenberg. 
He still clung to the batteries and trenches ; still kept the 
pick of his Janissaries grappling with the prize so nearly 
He rejected the advice of the Pasha of Pesth, to 
withdraw across the Wien and fortify a camp, secure that 
if the Christians attacked and failed Vienna would fall. 
He remained irresolute, halting between his expected 
booty and her deliverer. 

Sobieski had already taken the measure of his opponent. 
In reply to desponding views of Lorraine at Tuln, he had 


task. 


won, 
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said: ‘‘ Be of good cheer; which of us at the head of 
200,000 men would have allowed this bridge to have been 
thrown within five leagues of his camp ?” To his wife he 
wrote : ‘‘A commander who has thought neither of in- 
trenching his camp, nor of concentrating his forces, but 
who lies encamped there as if we were 100 miles off, is 
predestined to be beaten.” From the Kahlenberg, he 
said to his soldiers : ‘‘ This man knows nothing of war ; 
we shall beat him.” 

The march up the defiles of the Kahlenberg presented, 
even without interruptions, extraordinary difficulties. 
The King himself pushed forward to superintend. He 
was so long parted from his Polish troops that they 
became anxious for his safety. He rejoined them at mid- 
day on the 11th, and encouraged them as they marched ; 
or, as he says, rather climbed to the summit. Some Saxon 
troops, first arriving with three guns, opened fire upon a 
Turkish detachment marching too late to secure the im- 
portant position. The Turks retired, and the distant 
firing announced to Vienna the first tidings of deliver- 
ance. It was not till the evening of the 11th, however, 
that the main body of the army reached the ridge. 
Even then many had lagged behind; the paths were 
nearly impracticable for artillery, and the Germans aban- 
doned many of their guns. But few pieces, indeed, were 
fired after the beginning of the battle on the follow- 
ing day, Polish guns, for the most part, brought up by 
the vigor of the Grand Marshal of the Artillery, Kouski. 

An hour before sunset, September 11th, as Sobieski and 
the generals stood at length upon the crest of the hill, 
they saw outspread before them one of the most magnifi- 
cent, yet terrible displays of human power which man 
has seen. There lay the valley and the islands of the 
Danube, covered with an encampment, the sumptuous- 
ness of which seemed better suited for an excursion of 
pleasure than for the hardships of war. Within it stood 
an innumerable multitude of animals—horses, camels and 
oxen. Two hundred thousand fighting men moved in 
order here and there, while along the foot of the hills 
below swarms of Tartars roamed at will. A vigorous 
cannonade was raging from the one side, a feeble reply 
from the other. Beneath the canopy of smoke lay a 
great city, visible only by her spires and her pinnacles, 
which pierced the overwhelming cloud and flame. All 
around, except where the magnificence of the invader 
was proudly flaunted in the face of the ruin that he had 
made, the prospect was desolated by war. 

Not distinguishable from the Turks, thousands of 
Christian captives lay in the encampment. The morrow 
might deliver up the people of Vienna to a like fate. 

Sobieski had hoped to fight his way gradually into a 
position whence he could communicate with the besieged, 
but the unexpectedly rapid development of the attack 
interfered with his original disposition. 

His army occupied a front of about a mile and three- 
quarters. It was drawn up in three lines that faced. 

The first line of the right wing was composed of nine- 
teen Polish (cavalry) divisions and four battalions ; the 
second, of six Polish and eight Austrian divisions, and 
four Polish battalions ; the third, of nine Polish, six Aus- 
trian, three German divisions, three Polish and one 
German battalion. 

The centre was composed in the first line of nine Aus 
trian and eleven German divisions, and thirteen German 
battalions ; in the second, of six German divisions, ten 
German and six Austrian battalions ; in the third, of five 
German and two Austrian battalions. 

The left wing showed in the first line ten Austrian and 
five German divisions, and six Austrian battalions: in 
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the second line, four German and eight Austrian di- 
visions ; in the third line, three German and seven Aus- 
trian battalions. 

Lu»omirski, with his irregular Poles, was on the left ; 
Field-marshal Jablonowski commanded on the right ; 
Waldeck, with the Electors of Ravaria and Saxony, the 
centre ; the Duke of Lorraine and Louis of Baden, with 


Counts Leslie and Caprara, on the left. The King was 
upon the right, or right centre, throughout the day. 
total force, including detachments not actually engaged, 
was 85,400 men, with some irregulars, and 168 guns, 
many of them not in action at all. The army was one- 
third Poles, one-third Austrians, one-third Germans. As 
night wore away, the rear guard gained the summit of 
the hills, and snatched a brief repose. 

But for the King there was no rest. The man whom 
the French ambassador had described as unable to ride, 
who was tormented certainly by wearing pains, after three 
days of incessant toil, passed a sleepless night prepara- 
tory to fourteen hours in the saddle upon the battlefield. 
At 3 a.m. on Sunday, the 12th, the King is again writing 
to his bien-aimée Mariette. ‘* We are so thin,” he writes, 
‘‘we might run down the stags on the mountains.” As 
to the pomp or even comfort of a King, that is not to be 
thought of. ‘All my luggage which we have got up 
here is in the two lightest carts.” He has some more 
upon mules, but has not seen them for forty-eight hours. 
He had no thought of sleep ; indeed, the thunder of the 
Turkish cannon made it impossible ; and a gale of wind, 
which he describes as ‘‘ sufficient to blow the men off 
their horses,” bore the noise of their discharge with re- 
doubled clamor to the relieving army. Mcreover, the 
King writes, he must be in the saddle before daybreak, 
riding down from the right to the extreme left, to consult 
with Lorraine, opposite whom the enemy lies in force ; 
not intrenched, he hopes, as on that side he means to 
break through to the city. A two days’ affair, at least, 
he thinks. Then, ‘‘ my eighth letter to your sixth,” he 
adds, with other familiar and gentle conversation, with 
tidings of her son and of other friends, but with no word 
of fear or of apprehension, He had made his will before 
setting out from Warsaw, but he entertained no thought 
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of failure. Then closing his wife's letter, the affectionate 
husband becomes again the heroic King and careful gen- 
eral. He rides from right to left along the lines, in that 
boisterous Autumn morning, makes the last dispositions 
with Lorraine, with him and with a few others again re- 
ceives Holy Communion from the hands of Marco Aviany 
before the sun has risen, and then returns to his post, 
upon the right wing, ready for the advance that was to 
save Vienna. His next letter to his wife was dated ‘‘Sep- 
tember 13th, night. The tent of the Vizier.” 

The Turkish army was stretched over a front of about 
four miles, slightly curving. Their right rested upon the 
Danube, their left reached toward Breitensee near the 
Wien, and the Tartars swarmed still further beyond 
Their camp straggled in an irregular half-moon from the 
river above Vienna to beyond the Wien, and their troops 
were drawn up before it. Some hasty intrenchments had 
been thrown up, but the bulk of their artillery remained 
in their lines. In the trenches lay a great body of 
Janissaries ; and the Turkish army was weakened by the 
dispersal of Tartars and irregulars on the night before 
the fight. As the King had said, the Turks were badly 
posted. Fighting with a river and a fortified city upon 
their flank and rear, repulse would mean certain disaster. 
Sobieski hoped upon the first day merely to bring his 
army within striking distance of the enemy, and to estab- 
lish his left well forward, ready to deal a decisive blow, 
or to throw succor into Vienna on the morrow. 

The Turks had pushed their outposts forward up the 
banks of the river, and soon after daybreak Lorraine upon 
the left was engaged, and the fight thickened as his at- 
tack was developed. Eugene of Savoy began his distin- 
guished career in arms by carryiug tidings from Lorraine 
to the King that the battle had commenced in earnest. 
Advancing in columns, with a comparatively narrow front, 
down the difficult slope of the hills, the infantry gradually 
deployed upon the lower ground, while the cavalry of the 
second line advanced to fill the gaps. The Turks resisted 
gallantly, but they were not a match for Lorraine’s 
German foot. The fighting was obstinate, and the losses 
heavy upon both sides, but the tide of fight rolled steadily 
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AMY ROBSART.—‘‘ LAST NIGHT, AS SAD I CHANCED TO STRAY, aS 
THE VILLAGE DEATH-BELL SMOTE MY EAR,.”—SEE POEM ON PAGE 176. 


toward Vienna. The Germans carried the height of | fantry were shaken, but five Saxon battalions from the 
the Nussberg, and their guns planted there disordered | Christian centre checked in turn the onset of the Otto- 
the whole of the Turkish right with a plunging fire. Os- | mans, and restored the current of the battle. 

man Ogoli, Pasha of Kutaya, the Turkish general of| As the Turkish attack recoiled, the Prince of Croy 
division, pushed forward three columns in a counter- | dashed forward with two battalions to carry with a rush 
attack, boldly and skillfully directed. The Imperial in- | the village of Nussdorf. Checked and overwhelmed, he 
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fell back again, himself wounded, his brother slain. 
Louis of Baden, with his dismounted dragoons, came up 
to the resene, and checked the enemy. As they recoiled 
slowly the fight grew fiercer, and then more stationary 
about Nussdorf and Dobling. Houses, gardens and vine- 
yards formed a series of intrenchments, sharply attacked 
and obstinately defended. A third time the fiery valor 
of the Turks, charging home with their sabres among the 
pikes and muskets, disordered the allies, and all but re- 
gained the summit of the Nussberg. Again the superior 
cohesion of the Christians prevailed, and the Turkish 
column, outflanked, fell back, 
eround. From the long-extended centre and left of their 
line no support came to them, as the Vizier in anxions ir- 


resolution expected the advance of the centre and right | 


of the allies. His infatuation, moreover, still kept in the 
batteries the bulk of his artillery, and in the trenches the 
best of his Janissaries. Osman was at last driven back 
upon the fortified defiles of Dibling, where at last a bat- 
tery of ten guns and a force of Janissaries opposed a 
steadier resistance. By noon Lorraine had won the posi- 
tion which had been marked out for him, and slackened 
his attack while he re-formed his victorious battalions. 


The centre and right of the Christian army, separated by | 


a longer distance from their foes, had scarce fired a shot 
nor struck a blow. In the absence of his artillery, So- 
bieski would have hesitated to advance had not his lines 
become so deeply involved that it was difficult to suspend 


the conflict. Yet a momentary lull succeeded. The Poles | 


upon the right halted and snatched a hasty meal from the 
provisions they had brought. 

Behind the smoky vail of battle Starhemberg and his 
gallant garrison could perchance barely guess the pro- 
gress of their deliverers. The fate of Vienna trembled in 
the balance. The garrison stood ready in the breaches, 
the rest of the inhabitants cowered upon the housetops to 
watch, or knelt in the churches to pray; but to the 
Vizier came swiftly tidings of the foe with whom he had 
to deal, the foe whose presence he had refused to credit. 

Re-forming after their brief delay, the Polish cavalry, in 
gorgeous arms, came flashing from the woods and defiles 
near Dornbach on his left. Those who had before fought 
against him, knew the plume raised upon a spear-point, 
the shield borne before him, the banderoviles on the lances 
of his bodyguard, which declared the presence of the 
terrible Sobieski. ‘‘By Allah, but the King is really 
among them,” cried Gieray, Khan of the Crimea. And all 
doubt was at an end as the shout of “ Virat Sobieski” 
rolled along the Christian lines. 


Profiting, however, by the lull, the Vizier had re-formed | 


his line, brought up infantry from the trenches, and now 
directed his attack upon the Poles, hoping to change the 
fortune of the day, while the Imperialists and Saxons still 
halted before his intrenchments at Dobling. The Turks 
advanced with courage. For a moment a regiment of 
Polish lancers were thrown into confusion, and the offi- 
cers who strove to rally their lines, fell ; but Waldeck, 
moving up his Bavarians from the centre, restored the 
fight. Advancing in turn, the Poles drove the Turks back 
from point to point upon their camp. Then Lorraine 
renewed his attack. Horses and men had recovered 
breath and order, and their artillery had moved up in 
support. The defiles of Débling were cleared by the 


Saxons ; and at about four or five o’clock the Turkish re- 
doubt before Wiihring was carried by Louis of Baden. 
Falling back in confusion, the Turks desperately endeav- 
ored, too late, to turn the siege-guns upon the enemy, 
whose advance now threatened them upon all sides. The 
caution of Sobieski had, up to the last moment, inclined 


contesting every foot of | 


| 
| 


him to respect the superior numbers and the desperation 
of his foes ; but now he saw that the decisive hour had 
arrived. The Elector of Bavaria and the Prince of Wal- 
deck already saluted him as conqueror. 

The desperate efforts of the Vizier to gain room by ex- 
tending his lines beyond the Polish right served but to 
increase the confusion. The Queen of Poland's brother, 
the Count de Maligni, pushing forward with infantry, 
seized a mound whence his musketry-fire dominated the 
spot where the Vizier stood. The last shots were fired from 
the two or three cannon which had kept pace with the 
advance. A French officer rammed home the last charge 
with his gloves, his wig, and a packet of French papers. 
Already the roads to Hungary were thronged with fugi 
tives, when the King decided to seize the victory all but 
in his grasp already. ‘‘Non nobis, non nobis, Domine ¢.- 
ercituum, sed nomini Tuo des gloriam,” he cried in answer 
to the congratulations of his friends. 

Concentrating as rapidly as possible the bulk of the 
cavalry of the whole army, German and Polish, upon the 
right, he led them to the charge, directly wpon the spot 
where the Vizier with blows, tears and curses, was en- 
deavoring to rally the soldiers, whom his own ill-conduct 
had deprived of their wonted valor. The Turkish In 
fantry and cavalry were incapable of withstanding the 
shock of the heavy German cuirassiers, or of arresting the 
rush of the Polish nobles. Their King at their head, they 
came down like a whirlwind to the shout of ‘‘God pre- 
serve Poland.” The spears of the first line were splin- 
tered against the few who awaited them, but their onset 
was irresistible. Spahis and Janissaries, Tartars and 
Christians alike went down before the Polish lances, or 
turned and fled in headlong confusion. The old Pasha of 
Pesth, the greatest of the Turkish warriors, had fled al- 
ready. The Pashas of Aleppo and Silistria perished. 
**Can you not help me ?” cried the Vizier, turning to the 
Khan of the Crimea. ‘‘ No,’ was the reply ; ‘‘ I know the 
King of Poland well, it is impossible to resist him ; think 
only of flight.” 

Away through the wasted borders of Austria, away to 
the Hungarian frontier, to their army that lay before 
Raab, poured the fugitives. There seldom has been a 
deliverance more complete and more decisive. The terror 
which had so long weighed upon Eastern Christendom 
was dissolved in that headlong rout. It was more than 
the scattering of an army ; the strength of an empire was 
dissipated on that day. Resources which had been ac 
cumulating for years were destroyed ; and such an ex- 
pedition, so numerous and so well furnished, never was 
sent forth by the Ottoman again. The victory lacked 
nothing to render it more striking, either in suddenness, 
in completeness, or in situation. The whole action had 
been comprised in the hours between sunrise and sunset, 
before the gates of one of the greatest capitals in Europe. 
The Christians, exhausted by the toils of the last few days, 
could not pursue to any distance. The Imperial General 
Diinewald, indeed, with a few squadrons of Austrians and 
Poles, the stoutest steeds or the keenest riders, despising 
both plunder and fatigue, pushed straight on through the 
twilight to Enzersdorf, and there bursting on the line of 
flight made a slaughter of the fugitives. But there was 
no general pursuit on the part of the allies. Their com- 
manders were doubtful of the full extent of their victory, 
and feared lest from such a multitude some part might 
rally and destroy the too-eager followers whom they still 
outnumbered. At seven, Louis of Baden had opened a 
communication with the besieged, and the garrison, sally- 
ing forth, joined the relieving army in the slaughter of the 
Janissaries who had remained in the trenches, 


XUP 


The whole artillery of the Turks, their munitions 
and their baggage were the spoil of the victors. Three 
hundred and ten pieces of cannon, 20,000 animals, 9,000 
carriages, 125,000 tents, 5,000,000 pounds of powder are 
enumerated. The standard of the Vizier was sent to the 
Pope by the conqueror, while his gilded stirrups were 
dispatched at once to Poland to the Queen, as a token of 
victory. Never, perhaps, since Alexander stood a victor 


at Issus in the tents of Darius, had any European army | 


entered upon such spoil. Much money had been saved 
by the Turks in their flight ; but precious stuffs and 
jeweled arms, belts thick with diamonds, intended to en- 


circle the fair captives of Vienna, the varied plunder of | 
many a castle of Hungary and of Lower Austria, were | 


found piled in the encampment. 

In the Vizier’s quarters were gardens laid out with 
baths and fountains, a menagerie, even a rabbit-warren. 
His encampment alone formed a labyrinth of tents, by 
itself of the circumference of a little town, and with its 
contents declared the character of its late owner. The 
Polish envoy was discovered in the camp in chains, for- 
gotten during the turmoil, and thus saved from the death 
promised him if his master should take the field. The 
Imperial agent at the Porte, Kunitz, had escaped into the 
town during the battle ; but before the battle the Vizier 
had ordered a general massacre of prisoners, and the 
camp was cumbered with the bodies of men, women and 
children foully slaughtered. 

The benevolent energy of the Bishop of Neustadt found 
employment in caring for 500 children who had escaped 
the sword. The night was passed in the camp by the vic- 
tors. Not till the following morning did the King meet Lor- 
raine and exchange congratulations upon their success. 
Then, with the Commandant Starhemberg, they entered 
the city. They repaired to the churches for a solemn 
thanksgiving.’ Sobieski himself sang the Te Deum. No- 
thing could exceed the enthusiastic gratitude of the people, 
who barely allowed a passage-to the horse of their de- 
liverer. The priest, after the Te Deum, gave out the words, 
“ There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 
A salute of 300 guns proclaimed the victory far and wide, 
and the shouts of ‘* Vivat Sobieski!” that filled the city 
out-thundered the thunder of the cannon. Their walls 
were a chaos, their habitations a ruin ; but the citizens 
rejoiced as those rejoice whom the Lord hath redeemed 
and delivered from the hand of the eneny. 

The Emperor could not endure that any but himself 
should triumph in Vienna. On hearing of the victory 
he had returned to the neighborhood of the city. A 
council was held to settle the weighty point as to how 
the elective Emperor was to receive the elective King. 
“With open arms, since he has saved the Empire,” said 
Lorraine ; but Leopold would not descend to such an 
indecorum. He strove to avoid a meeting with the de- 
liverer of his capital, and when the meeting was arranged 
could barely speak a few cold words in Latin, well answered 
by Sobieski, who, saying, ‘‘I am happy, Sire, to have been 
able to render you this slight service,” turned his horse, 
saluted, and rode away. A few complimentary pre- 
sents to Prince James and to the Polish nobles did not 
efface the impression of ingratitude. Sobieski was un- 


doubtedly aggrieved, and many others were much discon- | 


tented. 

Neglected and distrusted by the sovereign whom he had 
delivered, Sobieski found consolation in detailing his 
victory, his spoil and his wrongs alike to his wife. We 
find the great soldier again, in the the full flush of his 
victory, writing indefatigably to his Mariette. It is on 
the night of the 13th, in tho Vizier’s late quarters, in the 
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camp still cumbered with the slaughter of the combatants 
and of prisoners. 

He begins his letter : ‘‘ God be blessed for ever. He 
has given victory to our people. He has given them such 
a triumph that past ages have not seen the like.” All 
around, the explosions of the Turkish ammunition, tired 
by the plunderers from city and army, ‘‘ make a din like 
the last judgment.’’ He plunges into a description of 
the riches that the camp contains. He exults in the belt 


| and in the watches studded with jewels, the stuffs and 


the embroideries which are to adorn his wife’s boudoir. 
But he is still bent on action. ‘We must march to- 
morrow for Hungary,” he says, ‘‘and start at the double, 
to escape the smell of the camp and its refuse, the thou- 
sands of bodies of men and of animals lying unburied.” 

One letter, at least, he had dispatched before writing to 
his wife. He knew well the feelings with which the King 
of France would regard the salvation of the Empire. “I 
have written to the King of France,” he says ; ‘I have 
told him that it was to him especially, as to the Most 
Christian King, that I felt bound to convey the informa- 


| tion of the battle that we have won, and of the safety of 


Christendom.” This letter remained unanswered. It is 
said that the proofs of Louis’s dealings with the Turks 
were at that moment in the hands of the victors. 

Amidst the general chorus of admiration and of thank- 
fulness which rose from Europe, in France, and in France 
alone, were the deeds of Sobieski slighted. 

Upon the Ottoman power the effect of the victory was 
decisive. Turkish rule in Hungary had received a blow 
from which it never recovered. It is true that Sobieski, 
advancing rashly with his cavalry alone, shortly involved 
himself in a disaster, near the bridge of the Danube, op- 
posite Gran. The King himself had to ride for his life 
from the Turkish horsemen. The check, however, was 
avenged by the complete destruction of the force which 
had inflicted it ; and the fortress of Gran, the most im- 
portant place upon that side of Hungary, became the 
prize of the conqueror. 

The views of Sobieski embraced the reduction of Buda, 
and, perhaps, of the whole of Hungary, in this campaign. 
But this was forbidden by the lateness of the season, still 
more by the jealousy of the Emperor. 

What gain did Poland, or the King of Poland, gather 
from the enterprise in which he had played so glorious a 
part? For a few months Sobieski was the centre of the 
admiring eyes of Christendom. ‘*Z’empire du monde vous 
serait di si le ciel l’eut réservé a@ un seul potentat,” wrote 
Christina of Sweden. Never before had Poland filled so 
great a place in the eyes of the’world. The cautious 
Venetians sought her special alliance. The Turks were 
for the time broken, the Tartars were crushed, the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine again reduced to submission. But 
Sobieski had fought and had conquered for others. His 
country was incapable of gathering the fruits of victory, 
incapable of prolonged effort, and therefore of lasting 
success. At the peace of Carlowitz, Podolia, with the 
Fortress of Kaminiec, was recovered ; but the Turks, it 
was soon seen, were beaten for the benefit of Austria ; the 
Tartars, for the benefit of Russia. 

The King of Poland, alive to the shortcomings of his 
countrymen, was unable to correct them. A man who 
was at least the most eminent soldier, general we may not 
say, of Europe ; a man who above all others living ful- 
filled the character of a hero ; a King who had saved his 
country, he found himself the object of an empty re- 


| spect, but the wielder of no authority ; he saw his country 


without order, without steadiness of purpose, unable to 
follow any settled policy. 
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HAUNTED—BY WHAT? 
By Mary A, DENISON, 


Wuat do you say, Ethel Vane ?: Married! You to be 
married—and to Horace Vertney ! How dare you men- 
tion the matter to me, and I the mother of Fannie 
Upton i 

“T did say it, aunt,” said the young girl, quietly, but 
the crimson mantled in a deeper flame round the pure 
oval of the cheeks, and there was a smothered fire in the 
eyes. ‘If Fannie lost him, she has only herself to blame ; 
she wants a richer lover.” 

‘‘Silence, Ethel Vane, or tell the truth!’ and the 


THE DONGAN CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
SEE PAGE 169, 


woman’s eyes looked dangerous in their electrical in- 
tensity. ‘‘ You know in your very heart that you won 
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Horace from my poor child by every art natural to and | 


acquired by woman. You could not rest till you had 
proved your power upon him. Little by little you gained 
a fatal influence, and now you come in your triumph to 
exult over and insult us !” 


The girl, turning deathly pale, sat nervously clasping | 
and unclasping her satin portemonnaie, pushing her | 


bracelet back and forth, and in other ways giving token 
that she had not expected this vehement outburst from 
her aunt. 


‘*T’m sure I didn’t know Fannie ever cared much ; she | 


never talked to me as if she did—always laughing at him 
—and she has refused so many good offers.” 

** Don’t you throw that up in my poor child’s face,” said 
her aunt, with an access of passion and a thicker voice. 


INSCRIPTION ON SILVER CASE CONTAINING THE SEAT. 


“ Next thing you'll be telling me she’s too old to be mar- 
ried. Yes, she has refused better men than Horace 
Vertney, but the poor child has set her heart upon him.” 

“Then, why did she treat him so ?” 
looking bravely up. ‘‘ She certainly did quarrel with him, 
and left him for Bob Langton, and then he came over to 
me. I didn’t care for him then—F annie knows I didn’t ; 
but I pitied him and talked with him, and, by-and-by, 
before we either of us dreamed what we were doing, we 
loved each other, It wasn’t my fault, was it, that she 


| great 
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slighted him ? I couldn’t have sent him back afterward, 


if I would. He wouldn’t go,” she added, in a sort of 
tender undertone. 
“Oh, you needn't try to apologize ; we knew you too 


GREAT SEAL ON THE DONGAN CHARTER, 


well. All I can say is, that you’ve broken Fannie’s heart, 
poor girl! She’s lying this moment on the lounge out 
there, sick as sick can be. Not a mouthful will she taste, 
and only the good Lord knows what'll be the end of it.” 

*T’m so sorry !” said Ethel, in a distressed voice ; ‘TI 
thought everything was right, and she would be my 
bridesmaid.” 

Mrs. Upton rose, looking wild and white. Her hand 
was uplifted, and whether she would have struck her, the 
shuddering girl would never know, for a form stood in 
the narrow doorway, framed in the shadows—the tall, 
slight figure of Fannie Upton, her face like marble in the 
tension and 
polish of the 
skin, her 
dark 


i eyes like sad 


' flames, 
jabundant 


queried Ethel, | 
| energy from her seat. 


her 


THE SEAL IN I'S CASE, 


hair falling 
in loose curls over neck and shoulders, while, as if to 
steady herself, she held by the door-frame on either side. 

‘‘Stop, mother ; there’s no use talking that way, now. 
Ethel, you needn’t look at me so innocently, as if you 
never saw me before. You know what you have done. 
Clever spies have watched and listened, and repeated to 
me the wicked things you said to poison his mind.” 

‘“‘T won’t hear this, Fannie !’’ said Ethel, springing with 
‘* Whoever told you that I tried to 
forward my own interest that way, told you lies. Inever 
spoke of you, or, if I did, it was to praise you. You aro 
my own cousin ; how could Ido such miserable things ?” 

“You could, and you did. How you did it I don’t 
know, for you’re not very pretty, but you stole him from 
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me. And I hope you'll be punished, Ethel Vane. I'm 
net very forgiving—I'll never forgive you. I hope 
tempest and flood will pursue both you and him—yes, 
and lightning and thunder. Then, when you are in 
deadly peril, you may think of me, whose hopes you 
blighted, and whose prospects you ruined. That’s all I 
wish you, Ethel Vane.” 

The girl tottered and swayed to and fro, as if she would 
have fallen; then, with an angry, deprecating glare at 
poor Ethel, who stood there, white and stunned, she | 
turned, and disappeared in the gloom. 

‘ IT think it’s dreadful,” she said, half-pleading, while 
her lips trembled. ‘It’s like a curse, and I 
thonght of harming her. Aunt, you ought to take my 
pact,sinstead of blaming me. I never thought of him till 
she treated him as she did. I think it is cruel !” 

“It is what you deserve,” said her aunt, coldly. “I 
have nothing but that to say to you !” 

‘*Then I must go,” said Ethel, one dry sob escaping 
her. ‘I must be married alone, for you are the only re- 
lation I have in this part of the world.” 

‘You will never be happy, Ethel Vane—never !” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” sobbed the girl, holding out 
both hands. ‘‘I think I have heard quite as much as I 
I hope you will be sorry for the harm you have 
wished me !” 

And, grieved and indignant, she left the house. 

** What would he say ?” she murmured again and again, 
clasping her hands and holding them close against her 
heart. 

*‘He” meant Horace, of course—Horace Vertney, the 
handsomest young lawyer in Winston, for whom all the 
eligible young girls had been angling. 

And Ethel had won him, not with beauty, but with the 
sweet and sterling qualities of mind and character. Her 
cousin Fannie had been the first attraction, and Fannie 
wes more than beautiful. 

If her inward charms had been equal to the loveliness 
of her person, she would have been a treasure indeed. 
But she had been badly trained, and was unduly vain of 
her charms. Hitherto her lovers had borne with her oddi- 
ties and smiled at her flirtations ; but Horace Vertney 
was too manly a man to put himself at the feet of any 
woman, no matter how beautiful. 

He was at first wildly in love with this acknowledged 
belle of the town. Her fair, smooth complexion, just 
dashed with the faintest rose; her incomparable lips, 
that seemed made for love’s witcheries ; the velvet hraids 
of her dark hair, her calm, imperial manner—made him 
her worshiper for a time; but when she turned appa- 
rently cold and contemptuous from his presence, instead 
of following her, hat in hand, he waited till she made 
concession, never humbling himself, till she tried him 
once too often; and the result was that she lost him, 
although she had never loved any man as she loved 
him. 

Her cousin, Ethel Vane, out of the kindness of her 
heart, tried to excuse the brilliant and reigning beauty, 
and in so doing insensibly captured him. 

The soft, gray eyes, and a smile so full of heart-kind- | 
ness, made him turn toward her as the half-blind turn 
toward the sun ; and then he saw what a fatal mistake he 
had made, and how near he had come to imperiling his 
happiness for life. 

When Ethel told him of her interview, he was half- 
angry and half-amused. 

“As if the elements would trouble themselves to mind 
her behests, darling. Never think of it again. IfT read 
your cousin’s character aright, she is only angry at her ! 


I never 


can bear. 


|a cloud darkened their sky. 


WHAT? 


failure. We shall see her comfortably married within a 
twelvemonth.” 
x * ” % * 

Not long after this Horace Vertney and his bride were 
on their way to a flourishing town in the West, where 
they were soon settled, and the young man made his way 
They had rented a beautiful and spacious 
cottage on the outskirts of the city, and here they en- 
joyed an earthly paradise. 

Flowers grew abundantly in their lovely western home, 
Ethel’s taste decked the rooms till they looked like Ely- 
sian bowers, and in their grounds grew many fruits and 
trees as beautiful as those in Eden. 

A happier bridal pair never set up house-keeping. Not 
Everywhere they met 
friends; their life was like a placid river, with never 
a ripple upon its surface, until two years had passed. 

But one day a letter came, edged with black—a letter 
with ominous breadth of margin, for this was all it said : 


as a lawyer. 


“ Fannie is dead, Aunt Susan Upton, 

Then, indeed, the cloud spread all over the fair heaven 
of their happiness. Ethel fainted ; and when she reco 
ered, a little wailing babe lay on her bosom. 

Horace was hanging over her in an agony of terror, for 
the doctor could not promise returning health. What 
little encouragement he gave was full of ‘ ifs.” 

But with the aid of good nursing, and the tender care 
of her husband, Ethel rallied, and before many weeks 
were over, she sat in her sunny breakfast-room, with a wee 
straw cradle at her side, draped with silken hangings and 
knots of pale-blue ribbon, wherein lay a little angel, 
smiling up at her. 

Strength did not come to her, however, as it should. 
She was always languid, always sad, except in the pre- 
sence of Horace, when she exerted herself to be gay, and 


| sometimes forgot, while her babe smiled upon her, that 


she was under ban. 

** Fannie is dead !” 

She waked up in the night repeating these words, ani 
saw them written all over the fair landscape. She could 


| only think of her cousin, in all her magnificent beauty, 
| lying under the greensward. 


Sometimes she seemed to 
pierce that grave gloom and meet Fannie’s reproachful 
eyes ! 

How terrible it was! She had read of people being 
haunted, and now at times grew so nervous that, she 


| seemed to hear behind her the faint rustle of garments, 


which she chose to fancy graveclothes. If her ‘little 
babe looked up with innocent eyes into the heavenward 
depths, as children will, and drew his tiny brows thouglit- 
fully together, she would catch him up from his pillow, 
and hurry breathlessly away. Did he see Fannie !—poor, 
beautiful Fannie, who had died of a broken heart ? 

It mattered nothing that she oould not consciously 
accuse herself of having acted with any duplicity what- 


ever; there was the fact—she had married the man 
Fannie had loved. Fannie had cursed her. Fannie was 
dead. Fannie haunted her. 


For the first time in her life, she began to watch the 
elements. A thunderstorm excited the greatest dread ; at 
every sharp thrust of the lightning she would hide her 
When Horace was not at home at 
such times, she would close her blinds, and hide little 
Harry and herself in the thickest darkness she could find. 

‘Tt will be my boy !"’she moaned. “TI feel it in my 
very soul—it will be my boy.” 

One night Horace was awakened by her moaning. He 


face with a sharp cry. 
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opened his eyes to see her walking the floor like a spirit 
in white, with her baby in her arms. 

* Ethel, my darling, is Harry sick ?” he asked. 

She started like a guilty creature. 

** Oh, no, the baby is well enough, dear ; but just listen 
to the rain.” 

** Yes, a hard shower; but what need you fear ? 
are all safely housed.” 

‘**T read that there were floods in the next county, and 

-it’s frightened me a little. There is a horrible wind. 
Don’t you feel the house shake ? Suppose it should blow 
usaway? There are dreadful hurricanes sometimes, 
you know, and I should like to be ready—for baby’s 
sake, you know.” 

‘**Nonsense !”’ said Horace ; but he said it pleasantly, 
for he saw the white flag of deadly fear in her face. 
‘*There isn’t the least danger,” he added, ‘‘ and I won't 
Lave you walking like a ghost. If you must be up, wait 
till I make you a fire, and sit down comfortably to be 
miserable.” 

‘*Oh, Horace, don't laugh at me !” 

At sight of her pathetic face, at sound of her trembling 
voice, all the lover awakened. 

‘** Something troubles you,” he said, softly, as he coaxed 
her to lie down beside him, where she hid her wet eyes in 
his bosom. ‘‘ You don’t get stout and strong, my darling ; 
I've noticed it of late. One evening I looked in and saw 
you kneeling over baby’s cradle, and crying as if your 
heart would break. What is it ?” 

‘*Oh, Horace, that dreadful letter—F annie is dead! I 
can't forget it ; it haunts me night and day,” she sobbed. 
“T can see nothing but Fannie’s grave; I can hear no- 
thing but those fearful words she said about lightning 
and thunder, and storm and flood. I am dying, Horace, 
because she haunts me—dying by inches.” 

‘* A great deal you must think of the baby and me!” 

The words came after seconds of deliberation. Her 


We 


confession frightened him, not that it made him supersti- | 


tious because a few wild words had been spoken in a mo- 
ment of passion, or even that Fanny might have died with 
the hot hate in her heart; but he knew how innocent his 
wife was, how unselfish and sensitive, and he trembled 
with the fear that, having come upon her at such a criti- 
cal timo, the miserable thing might unsettle her brain. 

‘*Oh, Horace, don’t say that; it’s because I think so 
much of the baby and you. I dread to leave you !” 

‘To leave us ? What do you mean, Ethel ?” he asked, 
a yagune fear stealing into his heart. 

‘“T don’t know as I can explain it ; but there is such a 
shadow resting upon me. Do you think the dead come 
back ? Do you believe they feel hate, even beyond the 
grave? Even in broad daylight I look over my shoulder 
to see if she is there. When Iam happy with our darling 
little Harry, suddenly something comes between us. Oh, 
Horace, save me !—save me! don’t let me die! I can’t 
die and leave my beautiful home !” 

It was all he could do to soothe her, and in the morn- 
ing, for the first time in his life, he went to his office with 
a heavy foreboding at his heart. 

“Tf she goes on this way,” he said to himself, ‘our 
happiness is sorely wrecked. Storms will come, always 
appalling in their fury, and her terror will increase upon 
her. What can I do to check this growing fatality ? 


life? Ah, we were too happy !” 

He went to the house of the best physician in town, 
and laid the case before him. The man of medicine 
He 
At least 


looked grave, but gave the young lawyer hope. 


would call and see Mrs. Vertney, and he did. 
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Horace brought him there to take tea, taking care to con- 
ceal his profession, and, while in one of the merriest of 
moods, the keen eye of the physician noted every glance, 
every movement. 

‘*Your wife must be taken away from here,” was his 
verdict, as Horace and he went out in the garden. 
‘*Entire change of scene will be the best panacea. 
Manage to get her interested in the journey. You need 
not make many preparations, or stay long, but you must 
go immediately.” 

“You think her very ill, then ?”’ said Horace, with a 
sinking heart. 

“There is that in her eye which alarms me, and we 
medical men are not easily alarmed. I don’t like the 
color of her skin—the feel of her hand—in fact, there are 
several symptoms which none but a practiced eye would 
discern, I don’t want to frighten you, but I do assure 
you there is no time to lose. Iam glad you came to me 


| as you did.” 


‘** Doctor, I believe it would be death to me to lose my 
wife,” said Horace, with a broken voice. 

“Tut—tut—you’d have to bear it as every son of Adam 
has to do at some time; but I don’t wonder you feel as 
you do. Mrs. Vertney is certainly a most charming littlo 
woman, and she is not going to die yet, I trust. It takes 
a good deal, you see, to kill, and, my dear sir ’’—his voica 
dropped—‘“ there are sorrows worse than death.” 

“Great heaven !”—the chill moisture broke out over tha 
young man’s forehead as he wrung the doctor’s hand—' 
**T understand you.” 

‘*Get away as quickly as you can, that is all,. or I 
won’t vouch for a cure,” and, the conference ended, 
they went in. 

Only a few days elapsed before Horace and his wife 
were on the road. The doctor had advised them not to 
take a regular nurse, as it was better that the greater part 
of the care of the child should devolve upon the mother ; 
so they took only a bright little girl who lived in the 
neighborhood, and sometimes came in to help at home- 
a pretty, vivacious child, who had quite won Ethel’s 
heart. 

The packing, the starting, and particularly getting the 
baby ready, had already put a touch of rose-color on 
Ethel’s pallid cheeks. Their destination was not particu- 
larly mapped out, for poor Ethel was an orphan ; but there 
were three or four places of some interest. At one there 
was a waterfall, and some mountain scenery ; at another 
medicinal springs and fine views, and at another place, 
where Horace thought of stopping for a while, he had 
two sisters living, who had never seen his little family. 

These Ethel was particularly anxious to see and to 
show her precious charge. She prattled about them, 
asking all manner of questions, and nev¢r seemed in 
better spirits, until one night, when they were sailing 
down a broad river, a fearful thunderstorm came up. 
Then it was terrible to see her anxiety to screen her babe, 
to watch her strained, bloodshot eyes, and to know that 
she felt a superstitions fear totally unlike a healthy dread 
of natural phenomena. 

It passed, however, and nobody was hurt. Horace 
took her out to see the lovely rainbow, and she promised 
that in the future she would try to repress her fears. 


| Even as she spoke, however, she cast a timid glance over 
Must I lose my wife, whom I love better than my own 


her shoulder. 


The days passed on. They had seen the waterfall and 


| many, many strange sights and faces, when at last they 


turned toward the town where the two sisters of Horace 
lived ; it was a famous watering-place, and the large 
house, owned by the two old-maid sisters, was generclly 
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full of boarders. 
the time of their arrival the town was very gay ; every- 
thing progressed swimmingly. 

The sisters were two of the sweetest gray-eyed women 
Ethel had ever seen. With her and the pretty baby they 
instantly fell in love, and made them at once at home, 
surrounding them with every comfort. 

Horace often drove out on the beach, rejoicing to see 
that the color in Ethel’s cheek was more permanent, and 


that hunted look which had made her countenance pain- | 


ful had almost faded out of her eyes. 

One day they approached a carriage with a liveried 
coachman and outriders. As they were passing it a form 
sprang half-forward, with uplifted arms. 

At the same time a low, pained cry broke from Ethel’s 
lips. The person in the opposite was Funnie, 
alive, well, and as beautiful as ever ! 

They had passed each other, and Ethel, with dry lips, 
clutching her husband's arm, sat staring forward. 

‘‘That’s the handsome Mrs. Mellish,” said the driver. 
“They're very rich, but her husband is old, and don’t get 
out often.” 

“Then,’’ said Ethel, with a long-drawn, gasping sigh, 
* it was no spirit ?” 


carriage 


There were three good hotels, and at | 
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wouldn’t even let me send you a paper. 
Mother never forgave you, and I did 
think once I never should ; but I don't 
care now. I have all the money I want, 
go everywhere, don’t have to lift my 
hand to anything — never do— unless 
it’s for a check, and, after all, it is 
better under the circumstances as it is.” 

Ethel never told her of her mother’s 
ruse, and it was, perhaps, as well that 
she did not. She grew bright and 
blooming as ever in the course of a 
few weeks, and laughed at her old, 
causeless dread. 

‘‘You need never fear that I shall 
indulge in superstition again,” she said 
to Horace, when at last, happy and in 
her right mind, she turned toward 
their home paradise. ‘To think I 
have made you and myself miserable 
over Fannie’s grave, Fannie’s broken 
heart, Fannie’s curse! I am com- 
pletely cured of being haunted by—what ?” 

‘Sure enough,” laughed Horace, ‘‘ you have most un- 
doubtedly been followed by a ghost of your own making.” 

And so ready is Ethel to do battle with superstition 


| to-day, that her friends never go to her with dreams and 


visions and forebodings, for they are sure to hear a lec- 
ture if they do. 


—— SS 


NEW YORK CITY IN ITS EARLY DAYS 
UNDER THE DONGAN. CHARTER. 


On the 22d of April, 1686, was execfttel mgder the 
great seal of the province, by Colonel Thomas Doh 


Governor of New York, a charter by which New York o}- 


} ernors, 


tained all the rights of a city—a confirmation of all privi- 
leges granted under the Dutch rule, by ‘several gov- 
directors, generals and commanders-in-chief of 
the Nether Dutch nation,” and new and ample powers. 
The venerable instrument on parchment, with the seal 
now partly crumbled away, is preserved among the me- 


| mentoes of the city in the office of the Comptroller. 


The public buildings enumerated in the Charter as be- 
longing to the city are “‘ the City Hall or Stat-house, 


“« My dear, do spirits wear old gold, ribbons and laces | with the grount thereunto belonging, two market houses, 


and diamonds? It is as I told you. , 
Fannie’s heart healed; she married 
some withered niillionsive, and you 
need never trouble yourself about her 
grave again, or thunder, lightning or 
flood.” And he laughed with a glad- 
ness he had never felt before. 

It was quite true. Fannie had heen 
nuarried eighteen mouths, and as Ethel 
corresponded with no one in her for- 
mer home, she had never heard the 
news. But why had that letter been 
sent her? It was a stroke of malice on 
the part of Fannie’s mother. Fannie 
was dead ; but it was Fannie’s infant 
daughter, who only lived a week. 

The cousins met once more. 
was her old self, and still a coquette, 
angling for hearts. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
were married ?” asked Ethel. 

*J did want to, but mother said no— 
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the bridge into the 
dock, the wharves or 
docks, with their ap- 
purtenances, and the 
new burial place with- 
out the gate of the city.” 

The enterprise of the 
city had also been man- 
ifested in its having 
‘‘established and set- 
tled one ferry from the 
said City of New York 
to Long Island, for the 
accommodation and 
convenience of passen- 
gers, the said citizens 
and travelers.” 

The streets were 
vested in the city, and 
the Corporation was in- 
vested with full power 
to lay out new streets, 
lanes; establish ferries 
‘necessary, needful 
and convenient for the 
inhabitants of said city 
and Manhattan’s 
Tslanc¢ tag 

The city limits were 
extended over the 
whole island, and all 
unappropriated lands 
were vested in the city, 
as well as all royalties 


CITY IN ITS 


VARLY DAYS UNDER THE DONGAN CHARTER. 


Bowne, John Robinson, 
William Beekman,John 
Delaval, Abraham de 
Peyster, and Johannes 
Kip, made Aldermen. 

New York had al- 
ready seen a stirring 
day, when, on the 17th 
of October, 1683, repre- 
sentatives from all parts 
of the colony, from the 
Dutch at Albany and 
the hard-headed Puri- 
tans of Long Island, 
met in Fort James, as 
the first General Assem- 
bly of the Colony of 
New York. Its Charter 
of Liberties and other 
sound laws gave a feel- 
ing of security to all, 
and a general activity 
sueceeded. The new 
laws were solemnly 
published to the peo- 
ple of the city, who 
were summoned by 
trumpet - blast to the 
front of the city, where, 
in presence of the Goy- 
ernor, Council and Re- 
presentatives, as well as 
the city authorities, they 
were read aloud. 


and rights to mines, 
except those of gold 
and silver, 


A regular machinery 
of colonial .government 
raised the dignity of the 

The Common Council, to show its appreciation of the { town, and the Governor of Virginia, Lord Howard of 
benefit conferred on the city, in its meeting ‘of the 24th | Effingham, visited New York to obtain the influence of 
of April, 1686,” passed a resolution whereby ‘It is | Dongan with the Iroquois. 
agreed by the Common Councell that they will pay his| A colonial post-office was established at New York, and 
Honor 2001b. upon Signeing the same, and give him secur- | arrangements made to extend the service through the 
ity for 1001b. more in six months.” other colonies. ‘lhe rates were not on the basis now in 

The obtaining of this Charter was due in no small de- ! yogue, ‘‘for every single letter not above one hundred 


COLONEL THOMAS DONGAN, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK (AFTERWARD 
EARL OF LIMERICK.— AFTER THE SUPPOSED PORTRAIT FROM 
THE CALEB LYONS COLLECTION, NOW IN THE N., Y. HIST. SOC, 
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§IR EDMOND ANDROS, GOVERNOR 


NEW YORK, 


gree to Nich- | 


olas Bayard, 
who was then 
Mayor of the 
city, and also 
a member of 


His Majesty’s 


Council for 
the Province. 


. . | 
His name is 


to this day to 
be seen in- 
seribed on the 
silver case 
containing 
the seal. 


Nicholas | 


Bayard was 
confirmed in 
his position 
as Mayor; 
James Gra- 
ham made Re- 
corder, and 
Andrew 


miles, three 
pence; if 
more, propor- 


| tionably.”’ 


, New York 
city had its 
organized mil- 
itia, its quota 
forming no 
inconsiderable 
portion of the 
colonial force 
of 4,000 foot, 
300 horse, be- 
sides a com- 
pany of dra- 
goons, They 
were all com- 
manded by 
Colonel Pat- 
rick Magreg- 
orre, Muster- 
master Gene- 
ral, and they 
paraded in 


VISCOUNT CORNBURY, GOVERNOR OF NEW 
YORK, ATTIRED AS A WOMAN, 
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full panoply in April, 1685, when New York celebrated 
with pomp the elevation of the Proprietor of the Colony 
to the throne of England. 

Later in the year, in November, New York kept a day 
of thanksgiving for the victory won by James over Mon- 
mouth and Argyll. 

With the rejoicings under the new charter, New York 


was progressing. The English and Dutch services were 


still held in the church in the fort ; but a new church for | 


the Dutch service was already projected ; the Catholic 


service was privately performed in a room in the fort ; | 
the French Calvinists and the Lutherans had their own | 


ministers. The Quakers not only enjoyed freedom, but 
claimed from military duty. The Dutch 
school prospered ; and a Latin school had been set up, 
which found patrons among the wealthy. But there was 
a limit and discretion. New York was not extremely 
rigid, and the Dutch loved merry-making; but when 
Francis Stepney, a dancing-master, driven from Boston, 
sought refuge in New York, he was forbidden to teach in 
New York, as he had no visible estate. But Stepney stood 
on his rights and appealed to the King. 

The trade of New York was increasing, vessels coming 
from Holland, England and the West Indies, and the 
merchants in the city owning two barques, three brigan- 
tines and some twenty-five sloops, engaged mostly in the 
coast and river trade. Emigrants came in, some from 


exemption 


Sngland, some from the Island of St. Christopher, and | 


several families from Holland coming over to make their 
homes in the colony which was once their own, unde- 
terred by the change of sovereignty. 

The city was thus advancing. The old wall had orig- 
inally run through farms, but the land had become valu- 
able, and lots were purchased by speculators along the 
palisade which has left its name to Wall Street. The 
city also sold lots on the water line along the East River. 
Governor Dongan appointed commissioners to examine 
the propriety of enlarging the city and erecting fortifica- 
tions further up the island. 

Dominie Selyns, with the elders and deacons of the 
Dutch Church, asked the city to grant them a certain 
vacant piece of ground, formerly designated for that pur- 
posa, on which to erect their long-talked of new church, 
and as the Governor was repairing the fort, solicited some 
of the rejected chipstone. 

As time went on the New York traders competed with 
the Prench for the western fur trade, and the city was 
rife with rumors of trouble with the French on the 
frontier. A French man-of-war, La Trompense, putting 
inside of Sandy Hook, excited a general commotion in 
the place. 

No important event is recorded in the city annals till 


January, 1689, when a Virginia coasting vessel brought | 


tidings that William, Prince of Orange, had landed in 
England, to dethrone James IT. 
Nicholson laughed at the story, but gradually confirma- 
tion came, and in April the people gathered in crowds to 
discuss public affairs. James had fallen, and England 
was at war with France—that was certain. had 
risen and deposed Andros. The question was, what New 
York was to do. 

Nicholson convened his council in Fort James. As the 
garrison had been drawn on heavily for service in Maine, 
there were not men enough for the defense of the fort. 
Nicholson proposed that one of the six militia companies 
of the city should each day do duty in the fort. and guard 
it at night. This gave general satisfaction. But the 


Lieutenant-governor 


Be ste mn 


people were full of excitement and phantom fears. 
Dongan, who was still in the colony, was suspected of 


forming a plot with the few Catholics in New York to do 
some dreadful thing to the life and liberties of the people. 
A collision between Nicholson and the lieutenant of ono 
of the militia companies, as to the posting of a sentry 
in the fort, roused the public mind, and the city was 
filled with all manner of stories that he was forming a 
plot to massacre the Dutch inhabitants. Though the 
lieutenant-governor the next day endeavored to undo the 
unfavorable impression, the militia assembled at the beat 
of drum, and Leisler, a German who had been a judge in 
an admiralty court in the colony, a merchant of coarse 
and jealous disposition, ignorant but ambitious, seized 
the opportunity, and with his company took possession 
of the fort. Captain Lodwyck’s company was the one on 
duty that evening, and to lim, pressed by the popular 
clamor, Nicholson surrendered the keys of the fort. 

The militia captains resolved to hold possession of the 
city till new orders came ; but finally asked their colonel, 
Bayard, one of the council, to assume command against 
the lieutenant-governor. He would not take any such 
responsibility, and Leisler, already bent on securing the 
whole authority, fanned the public mind by written and 


verbal announcements of plots to restore the authority of , 


King James. When Sunday came, and with it Leisler’s 
turn to mount guard in the fort, he threw off the mask 


| and determined ‘‘not to leave it until he had brought all 


the train-band fully to join with him.” 

The next day, on a false alarm that a French ship had 
entered the harbor, Leisler gave a signal from the fort, 
and the parade was soon filled with the militia. Colonel 
Bayard attempted to assume command, when the news 
was speedily refuted, but the militia refused to obey, and 
compelled their captains to join them by threats of de- 
stroying their property and lives. 

The fort was a scene of wild excitement, and a docu- 
ment was soon drawn up by Leisler and signed by the 


| city militia, in which they declared that they held the 


place till the Prince of Orange sent a governor to the 
country. The Dutch thought that English rule was 
ended. 

Leisler was now the self-constituted ruler of the city 
and colony. He opened the letters addressed to Nichol- 
son and his council. He proclaimed William and Mary 
in the fort, and in the afternoon marched to the City Hall 
with the train-bands, and once more proclaimed them 
with more solemnity. 

The city was now a place of turmoil. Nicholson and 
his council feebly attempted to maintain their authority, 
and Mayor Van Cortlandt published the royal proclama 
tion continuing in office in the colonies all officers who 
were Protestants. But Leisler had the power, and used 
it. The councilors and Governor withdrew from the 
city, and Leisler summoned a convention of the colony. 
This formed a committee which signed a commission for 
Leisler, as Captain of the Fort, ‘till orders should come 
from their Majesties,” and soon after, emboldened by 
success, issued a new commission to him as Commander- 
in-chief of the Province. 

Many of the best citizens, including nearly all the ma- 
gistrates’ left the city, and none felt safe. The clergy 
found as little favor in his eyes as the magistrates, and in 
a short time all the Protestant clergy were in conceal- 
ment, or had fled to escape the wrath of this champion of 
Protestantism. 

The city at last resumed its wonted quiet, and Leisler's 
rule was obeyed ; but when royal letters came, addressed 
really to Nicholson and his council, he declared himself 
to have been appointed their Majesties’ Lieutenant-gov- 


| ernor, and proceeded in state to occupy the governor's 


XUM 


pew in the old Dutch Church, with a large carpet before 
him, installing as council some of his adherents. 

Yet all were not inclined to submit. A proclamation 
reviving an obnoxious law was torn down from the door 
of the Custom-house, and a paper refuting it fastened 
there. 


pilot or rudder, came the terrible tidings of the destruc- 
tion of Schenectady by the French and Indians, a dread 
retaliation for the massacre of Lachine. Leisler’s remedy 
was to imprison all whom he chose. How absurdly this 
was done may be seen in his sending Alderman Kip, a 


deacon in the Dutch Church, to jail, ‘‘ for going in the | 


church to old Mr. Beekman to receive the alms, before 
he went to young Henry, the baker !” 

More serious matters came. 
in a great war. 
pedition against Canada; the city became a troubled 
camp. 


The colony was involved 


At last, in January, 1691, the ship Bearer arrived, | 


bringing Mayor Richard Ingoldesby, sent out as a second 
in command to Sloughter, whom King William had ap- 


pointed royal Governor of New York ; but who had put | 


into Bermuda. 

Ingoldesby demanded the fort for his soldiers and 
stores. 
by William, refused. Ingoldesby then landed his men, 
and quartered them in the City Hall. Leisler gathered 
his adherents into the fort, and removing the guns from 
the river front, turned them on the city. New York was 
in a greater turmoil and confusion than ever. Days 
passed, but Sloughter did not arrive, and a crisis ap- 
proached. On the 17th of March, 1691, after receiving a 


reply to his summons to disband, Leisler, with his own 
hand, fired a cannon from the fort at the royal troops 


drawn up before it. Other cannon and musketry then 
opened on the troops, killing two and wounding several. 
The fire was returned, but with no decisive effect. The 
garrison of the block-house*‘refusing to obey Leisler, 
withdrew to their homes, but Leisler renewed the fire 
next day, though Ingoldesby made no attack. 

Just then a boat brought tidings that the frigate Arch- 
angel had anchored at the Narrows, with Governor Slough- 
ter on board. Hearing the condition of affairs, the Gov- 
ernor came up to the city at once, and proceeding to the 
City Hall, caused the bell to be rung. His commission 
was promptly read, he took the oath of office and swore 
in the members of his council, except two who were prison- 
ers in the fort. He then sent Ingoldesby to demand the 
surrender of the fort, which Leisler refused. 

After two of his envoys had been seized, however, 
Leisler wrote, asking the Governor to receive the fort, 
but Sloughter ordered Ingoldeshy to require the men to 
ground their arms and march out, promising pardon to 
all but Leisler and his council. The militia yielded at 
once, and Leisler, with his councilors, were committed 
to the guards as found in actual rebellion. 

The next month the city beheld the man who had so 
long ruled with absolute power brought before a court, 
to be tried as a criminal, charged with treason and 
murder. Leisler and Milborne refused to plead. After 
several hearings as mutes they were, with six of their 
councilors, found guilty, and Dudley, the presiding 
judge, at once pronounced sentence on them. 
reprieved, indeed, but their fate hung on a thread. 

Bitter as the feeling against Leister had been, few 
wished him to suffer the penalty. 

An Assembly met, which, among other laws, passed 
one for pardoning all who had been active in the late dis- 


Men and provisions were taken for an ex- | 


They were | 


orders, excepting, however, those convicted and some 
others. Petitions were then drawn up for Leisler’s 
pardon, but his victims were clamorous for his execution, 
and in May Sloughter signed,the fatal warrant. 

On the 16th of May Leisler and Milborne were led out, 


| in a drenching rain, to a gallows that had been erected 
While New York was thus drifting like a ship without 


near the site of the present office of the New York Sun. 


| Dominie Selyns offered them the consolations of religion, 


and, amid the silence and indignation of many they met 
their fete. The bodies of the misguided men were buried 
at the foot of the gallows. 

ut all was not over. From that day New York was 
rent by two factions, the Leislerians and the anti-Leis- 
lerians, whose struggles for supremacy embittered neigh- 


| bor against neighbor, till national interests dwarfed the 


old quarrel into insignificance. 

The new government was at last organized, and city 
and colony regained peace and order. The new Dutch 
Chureh, on Tuyen or Garden alley or street, was then 
taken up—it was begun in 1691—and the edifice was eom- 
pleted in 1693. It was plain and solid, with a square 
tower surmounted by a brick steeple and an apse. The 
bell of the old church, the pulpit and baptismal basin, 


| with some other time-honored mementoes, were removed 
| from the church in the fort to this new structure. 
Leisler, mortified at being entirely overlooked | 


This 


church stood on what is now Exchange Place, between 


| Broad and William Strects. 


New York then contained about 800 houses, and had its 
strong palisades on the north. Besides the church in the 
fort, now left to the Church of England, and the newly 
erected Dutch Church, there were the churches of the 
Huguenots and Lutherans, and a synagogue for the Jews. 

The new church was not the only city improvement. 
A printing press was for the first time set up, and as we 
shall see, William Bradford came from Philadelphia to 
begin in this city the diffusion of knowledge. 

The next important improvement of the city shows the 
increase of evil-doers. It was the setting-up of a whip- 
ping-post, pillory and ducking-stool. 

A more creditable mark of progress was the movement 
begun by Colonel Heathcote, which led, in 1697, to the in- 
corporation and charter of Trinity Church, and to the 
erection of a building for the worship prescribed by the 
Church of England. 

The old Stadt Huys, or City Hall, had become, in 1697, 
so dangerous, that the judges refused to hold court any 
longer in it, and hired rooms in a private house. The 
city authorities were thus compélled to take some action 
in regard to the erection of a new building, such as 
became the city. Abraham de Peyster is said to have 
given ground for a site on Wall Street, facing Broad, and 
£3,000 were appropriated to erect the building. David 
Provost, a wealthy citizen, who was mayor in 1699, laid 
the corner-stone. The Hall eventually cost much more 
than was estimated, but it was a creditable building, and 
here the City Hall remained till after the Revolution. It 
was the spot where George Washington was inaugurated 
as President of the United States. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century New York 
had its night watch organized, the men employed making 
their rounds with bell and lantern, calling out each hour 
of the night and the state of the weather. 

To make the streets passable at night, housekeepers 
were required to light up their front windows during the 
Winter ; and as a further means of illuminating the city 
streets, every seventh house was required to hang out a 


| lantern with a candle from a pole ; but this burden did 


not fall on that ocennant solely, the seven houses Leing 
all required to contribute to the expense. 


CORNELIUS STEENWYCK, AN EARLY MAYOR OF NEW YORE, 


The streets were paved near the houses with cobble- 
the middle of the street remaining unpaved. 
Wells for public use stood in the centre of many streets 
at suitable distances. There was one market near the 
fort, and another not far from the new Dutch Church, 


stones, 


while those who wished to purchase fish made their way | 


to the fish-market at Coenties Slip. 

The commerce of the city was profitable, and privateer- 
ing during the wars had brought in great wealth, so that 
many of the citizens lived in magnificent style and much 
luxury. 
ventures became not merely privateering, but bordered on 
piracy. Among the wealthy ship-owners of the time who 
resided in the city and exercised influence, was the famous 
Captain Kid, who had married in New York and was 
generally esteemed. The complaints about piracy led to 
projects for the suppression of those engaged in the ne- 
farious work, but it resulted in a private enterprise in 
which the King and several prominent citizens took part. 
Kid was sent out to put down piracy, but it was charged 


that he turned pirate himself, captured several vessels, | 


and committed extensive depredations. Having burned 
his ship, he returned to the colony, but was arrested, 
sent to England and brought to trial. ‘he accusation 
was not piracy, as probably that would lead to unpleasant 
disclosures. Kid was arraigned for killing one of his 
seamen in a fit of passion by striking him with a bucket. 
On this he was convicted and executed. 

During the administration of the Earl of Bellomont, the 
two political martyrs of New York received due honor. 
Preparations were made for their interment at the Dutch 
Church, and at midnight during a storm the remains of 
Leisler and Milborne were taken 
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more than a thousand people, and, with an escort 
of military, were borne in honor to the resting- 
place assigned them. 

Another excitement followed, and this was the 
trial of Colonel Nicholas Bayard and Alderman 
ilutchings for high treason, for drawing up an 
aldress to Lord Cornbury, a newly appointed 
Governor, whose arrival was expected. The 
prosecution was based on a clause in a law 
passed in Sloughter’s time, and which Bayard 
had exerted himself in passing as a weapon 
against the Leisler faction. They were convicted 
and sentenced to death, but the judgment was 
reversed by the Queen. 

In 1702 New York was for the first time visited 
by an epidemic—a fever, apparently of the na- 
ture of yellow fever—which was brought in from 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies. The medical 
skill of the city could not effect any cures, and 
almost every patient who was seized died. Lord 
Cornbury and the officials retired to Jamaica on 
Long Island. The Governor requested the 
Presbyterian minister to give him the use of his 
house, which the clergyman did at great incon- 
venience to himself and his family ; but at the 
close of the season, instead of restoring it, he 
delivered the house to the Church of England 
party, who laid claim to the village church and 
parsonage. 

Lord Cornbury made himself obnoxious by his 
prosecution of two Presbyterian clergymen, and 
by his personal misconduct; one of his freaks 
being to array himself in female attire, and 
parade up and down on the fort in view of tho 
people. 

When Governor Hunter arrived he brought 


| over a new body of settlers; these were Protesant Ger- 


There were charges, even, that some of the | 


mans from the Palatinate of the Rhine, who in the wars 
on the Continent had fallen under Catholic rulers, and 
now sought new homes where their religion would be 
free. ‘Three thousand came to New York, and encamped 
in tents near the city. Some settled here, others planted 
themselves on Livingston’s and Beekman’s Manors, in 
what is now Dutchess County, at a spot called at first the 
Camp. They had much to endure, but they persevered 
and their descendants are among the best of our peopled. 

Occasional and projected expeditions against Canada 


| gave New York military stir and excitement, and in the 


1» in the presence of | 


RESIDENCE OF STEENWYCK, 
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end produced no little embarrassment. Such was that 
under Nicholson, which was intended in 1711 to co- 


operate with the fleet under Sir Hovenden Walker, and | 


reduce Quebec, but the fleet was wrecked in the St. Law- 
rence with fearful loss of life and material. 

Soon after that the city was convulsed with a new fear. 
Slavery had been introduced into the city at a very early 
period, and most of the servants in the houses of the 
citizens were slaves ; in the establishments of the wealthy 
they were numerous, the whole number in the city being 
more than 5,000. Little had been done to instruct them, 
or form their moral character. 
and baptisms appear in 
the records of the Dutch 
Church, but the mass of 
the negroes were ignorant 
and degraded. At this 
time a plot was formed 
among some of them who 
felt themselves wronged. 

It contemvlated a general 
massacre. "hey secured 
arms ana knives, and 
assembling at night in an 
orchard, set fire to some 
outhouses. This brought 
many people to the scene, 
but the negroes attacked 
them, killing some on the 
spot and wounding seve- 
ral more. The survivors 


spread the alarm through 
the city, and the Governor 
dispatched a squad 


of 
soldiers to the scene of 
the massacre. ‘The ne- 
groes fled to the woods, 
but they were hunted 
down, and many of them 
captured. Six, knowing 
the terrible fate that 
awaited them, committed 
suicide. 

In the excited state of 
the public mind, the 
trials were conducted 
with great haste and little 
mercy. More than twenty 
were convicted, and 
several of these were 
burned alive at the stake ; 
some were hanged; one 
was broken on a wheel, SS 
and another hung in 
chains to starve to death 
before the gaze of all, as a terror to all the slaves of the 
vity. 

An event of more pleasing nature was the publication, 
on the 16th of October, 1725, of the New York (azette, by 
William Bradford, the pioneer printer of the city. This 
little weekly paper was the first on the list of newspapers 
which now send forth daily their immense editions and 
scatter them over the length and breadth of the land. 

The second Dutch Church, recently demolished, after 
long serving as the Post Office, was erected on Nassau 
Street in 1726 ; the city already possessed a Presbyterian 
Church. 

Under Governor Montgomery the city was visited by a 
grand and pompous delegation of sachems of the Five 


ee 


THE DUTCH CHURCH ERECTED IN GARDEN STREET, NOW 
EXCHANGE PLACE, IN 1693. 
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Nations. More important was the new charter which the 
Governor granted to the city, confirming the Dongan 
charter of 1686 and increasing the jurisdiction and powers 
of the corporation. About this time engines were im- 
ported from England to supplement the old system of 
leather buckets which each house was required to keep. 
The press at this time begins to be heard of as a power 
in New York. The danger of its unfettered employment 
to the foreign authority had been foreseen by the home 
government, and diligently guarded against. In the in- 
structions to Governor Dongan in 1686, which he re- 


A few negro marriages | peated to Hunter in 1709, it was enjoined : ‘‘ Forasmuch 


as great inconvenience 
may arise from the lib- 
erty of printing within 
the Province of New 
York, you are to provide 
by all necessary orders 
that no person keep any 
press for printing, nor 
that any book or pam- 
phlet, or other matters 
whatsoever, be printed 
without your especial 
leave and license first ob- 
tained.”* In 1693, under 
the rule of Governor 
Fletcher, however, the 
necessity of means to 
print the Acts of Assem- 
bly and public papers 
was felt by the council, 
which by resolution 
offered oa fixed sum as 
salary to a printer who 
would settle in the city. 
William Bradford, of 
Philadelphia, immedi- 
ately accepted this invit- 
ation, and in the year just 
mentioned became the 
printer in the province. 
He was then in his thir- 
tieth year, an Englishman 
by birth, brought up to 
his calling in London 
with the quaker Sowle, 
a friend of William Penn, 
whom he accompanied on 
his first voyage to Penn- 
sylvania in 1682. He re- 
mained long enough in 
the country to learn its 
opportunities, and three 
years afterward returned 
to take up his residence in the provinee, bringing with 
him a commendatory letter from George Fox to the 
Friends in the colonies. 

He established himself immediately as a printer in 
Philadelphia. An almanac, the first of a series issued by 
him, bears date 1686. His first book, entitled “The 
Temple of Wisdom,” including essays and religious medi- 
tations by Lord Bacon, was issued in 1688. In 1690 he 
was engaged in establishing near Philadelphia the first 
paper-mill in America. 

At his new residence in New York he was at first oceu- 
pied in his duties as Royal Printer in printing the laws cf 
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the province, government proclamations and the like. 
In 1703 we find him a vestryman of Trinity Church, and 
subsequently, prior to 1714, printing the first American 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, a copy of which, 
we believe, is not known to be extant. 

In 1725 he began the editing and publication of the 
first newspaper ever issued in the city, entitled the New 
York Gazette. It appeared once a week, and was edited 


and printed by its original conductor for eighteen years, | 


till 1743, when the publication was continued by James 
Parker. Bradford passed the rest of his life in New 
York, dying at the advanced age of ninety, in 1752. His 
remains were interred in Trinity Churchyard, where a 
memorial-stone with an appropriate 
erected to his memory, which exists, though in a dilap- 
idated state, to our own day. 

On the 20th of May, 1863, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Bradford was celebrated in 
New York, with peculiar ceremonies, under the auspices 
of the Historical Society, which had originated the move- 
ment. In the forenoon, after a special religious service 
at Trinity Church, a new monument, prepared at the 
expense of that corporation, was erected in place of the 
old in the presence of a numerous assembly ; and on the 
evening of the sanre day an animated address on the life 
and character of Bradford was delivered by John William 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, at the hall of the Cooper 
Institute, before the New York Historical Society and a 
large number of distinguished guests. * 

The original monument, of which we present ar engrav- 
ing, is carefully preserved among the collections of the 
Society. 

From 1725 to 1733 Bradford’s New York Gazette was the 
only newspaper published in the City of New York. In 
November of the latter year appeared the New York 


Weekly Journa’, published by John Peter Zenger, a | 


German by birth, who had come to the province in his 
boyhood with his widowed mother, a brother and sister, 


members of the body of Palatines brought over by | 


Governor Hunter. 

He was then in his thirteenth year, and was imme- 
diately apprenticed to Bradford, with whom he continued 
eight years, when he set up a printing-office on his own 


account.¢ The establishment of his newspaper brings us | 


to the consideration of the troubles which beset the 
administration of Governor Cosby. The opponents of 
the government party, exasperated by the turn affairs had 
taken in the court and assembly, found vent for their 
animosity in publishing a series of squibs and trenchant 
criticisms on their opponents in Zenger’s journal, which 
readily, as the popular organ, gave its influence to their 
cause. The Governor and council—who were roughly 
handled in these attacks—unused to such liberties, con- 
demned certain numbers of the paper to be burnt by the 
common hangman, or whipped near the pillory. The 
order, dated November 2d, 1734, directed to the mayor 
and magistrates, was disputed at the sessions, resented by 
the alderman, and only carried into effect in a disreput- 
able way by the obsequiousness of the recorder and 
sheriff. Zenger persisted in his course, and the same 
month was arrested and imprisoned by order of the 
council for printing and publishing seditious libels. He 
was then brought before the chief-justice (A. Delancey) 
by habeas corpus, when his counsel, Alexander and Smith, 
secured an order for bail, which, however, was made so 


* Address at the Celebration, etee by John William Wallace, 
Albany : Munsell, 1863, 
tT O'Callaghan, Col. Doe., V., 80, 


inscription was | 


excessive that he could not comply with it, and so wa 
recommitted to prison. The grand jury would find no 
bill, when an information was filed against him by the 
attorney-general in the Supreme Court. His counsel 
then excepted to the jurisdiction, claiming that the con- 
missions of the chief-justice and Phillipse were irregular, 
|} an argument which was answered by excluding them 
| from the court, and striking their names from the roll of 
attorneys. 

All this was calculated to fan the flame of popular ex- 
| citement, and extend the sympathy for Zenger, in his 
being thus deprived of the aid of the best lawyers of the 
day. The case then proceeded in the usual way, the de- 
fendant, with the assistance of his friends, having happily 
secured the services of Andrew Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia, a lawyer of experience, full of resources, and of 
invincible resolution; qualities which he displayed 
throughout the trial. 

The ground which he took in the defense was then in 
advance of the doctrine of the courts in England. It was 
that something more was necessary for conviction than 
simply to establish the publication of a libel; it must be 
proved to be false, and, consequently, it might be justi- 
fied ; and of this, the law as well as the fact, the jury 
were rightly to be the judges. Pursuing this argument, 
he asserted in the most powerful manner the right under 
a free government of complaint against oppression ; 
skillfully exhibiting the little opportunity there was of 
redress of injuries at the hands of councils and assem- 
blies directly represented or immediately influenced by 
interested governors. The long series of grievances ex- 
perienced in the province seemed to find expression in 
his harangue. The impressive closing appeal was pro- 
phetic of the future. 

‘Tam truly,” said the venerable advocate, ‘‘ very un- 
equal to such an undertaking on many accounts ; and 
| you see I labor under the weight of many years, and 
| am borne down with great infirmities of body ; yet, old 

and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if required, 
| to go to the utmost part of the land, where my service 
| could be of any use in assisting to quench the flame of 

prosecutions upon information, set on foot by the gov- 
| ernment to deprive a people of the right of remonstrating 
(and complaining, too,) of the arbitrary attempts of men 
in power. . . . The question before you is not of small or 
private concern ; it is not the cause of a poor printer or 
of New York alone, which you are now trying. No! it 
may, in its consequences, affect every freeman that lives 
under a British Government on the main of America. It 
is the best cause—it is the cause of liberty—and I make 
no doubt but your upright conduct this day will not only 
entitle you to the love and esteem of your fellow-citizens, 
but every man who prefers freedom to a life of slavery 
will bless and honor you, as men who have baffled the 
attempt of tyranny, and by an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict have laid a noble foundation for securing to our- 
selves, our posterity and our neighbors that to which 
nature and the laws of our country have given us a right— 
the liberty both of exposing and opposing arbitrary 
power, in these parts of the world, at least, by speaking 
and writing truth.” 

The jury were convinced, and spite of the exertions and 
instruction of the bench, found the prisoner not guilty. 

‘“‘The instant the verdict was known,” writes Smith, 
whose style assumes a merited but ecstatic fervor on 
this occasion, ‘‘the impetuous acclamation shouted by 
the audience shook the hall, and a mixture of amaze- 
ment, terror and wrath appeared on the bench. One of 
| the judges threatened an imprisonment of the leader in 
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this tumult if he could be discovered. 
sonably uttered, unless they had courage and ability to 
put it in execution ; for it provoked a justification from 
Captain Norris, a son of the knighted admiral of that 
name, and connected with Chief-justice Morris by the 
marriage of his daughter, who pertly declared that huzzas 
were common in Westminster Hall, and were very loud 
in the acquittal of the seven bishops. The judges had no 
time for reply, for the shouts were naturally repeated ; 
and Mr. Hamilton was conducted from the hall by the 
crowd to a splendid entertainment. The whole city re- 
newed the compliment at his departure the next day ; he 
entered the barge under a salute of cannon, and the cor- 
poration presented him with the freedom of the city in a 
gold box, on which its arms were engraved, incircled with 
the words, Demersce leges—timefacta libertas—hec tandem 
emergunt; in a flying garter within, Non nummis virtute 
paratur ; and on the other front, Ita cuique eveniat ul de 
yespublica mer uit,” 

The trial of Zenger is considered a landmark in the 
history of jurisprudence, and of popular Anglican liberty. 
Governeur Morris saw in it the germ of American inde- 
pendence. Printed in America at the time, it was re- 
printed in England, and incorporated with the State 
Trials. Charles James Fox, in his advocacy of freedom, 
often referred to it.* 

Dunlap, in his illustrations of the manners of the time 
in New York, notices the obsequiousness of the military 
governors to rank and station. ‘They were very much de- 
pendent upon the aristocratic influences at home for 
office and position ; and, when a lord turned up in the 
provinces, as was to be expected, they made the most of 
him. On one of these occasions, in the Autumn of 17382, 
there was an unusual fluttering in the court nest at the 
fort, which still continued to be the residence of the Gov- 
ernor and his family.. The Right Honorable Lord Au- 
gustus Fitzroy, son of his grace the Duke of Grafton, 
had arrived. ‘‘Of all the young people I have seen,” 
writes Cosby to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ the most agree- 
able and unaffected, with the finest notions of honesty 
and honor, backed with a most excellent understanding.” 
The Common Council voted him the freedom of the city 
in a gold box, and the recorder, addressing his worship in 
a speech of congratulation, as a journalist of the day re- 
cords, ‘returned him thanks for the honor of his pres- 
ence.” What was more, the young Fitzroy was in love 
with a daughter of Cosby, and as it might not look well 
that a Governor should appear to take advantage of his 
position to secure a noble alliance, ‘‘a clergyman was in- 
troduced over the ramparts of the fort, and the ceremony 
performed without license. + 

The Zenger trial was followed in the Assembly by 
renewed attacks upon the Court of Chancery, which 
served, however, little more than to show the difficulties 
in which the subject was involved, and to widen the 
breach between the people and the Governor. While 
matters remained in this condition, a new turn was given 
to affairs by the death of Cosby, in March, 1736. This 
court again brought forward the claims of Rip Van Dam, 
in his former capacity as acting governor, as the senior 
member of the council. In consequence of the old dif- 
ferences, Cosby had sought permission from the home 
authorities to remove him from the council which he no 


* Dr. Francis is the authority for the saying of Morris, Dunlap’s 
History, I., 302. The late Gulian C. Verplank, in his remarks at the 
Bedford celebration, spoke of the influence of the trial on the mind 


of Fox. Introductory note to Mr. Wallace's address. 


+ Gov. Cosby to the Duke of Newcastle, Col. Doc., V., 937. 
Dunlap, I., 314, 


A threat unrea- | 


longer attended, but had not received the requisite con- 
sent of the Crown. Upon his health failing in the pre- 
vious November, fearful that his enemy, in case of his 
death, would be brought into power, ho secretly sus- 
pended him from office. 

Instantly on the decease of the Governor, the council 
met, recognizing and promulgated the decree suspending 
Van Dam, administered the oaths to its presiding officer, 
George Clarke, placed the great seal in his hands, and 
proclaimed him the successor of Cosby. 

Van Dam at once claimed the post as his own, present- 
ing himself the next day at the fort and making a formal 
demand upon Messrs. Cosby and Clarke for the posses- 
sion of the seal. This protest was, of course, disregarded 
by the council, and Van Dam appealed to the Govern- 
ment in England. 

It had, however, more effect with the Assembly, where 
his course kept alive the spirit of opposition which had 
vexed the late administration, and became a practical 
matter when the question came up of the appointment of 
the municipal officers. Of these, the mayor, recorder, 
sheriff and coroner were by law appointed by the gov- 
ernor, the alderman and assistants being elected by the 
people. 

Both parties acted in the matter, Clarke and his council 
supporting the old officers; Van Dam summoning the 
council to his own house—where he succeeded in getting 
one member—nominating is officers. This was on the 
29th September. 

Here was material for another civil war, as in the con- 
cluding days of Leisler’s administration. The assembly 
met on the 12th of October, ready to discuss the legiti- 
macy of the two parties, and doubtless to throw their 
weight on the side of Van Dam; but, happily for the 
peace of the city, a vessel arrived the next day, bringing 
an instruction from the Queen, addressed to Clarke, re- 
specting the prayer for the royal family. 

This was regarded as a recognition of his authority, 
and about a fortnight after, this view of the matter was 
confirmed by the arrival of his formal commission as 
lieutenant-governor. Van Dam survived this result a 
number of years, dying at an advanced age in 1749, 
leaving a family whose descendants numbered many per- 
sons of distinction in the State. He was, we are reminded 
by O'Callaghan ‘‘the last native of New York, of Dutch 
extraction, who presided at its councils during the 
English rule. It was nearly a century before another 
occupied the chair of state.” 


STREET-CARS IN VIENNA. 

In Vienna street-cars are run on a singular plan. A 
stranger affords the natives considerable amusement bj 
hailing a car which he wishes to take. He puts up a 
finger in the usual way, of which neither the driver nor 
conductor takes the least notice. He next calls gently, 
then louder and louder, with the same result. Finally, 
growing desperate, he has recourse to his fingers, if he 
does not possess any other whistle, from which he pro- 
duces a sound loud enough to wake the dead, running 
the while and becoming very much excited. The car 
goes peacefully on, while inmates and drivers of cars 
going in the opposite direction enjoy the situation ex- 
ceedingly, laughing heartily at the irate stranger. At 
length the car reaches the /alt-stelle or stopping-place, 


— 


* Memoirs of Rip Van Dam, read before the N. Y. Hist. Soc. by 
Frederic De Peyster, Esq., Nov. 4th, 1862. O'Callaghan, Col. Doc., 
+ VL, 153, 
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where the passengers get on, while others, though not 
within a square or two of their destination, alight. 
The halt-stelles are stationed throughout the city at 


intervals of three or four squares. It is necessary to be 
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HEADSTONE OF WILLIAM BRADFORD, NEW YORK'S FIRST PRINTER. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

SEE PAGE 174. 
at these stations the moment the car,stops, for they are 
off in an instant. A car has three compartments. Lovers 
of fresh air are seated on the front platform, riding back- 
ward, while in the middle compartment the seats face 
as in our railway carriages. Gentlemen never offer a lady 
aseat. On the contrary, they frequently push the lady 
ahead and take the seat she contemplated taking. ‘Ladies, 


: | 
consequently, have learned to help themselves, and jump 


on and off the car while in motion. 

Upon the passenger paying the conductor his money 
he receives a ticket, which is later on inspected by another 
conductor, who acts in the capacity of a detective. In 
other words he is a bell-puncher, and prevents conductor 
number one from making little perquisites. The poor 
conductor has no chance. Sad is his lot.” He ascer- 
tains from every passenger his destination, issuing a 
ticket with the price plainly marked upon it, varying 
with the length of the trip. The detective plan does 
away with the ‘‘ punch-in-the-presence-of-the-passenger ” 
sy3tem, but is more troublesome. 


A Harry Maaisrratic Dictum.—‘ Iwas drunk when I 
married her, your worship,” pleaded the defendant in ex- 
tenuation of punishment. “I daresay you were,” replied _ 
the magistrate ; ‘‘ most men are when they marry pretty | 
women. Beauty, we know, is always intoxicating.” 


Curtosrry about trifles is a mark of a little mind. 
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Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear; 

They winked aside and seemed to say: 
“Countess, prepare—thy end is near.” 


And now while happy peasants sleep, 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn; 

No one to soothe me as I sleep, 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 


My spirits flag, my hopes decay, 
Still that dread death-bell smites my car; 
And many a boding seems to say, 
“Countess, prepare—thy end is near.” 


Thus sore and sad that lady grieved, 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 


And ere the dawn of day appeared, 
In Cumnor Hall, se lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a ery of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aeriai voice was heard to call; 
And thrice the raven flapped its wings 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 


The mastiff howled at village door, 

The oaks were shattered on the green; 
Woe was the hour, for never more 

That hapless Countess e’cr was seen. 


And in that manor, now no moro 

Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball; 
For ever since that dreary hour 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient, moss-grown wall, 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


Full many a traveler has sighed, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall, 
As wandering onward they’ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 


MIDDLE DUTCH CHURCH, NASSAU AND LIBERTY STREET. 
ENGRAVED BY ANDERSON.— SEE PAGE 173. 
He that is truly polite knows how to contradict with 
| respect and please without adulation ; and is equally re 
mote from an insipid complaisance, and a low familiarity. 
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I was a wild young fellow of nineteen, 
when my father determined, at least, to re- 
lieve himself of the ever-present sight of my 
misdeeds, by sending me off for a voyage 
round the world in one of his ships. I was 
not at all averse to the scheme. ‘The spirit 
of adventure, and the eager longing of fet- 
tered youth to escape surveillance, pro- 
posed to my imagination far more of 
delight than unpleasantness in my ban- 
ishment from my native shore. The 
quarters assigned to me were most com- 
fortable (my mother saw to that), the 
table was well-supplied with every lux- 
ury, and the captain a gentleman and a 
man of mark in more ways than one. 
He had spent the best part of his life 
upon the waters, but he had improved 


each moment of his loneliness to wing THE CAPTAIN’S ROMANCE,— “‘ UPON THE BED, LYING FACE DOWNWARD, AND 
with airy opinions the few hours spent STILL IN HER VELVET ROBE, WAS THE TERRIBLE RUIN OF THE LOVELY 

ig ‘ CREATURE I HAD SEEN BUT TWICE, NEVER TO FORGET.”. . . .‘END IT!’ 
among his kind. In every city he had SHE SAID, PASSIONATELY. ‘TELL THEM WHO I AM, I KNOW YOU WILL, 
seen the best there was to see, and SHE PUT OUT HER LOVELY HANDS.” 
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gained admittance to the inner circle of its most culti- 
vated social life. Aided by his fine presence and grace- 
ful tongue, he had won friends worth having all over the 
world, and was well calculated tc wield power among 
them. How great, then, his influence over me for good, 
I need not state. In the long hours of quiet and en- 
forced intimacy, I never tired of him, and never ceased to 


learn of him. He liked me thoroughly, and, on his part. 


spared no pains to attract and strengthen my tastes toward 
what was best and most enduring of life’s prizes. 

The voyage was a long one, without the aid of steam. 
We dropped slowly down the long stretch of the South 
American coast, and came in sight of land only amid the 
terrors of rounding Cape Horn. The blue waste of the 
Pacific lay around us then, for days and weeks, before 
we slipped into the harbor of San Francisco through the 
splendid portal of the Golden Gate. Our stay was short, 
and so crowded with novelty that I scarcely realized I 
was on shore before it was time to weigh anchor and be 
off. Our destination was Shanghai, China, where we 
were to take in a cargo of tea. One lovely Autumn morn- 
ing I came on deck to find the ship slowly passing 
through low, green, carefully cultivated, carefully diked 
meadows, and before nightfall we were lying at anchor 
close to the city. 

The native city, shut in by high, embattled walls, lay 
at ‘some distance, but the foreign town, curiously built 
and oddly roofed, although inhabited by the Europeans 
and Americans doing business in the country, stretched 
in a long, low line upon our left, while the imposing 
mission settlements looked out at us from the right. A 
crowd of little boats, each with great staring eyes painted 
upon its prow, an arch over the centre, covered with 
matting, and a yellow, almond-eyed, long-queued China- 
man sculling vigorously in the stern, surrounded us on 
all sides. I was, certainly, from the evidence of all my 
senses, in a foreign land, and among a strange nation. 
A scene of wild exhilaration possessed me, and from that 
moment I was prepared for anything, I cared not how im- 
probable, how unheard of, it might appear to an Ameri- 
can youth of the nineteenth century. 

We went ashore immediately—the captain to present 
his papers, and I to be introduced to my father’s con- 
signee. He was an Englishman, but not the typical John 
Bull of the average novel. He was dark and slender, and 
quiet and courteous in the extreme. I was at once in- 
vited to make his house my home during our stay in port, 
but, for the present, compromised for a dinner the next 
day, accompanied by the captain. In truth, I did not 
care to ‘‘ see life’ without him, and his duties kept him 
on shipboard. The dinner hour was seven o'clock. 

After a busy and most interesting day, the next evening 
saw us making our way to Mr. Spencer's house. As is 
the custom of all Oriental cities, it was approached by 
a street like a mean and narrow lane, toward which it 
presented a perfectly blank wall. Skirting this for some 
distance, and going in at a narrow, heavy portal, a 
crooked passage, open to the sky, conducted us to a 
broad and lovely garden, shaded, planted and orna- 
mented. Upon its green expanse tle house looked out 
imposingly enough. Lofty pillars and wide, arched gal- 
leries, vistas of cool, high rooms, and long, cool halls, 
curious and magnificent furniture, and a crowd of 
shadowy domestics—it was all so new to me, I seemed 
in a dream. 

The lower story, as we crossed the hall and mounted 
the stairs, seemed given up to the domestic claims, for 
we caught glimpses through the curtained doors of the 


family tailor, the family shoemaker, the family steward, | 


| very prettily but timidly explained. 
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and others (all busy and all men), working away in stol..| 
indifference, and surrounded by satellites enough to hav» 
supplied a full corps of servants for a whole New England 
village. The stairway reminded me of those in old pic- 
tures of palace interiors, it was so broad, so low, so 
sweeping, crossed by galleries that had no apparent ap- 
proach, and visible through arches that seemed to lead 
nowhere in particular. At its top we followed the mild- 
faced servant in petticoat, sack and queue, into an im- 
mense drawing-room, where Mrs. Spencer advanced to 
meet us. 

She was a small, fair lady, with a gentle voice and a 
shy smile. ‘There was also a small, fair child in the room, 
and an immense Chinese woman as nurse, who tumbled 
about on her stunted feet like an animated feather-bed. 
But Mr. Spencer had not yet come from his office, owing 
to unexpected claims upon his time, which Mrs. Spencer 
The captain set us 
at our ease so thoroughly that the time slipped by unno- 
ticed, until Mr. Spencer arrived, with another captain and 
a resident physician—the first a Scotchman, and the last 
an Irishman. 

The dinner passed off in excellent English style, and a 
very pleasant evening followed. I found my companions 
men of intelligenee, who had necessarily seen a great deal 
of life that was an unexplored region to me. 

it was late when we rose to take leave. I had passed 
out into the dimly lighted hall, and was awaiting tho 
captain, whom Mr. Spencer detained at the drawing-room 
door with a sudden question, when I experienced a sur- 
prise, 

There was the sound of an opening or closing door 
quite near me, and instinctively [ looked round. In that 
instant there came into an opposite gallery, high up, ard 
of no apparent use as a thoroughfare, a lady—the very 
loveliest, the very haughtiest, the very saddest, I had 
ever seen. 

She was standing, when I looked back, motionless anid 
pale as a statue, one hand resting on the broad balustrade, 
the other holding a small, star-like, silverlamp. She was 
magnificently dressed, and there was a broad, sparkling 
band of splendid diamonds about her proud forehead. 
The curve of her white throat, the swell of her perfect 
bust, her rounded shoulders, and tapering arms, her pas- 
sion-sweet mouth and despairing, mocking, yet beautiful 
eyes, stamped themselves instantly upon my heart, and I 
have never forgotten them. 

She was looking intensely, eagerly, defiantly, angrily at 
the captain, and had not noticed me. As he bowed his 
farewell she stepped back hurriedly, and looked down 
upon my startled, admiring face. With a slight gesture 
of contemptuons scorn, she swept across the narrow 
apace, and instantly, noiselessly disappeared. 

‘My God !” exclaimed thecaptain, in a voice of hushed 
surprise and horror, standing as one stunned. 

From the drawing-room came the hearty laugh of the 
Irish doctor, and the gentle, pleading, expostulating 
voice of Mrs. Spencer. He took my arm hurriedly, and 
without another word we passed into the street. Once 
safe from observation, he paused, drew a long breath, and 
passed his hand over his face. 

‘March, my boy,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ where did sho 
come from? Had she been long there ?” 

“Searcely a moment, captain. She must have come 
out of some room opening on that owl’s nest of a place, 
but I saw no door.” 

‘*T never had such a shock,” he said, after a moment. 

“So that is the brother's wife!” he broke out, pres- 
ently. ‘* Well, well !” 
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‘*She is the loveliest creature I ever saw !” [ could not 
help exclaiming. 

‘* Yes, she is !” 

Then he was silent again. We reached the ship, lying 
in the tranquil moonlight, and separated for the night 
with scarcely the exchange of a sentence. The captain 
was evidently struggling with some strong emotion, and, 
curious as I undeniably was, I could not question him. 

My dreams that night were chaotic ; but everywhere, 
through fantastic scenes and with the most incongruous 
companions, moved the fair vision of the high gallery. 
When I awoke, it was with a certain eager longing to meet 
the captain, so sure was I that he would have more to tell 
me of her than I at first thought possible. 

But he never referred to her, unless his quiet advice to 
me upon the subject of Mr. Spencer’s renewed invitation 
had a meaning between the lines. 

‘‘March, if I were you I would not refuse the hospital- 
ity of that house. It may be a good thing for more than 
one of us to have the run of it for a few days.” 

T agreed with him. The next day I took possession of 
« large and splendid room in the Spencer house, and 
awaited developments. They were slow in arriving. A 
week of pleasant, yet somewhat monotonous, sight-seeing, 
dining and wining, had afforded me no glimpse of the 
lady. Was she held in honorable captivity or ‘“‘durance 
vile” ? Was she an invalid, or was she absent? And 
where was “‘the brother’ to whom the captain had re- 
ferred in speaking of her as his wife ? 

To be sure, I had few opportunities of conversation with 
Mr, Spencer, who had turned me over, in consideration 
of my youth, to the tender mercies of his wife. Mrs. 
Spencer was the mildest and kindest of women, but no 
gossip and no egotist. No door opened into the family 
life, after all, for my boyish eagerness to sound its key- 
note, and I was beginning to wish it possible to leave 
Shanghai, with its narrowly luxurious existence. 

sut one day I found Mrs. Spencer in the drawing-room 
before dinner, in a somewhat fluttered state. 

‘*My dear Mr. March,” she said, as I came up to her 
tow chair, ‘‘Iam so glad you are a little early. I have 
something to tell you. You will meet a stranger to-day— 
a lady who is—is a little—just a little peculiar. She— 
well, [am sure I cannot say why, but she does not like 
Americans, and although she lives with us—she is Mr. 
Spencer’s sister-in-law—she has never consented to be 
present when we have American guests until to-day. 
Captain Roswell will be here, you know. Will you be so 
kind as to explain to him her peculiarity, in case—if—oh, 
here she is !” 

Here she was, indeed. 


Lovely enough to dazzle any 
man, haughty enough to crush the last atom of compla- 
cent self-repose from any timid breast, wretched enough 


to waken sympathy in any casual looker-on. She was 
pale and worn, as by a consuming fire, yet her very deli- 
cacy enhanced her beauty. She was simply dressed, in a 
long, trailing robe of rich dark velvet, without a jewel or 
a flash of color, and her dark hair was wound closely 
around her delicate head. The magnificence of her first 
appearance was altogether wanting ; but she was every 
inch as regal and as defiant. Yes, defiant! That was it, 
I felt. 

‘*Mr. Marsh—Mrs. Charles Spencer,” said the hostess. 

I bowed. A moment’s hesitation, and, most unex- 
pectedly to me, Mrs. Charles Spencer extended her hand. 
It was cold, and trembled when I touched it. I will own 
to a strange, half-terrified feeling of expectation from that 
moment. 

** Mr. March will pardon me for having so long delaycd 
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the pleasure of his acquaintance,” said Mrs. Charles, in a 
soft, thrilling voice, ‘‘I have been suffering——” she 
paused ; then added, coldly, and with an indefinable 
change: ‘‘ there are reasons I need not specify.”’ 

‘* Captain Roswell, you are punctual as ever, and my 
husband as true to his character. Can you find us suf- 
ficiently entertaining for the half-hour before dinner ? 
My sister, Mrs. Charles Spencer.” 

“Captain Roswell knows me, Mary. You may spare 
him a formal infliction,” was the cool announcement of 
Mrs. Charles. 

The captain’s fine face flushed crimson, and, completely 
deprived of his usual self-possession, he could only bow 
and murmur something. The lady’s white hand was not 
extended. She sat, indolently ieaning back in a grea‘ 
bamboo chair, idly toying with her fan. 
looked on amazed. 

Conversation lagged. Mrs. Charles now and then ad- 
dressed a word or two to me, pointedly ignoring Captain 
Roswell. He, in his turn, answered in monosyllables to 
Mrs. Spencer’s platitudes, and Mr. Spencer’s entrance 
was eagerly hailed by the quartet as a relief. His quick, 
alert manner always carried with it a sensation of renewed 
vigor and energy. 

‘‘Ah, Linda, are you there ? That is pleasant. Our 
good friends may congratulate themselves. In my 
brother’s absence,’ he went on, turning to the captain, 
‘‘we are deprived very often of Mrs. Charles Spencer's 
agreeable companionship. She prefers to retire from so- 
ciety at such times.” 

Mrs. Charles looked at him as though he were speaking 
of some one far removed from any interest that she might 
have in life. It occurred to me she cared as ]' ttle for Mr. 
Charles as ever woman cared for man. How strange are 
these insights vouchsafed us with regard to some, while 
other natures remain as sealed books to us, try as they 
may to spread the open pages of their hearts before us! 
Boy as I was, with all the difference of my nineteen years 
between me and this proud stranger, I seemed to know 
her. And I felt, moreover, that for some reason there 
was, on her part, a silent appeal to me, and a mute reli- 
ance on me. Instinctively I ranged myself as against the 
captain and against the Spencers, and on her side, though 
I saw no sign of conflict. 

‘*Mr. Charles has been absent some time, I think ?” 
said the captain, with a laudable desire to ‘‘ make talk.” 

‘*Yes, he has, indeed. Infact, he has never been with 
us since Mrs. Charles joined us a year ago. He is not, 
you know, actively connected with the firm. He has 
withdrawn from active business—delicate health, you 
know. Travels mostly, You heard from him, Linda, 
yesterday, I believe ?” : 

‘* Yes,” she answered, coldly. 

Then we went in to dinner. 

T left the table with the ladies, as I often did in the 
family parties. The English fashion of sitting over their 
wine, as these gentlemen practiced it, was tiresome to me, 
and Mrs. Spencer liked well enough to have me with her 
in the quiet hour between dinner and coffee. This even- 
ing we sat together in almost perfect silence, Mrs. Charles 
withdrawn into the window recess, where she sat like a 
shadow of coming trouble. She did not move when Mr. 
Spencer and the captain came in. Nor when Mr. Spencer 
addressed her did she reply, except in monosyllables, I 
saw Captain Roswell hook intently toward her once or 
twice, and gradually fall into a silence most unlike his 
usual bright manner. At last he rose to take leave, 
throwing off, as it were, the oppression of some indecision, 
and dismissing a painful thought, 


Mrs. Spencer 
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** Weill, March,” he said, ‘‘I suppose you will come | leave of Mrs. Charles. She advanced into the room from 


home to the old Saginaw when you have exhausted the | her retreat. 
delights of life ashore, and that will be only when I give 
you notice of sailing-day. Isee you take excellent care | pened. You are ill!” 


‘Linda !” exclaimed Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ what has hap. 
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She put him aside with one proud gesture, and came 
up to the captain. He drew back. The look on lis 
noble face was unmistakable. Scorn, distrust, and yet 


of him, Mrs. Spencer. He is rather a nice boy, I think— | 
don’t you? And a modest youth, too.” 
They all laughed at my confusion, and we drew closer 
together in the centre of the room, feeling more com- pity, were strangely mingled in it. 
panionable than at any time during the evening. | «End it!” she said, passionately. ‘Tell them who |! 
A little more nonsense, a few words of graceful cour- | am. I know you will. I have lived in dread of it ever 
tesy to Mrs. Spencer, and the captain turned to take since youcame. Why did you come ?” 


THE 


Her voice rose on the last sentence, with a pitiful, de- 
spairing cry. But she put out her lovely hands, and laid 
them, clasped and trembling, on his breast. Gently he 
raised them, and let them fall from his grasp. 

‘*You are Mrs. Charles Spencer,” he said. The tone 
spoke volumes. 

“Tam not! You knowI could never have married 
him. I have the courage, the audacity’’—she looked 
round upon us with a face as defiant, as haughty as ever— 
‘*but I have not the heart. Marry! After you! Oh, 
Malcolm, be merciful even now! For I love you!” 

To describe Mr. Spencer’s face of astonishment, slowly 
deepen‘ng into rage, would require more than pen or 
pencil. 

‘* By ..eavens, it 
is coming out with 
a vengeance !” he 
exclaimed. “I 
have always sus- 
pected something. 
Mary, leave the 
room !” he said, to 
his wife. ‘You 
have nothing more 
to do with her, and 
need not expose 
yourself to the un- 
pleasantness of 
such interviews.” 

He led her to 
the door, closed wt aa - y 
it. ~ eA \ 
Captain Roswel ay 
stood motionless 
as a statue, his 
face averted from 
the drooping fig- 
ure before him. 
Forgetful of all 
save pity for her, 
and interest in her, 
[ had advanced a 
step and offered 
her the support of 
my arm, to which 
she clung with in- 
stinctive reliance 
upon the one 
friendly human 
being in her small 
world. 

‘““Where is my 
brother ?” cried 
Mr. Spencer. 
“Who are you? 
How dare you come into my house and act this—this 
stupendous lie ?”’ 

She raised her head, and faced him dauntlessly. Only 
before the man she had so pass.onately implored to ‘‘ be 
merciful,” did she ever droop or quail. 

“Your brother died at Athens more than a year ago, 
and in my brother’s house. I am an American—advent- 
uress. I ‘dared’ do anything I could without discovery 
—for the luxuries and the position necessary to my very 
existence.” 

She even laughed as she spoke—a bitter, bitter laugh, 
more dreary and more strange than any cry of hopeless 
grief. 

“Dead! My brother, Charles Spencer ? 
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murder him among you? Captain Roswell, make this 
woman speak truth, or, by heaven, you shall answer for 
it!” 

‘*Mr. Spencer,” said Captain Roswell, sternly, ‘‘ you 
take a liberty I shall not permit. This—lady ” he 
paused, and, I think, tried to say something harsher, but 
could not ; too chivalrous, too brave, too noble to strike 
a fallen foe, he cou/d not wound a woman’s ear with one 
cruel word, however well deserved—‘‘I saw for the last 
time three years ago. She was then living in New York, 
and had been for some time previous to our meeting. 
Had she risen from the dead to confront me, I could not 
have been more surprised than when I saw her here upon 
the first day- we 
dined with you.” 

‘The first day ? 
Ay! She was ata 
dinner - party that 
day — refused to 
meet you! Speak, 
woman! Was my 
brother mur- 
dered ?” 

She turned care- 
lessly, and sank 
into a chair near 
her. 

** Your brother,” 
she said, calmly, 
‘“‘came to Athens 
in a very precari- 
ous state. He was 
not—as you know, 
doubtless—a 
model character, 
and, ill as he was, 
he fell in with my 
brother—by no 
means an admir- 
able man. Natur- 
ally, he met me. 
Naturally he was 
charmed”’— oh, the 
scorn of herself in 
her tone! the de- 
fiance of the world 
in her look! ‘‘We 
were near the end 
of our career, and 
he was a godsend. 
I never meant to 
marry him—never 
did more than so 
vary my manner 
to him as to lead 
him on from hope to doubt, and from fear to hope again. 
In the midst of our scheming, before we had accom- 
plished anything, he fell ill and died. Did we murder 
him? Would we cast untold wealth into a bottomless 
sea? On the contrary, no man was more sincerely re- 
gretted. Out of our disappointment and despair my 
brother evolved the plan I have brought to an unfortu- 
nate close. He was a skillful scribe. Your brother's plans 
and projects were well known to him. It was an easy 
matter to write the letters which announced my arrival 
and his delay. We knew, from his account of himself, 
that you would scarcely feel surprised at anything he did— 
even marrying in haste, and sending his wife away. We 
were quite right. You never have quite suspected me.’ 
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**No, I have not. I simply disliked you, and feared 
you, Iknew not why. But you have played your part so 
well, what brought you to this confession now? It could 


not be my good fortune, I suppose, or any stirrings of | 


remorse on your part ?” 

**TIt was the coming of 
respect or fear.” 

Her voice sank, and her head drooped. 
turned to Captain Roswell. 
nearer. 

** Estelle,” he said, gently. : 

She looked up at him with an expression of such pas- 
sionate entreaty, adoring love, as transfigured her whole 
face. 


of the only man in the world I 
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| 
| 
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| stood for a moment, lost in the memory of it. 
| imagine it all. 
Mr. Spencer | 
The captain moved a step | 


“T know enough of you to be sure you have spoken | 


the truth. What is to be done ? 
God forgive him for the evil he forces on you !” 

‘**He is in America—at the old place.” 

A dead silence fell upon us. 
dently struggling with conflicting thoughts, and bringing 
order out of the chaos of surprise and dismay. 
waited. 

**You must leave my house at once,” said he, suddenly. 
‘‘ Not for another hour will I shelter you. 
must not escape me. You must answer for this fraud, 
you must satisfy my doubts, and make clear the disposal 
of my brother’s property. 
the law.”’ 

He was about to leave the room, when the captain 
spoke to him, quietly, yet impassively as ever. 

‘One moment, Mr. Spencer. She is a woman, after 
all, and in the past I know her to have been a deeply 
wronged and strongly tempted one. Her story is one of 
shadow and storm. There has never fallen upon her the 
sunlight of happiness to foster one good quality. If it is 
possible, give her a chance. Let her tell the story of the 
past year’s transactions, and spare youwrse/f‘as much of 
the scandal and blackguardism of a public exposure as 
you can.” 

Mr. Spencer hesitated. Then he came back and sat 
down. The captain, leaning on the back of her chair, 
questioned her as gently and courteously, yet firmly, as 
though she were, indeed, Mrs. Charles Spencer relating 
the incidents of her husband's death. I went out from 
the distressing scene, and wandered in the dark garden, 
now and then nearing the windows of the drawing-room. 

It was a long time before I saw the captain coming 
slowly down-stairs, and looking to right and left of him. 
I went up to the door. 

“Ah! there you are, March,” he said. 
leave here to-night. 
plete prostration. 
thought, after all. 
thing !” 


’ 


‘** She will not 
She has gone to her room in a com- 
Spencer is a better fellow than I 
He will not be hard on her. Poor 


We walked slowly away, just as we had done that first | 


night. It never occurred to me that I was a guest in the 
house we were leaving until we waited on the river-bank 
for our boat. It was too late to return, even if I had 
wished it, and I went aboard with a strange sense of 
relief and rest from a strained expectancy. The captain 
put his arm over my shoulder and turned me into his 
private room. 

‘*March, my boy,” he said, in a low tone of strong 
emotion, ‘‘this has been a hard night to me. That 
woman was to have been my wife this night three years 
ago |” 

I could only press in mine the strong, warm hand. 

** Yes,” he went on, presently, ‘‘T believed in her, and 
I loved her as a man would love such a woman when he 


[ shall send for the officers of | 


Where is your brother ? | 


believed in her. I met her in New York at my hotel. 
She was poor, and had come seeking a situation as goy- 
erness. (That was the story they told—that villain of a 
brother was with her!) It took but a short time—I was 
a fool, of course—but she was so perilously sweet!” He 
I could 
‘“« The very day before we were to be mar- 
ried I found out something. Great heavens! what a life 
of fraud, villainy and vileness she had shared, and—I 
know not how far—participated in! I never saw her 
afterward. IJ was afraid to face her. And yet—poor, 
poor thing !” 

**At least she loved vou, captain. 
story is a living truth.”’ 

‘Yes, I think she did—there is, at least, the memory of 
it yet. Buta woman like that is false even in her truth. 
She need not have feared me. I thought she was really 


That much of her 


| Spencer's wife, and I would have given her every chance. 


Mr. Spencer was evi- | 


The rest | 


I don’t believe in this strained honor that goes about ex- 
posing the once guilty, in order to save some one, per- 
haps no better before God, from a possible wrong. As it 


| is, you see, right has been done with no intervention of 


mine. 
And yet, you 


| there was a horrified exclamation. 


What is to become of her !” 

We parted in a few minutes, each, I am sure, to seek a 
sleepless couch. »Early next morning I heard the grating 
of a boat at the gangway-stairs, and then the captain was 
summoned. A grave voice communicated something ; 
Iopened my door. A 
tall man whom I had seen in Mr. Spencer’s office stood 
at the captain's door, and the captain was leaning, white 
and shocked, against the lintel. 

‘*She is dead !” he said to me. 
self !” 

It was too true. We hurried to the house, once so 
pleasantly, calmly bright and hospitable, to find it a 
scene of wild confusion and distress. Mrs. Spencer had 
given way completely, and was in violent hysterics. 

We passed at once to the elegant suit of apartments 
allotted to ‘“‘ Mrs. Charles.”” They were in wild disorder, 
but luxuriant and magnificent as any palace interior. In 
the inner room, upon the bed, lying face downward, and 
still in her velvet robe, was the terrible ruin of the lovely 
creature I had seen but twice, never to forget. She had 
died as she had lived, defiant until the last. On a little 
table at the bedside the empty bottle of poison lay on a 
folded paper, hastily scrawled across with a bold, free 
‘* Malcolm Roswell.” She had evidently drained it, laid 
it carefully down, and thrown herself across the bed reck- 
lessly and despairingly, yet determinedly. There was no 
sign that she had ever moved afterward. But, oh, her 
face ! 

Captain Boswell laid his hand on the paper. 

‘“‘This is intended for me,” he said. ‘I knew her 
years ago.” 

They signed to me to take it. 


‘*She has killed her- 


It was but a few lines : 


“ Arrer we parted, Malcolm, I did try to lead a better life. But 
how could 1? My brother would never be found by any one seek- 
ing him, and he will not eare to know my fate, now that the gamo 
isup. When you come—as you will—to look your last on me, re- 
member this. I have lived thirty-seven years, and can point to 
but one pure, one true, one womanly feeling in all of them—my love 


| for you. With all the despairing intensity, the maddening passion 


| 


| 
| 


of a hopeless love, I have been brought, by Fate, to die at your 
feet, beneath your averted eyes. If there is a God, I can answer to 
Him better than to man for the errors of a life hemmed in by evil. 
Oh, my love, think tenderly of me for one little moment! All 
eternity is before me in which to suffer. Do you forget to judge. 


* EsSTELLINDA Dare.” 


Well. we had to pass through all the troubled scenes 


-— - ————— 
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attendant upon such a tragedy. We had to answer ques- 
tion upon question, go here and there, await the pleasure 
of the judge, and explain anew our connection with the 
nnfortunate suicide, for everywhere I was counted as 
one with the captain, and always he was supposed to have 
a deeper interest in the matter than he confessed. At 
length, however, it was The Saginaw heaved 
anchor and set sail. I stood by the captain and turned, 
as he did, my face toward the lovely spot where we had 
laid the poor, frail, lovely Estellinda Dare. There was a 
softened sadness in his eye, and a tightening of his lips, 
that said her prayer was answered. He did remember 
her with tenderness and pity such as would have soothed 
her passionate heart. I have never since seen a woman as 
beautiful, as fascinating, as evil, as the vision of the high 
gallery in that far-off, foreign house. 


over. 


A CHINESE DINNER ix NEW YORK. 
By Epwin H. TRAFron, 


Y DEAR FELLOW : ‘ Will you 
join a few other good fellows in 
chop-stick luck next Saturday 
night at the Chung Fah Low ? 
As you of course know, this is 
the Chinese Delmonico’s of New 
York, at No. — - Street (up- 
stairs), sign of Been Gin Law. 
Apropos of which, the chef as- 
sures me in his most elegant 
pigeon English, ‘I cookee allee 
talkee,’ which, being freely 


we 


translated means, ‘I can cook in every language.’ I know that you 


have a cosmopolitan palate and a cast-iron digestive apparatus, 
else I should not have asked you to come. The first course will be 
brought on at seven sharp, and stomach pumps may be ordered at 
nine o’clock,” 

Che lao fau nina may you ?*is the Chinese equivalent 
for ‘* How do you do ?” ‘‘ How do you carry yourself ?” 
‘How find you yourself?” and literally means, ‘‘ Have 
you eaten ?” A Chinaman’s code of honor, code of morals, 
political economy, philosophy of life, swmmum bonum, is 
embodied in this question. To eat often and much and 
well is to be wise and good and happy, the end and aim 
of all earthly achievements. 

To answer so comprehensive a conundrum as a disciple 
of Confucius would have it answered, one must eat 
Chinese food ; to become imbued with the spirit essential 
to a categorical, succint and unequivocal response, one 
must have wielded chop-sticks. 

It was with the laudable desire to compass such an ex- 
perience, regardless of qualms or cook-books, that the in- 
vitations to dine at a Chinese restaurant were sent out. 

The list of those invited included newspaper men, liter- 
ary men, and other gormands and connoisseurs of good 
living, experts in the esthetic, as well as the filling quali- 


ties of all kinds of food, from Hitchcock’s dime restaurant | 


on Park Row, to the ‘able @hdte at the Windsor Hotel 
on Fifth Avenue. 

There are two Chinese restaurants on —— Street, just 
off Chatham Square. Tom Lee, ex-deputy sheriff, has a 
place at No. —, and the Chung Fah Low at No. The 
latter is conducted by a company. In answer to a ues- 
tion as to what ‘“ Chung Fah Low ” means—as to whether 
it is the name of a man or the company, or what its signi- 
ficance might be, I was told : 

“Him no name, Him this place. 
cater, too.’ ” 

So, for the lack of more accurate inf 


Him ‘ You eatee, I 


rmation on the 


] subject, one may suppose that the English equivalent for 
the name of the place is ‘‘The Live and Let Live.” It 
would be as appetizing and odorous by qny other name. 

On the first floor is a Chinese grocery store ; in fact all 
this part of the Street is occupied by Chinese shops and 
boarding-houses. In times past, opium joints and Oriental 
gambling-rooms were openly conducted on both sides of 
the street. Now, these dissipations are under the ban of 
the criminal code, and are so secretly carried on that only 
the habitué and the initiated know where or how to finda 
place to smoke opium or gamble. 

The Chung Fah Low is reached by a rickety stairway, 
over the street-door of which is the sign, No. 11—Been Gin 
Law.” Whether this has any connection with or refer- 
ence to the Excise Law, I do not know. On the second- 
floor is the restaurant. The first room one enters is the 
office ; the dining-room is in front, the realm of the chef 
at the rear. 

There is nothing particularly attractive about the estab- 
lishment, which is dingy, low-walled and ill-lighted. A 
couple of small common wooden tables, two or three 
chairs and as many stools, complete the furniture of the 
office. Behind a short wooden counter are shelves, along 
which are ranged small Chinaware pots, used for serving 
native liquors, pewter pots for tea, plates, bowls, teacups, 
and a variety of mysterious boxes and packages, with the 
contents of which I subsequently became more familiar— 
not the familiarity that breeds contempt, but a profound 
respect and wholesome dread. A common Waterbury 
clock ticked away with that strict attention to business, 
regardless of anomalous surroundings, and totally unaf- 
fected by atmosphere or local color, so characteristic of 
all Yankee inventions. On the walls were strips of ver- 
milion rice-paper, covered with Chinese characters. 
These, I was told, contained such noble sentiments as 
‘*Chinaman good man; Melican man, he allee samee,” 
and this, too, in face of the Congressional act which dis- 
criminates against the Chinese. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that there was a willful attempt to mislead me as 
to the real sentiment and verbiage of these signs on the 
walls, which, I suspect, real something like: ‘‘ Please 
wipe your feet’; ‘‘It is a wise eater who ean identify his 
own dog”; ‘‘Do not spit on the floor ’’; ‘‘ The Americans 
must not come.” 

In the front room or restaurant proper, are half a dozen 
small wooden tables ranged around the sides, and one 
larger table in the centre. On the walls are some morc 
vermilion placards, which, as near as I could make out, 
were the Chinese equivalents for ‘‘ Joss Bless Our Home,” 
‘Please pay the Cashier,” and the like.” Between the 
two front windows is a directory in Chinese of the Chinese 
mexchants and business houses in San Francisco. The 
most terrifying thing in this room is a set of shudder- 
graphs on the walls, examples of the most unendurably 
| awful-colored prints of American production, which affect 
the eye as the filing of a rusty saw affects the ear. 

On the other side of the office is the dominion of the 
| chef de cuisine, with all the mysterious appliances and 
| paraphernalia pertaining thereto, In China a good cook 
| is as much esteemed aud ag greatly in demand as in Paris 

or New York, and they gu through numerous grades of 
apprenticeship and practical study till they finally top off 
with degrees and diplomas as do our professional men. 
| It is stated that an accomplished Chinese chef can serve 
up pork in half a hundred different styles, although the 
original discovery of roast pork as a desirable article of 
food, by the burning down of a house and the unpre- 
meditated cooking of an imprisoned pig, is still held in 
‘ high veneration. 
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Neatness is one of the cardinal virtues as applied to 
Chinese processes of cooking, as I verified by a personal 
inspection of this vitally important department of the 
Mott Street ‘‘ Live and Let Live.”’ Carefully plucked 
ducks, from which the blood had been skillfully drained 
and carefully preserved to be subsequently utilized by 
the cook, lay in ghastly piles, while various other kinds 
of unidentified meats and some vegetables were in differ- 
ent stages of preparation to tempt the palates of fastidious 
patrons. In vessels of peculiar workmanship, fashioned 
like witches’ caldrons in miniature, were mysterious 
broths containing masses of unknown things of pungent 
odors, which were, in fact, various sorts of food dried in 
China; now being soaked into a consistency that would 
render them grateful and more or less easily to be masti- 
cated additions to the forthcoming dinners of New York 
gourmets. Along with packages of rice I noticed a box 
of American-made starch. At every point a possible 
oriental illusion, to which the mind constantly sought to 
adjust itself, was as invariably shattered by the icono- 
clastic intrusion of the live Yankee idea in one form or 
another. 

‘What you want ?” was tue brusque and business-like 
demand of a short, thick-set, round-faced Chinaman. His 
face was child-like but not bland. New York Chinamen 
have learned from disagreeable experience, I am sorry to 
be forced to admit, to suspect the motives and intentions 
of every American who seeks them out in their own 
quarters, until he has declare himself and given satisfac- 
tory evidence that his intent is friendly, and that he is 
acting in perfect good faith. I had less trouble in doing 
this than in explaining the fact that I desired to order 
dinner for a party of American gentlemen, to be served 
on the following Saturday night. Then my round-faced, 
moon-eyed friend, who for lack of a better name I will 
call Ah Sin, waxed sociable, opened his heart, placed the 
entire establishment at my service, and apparently couldn’t 
do enough to show his hospitable feelings. First he gave 
meacigar. He himself filled one of the bowlless bamboo 
pipes, with the end hollowed out to hold a pinch of 
tobacco as big as the end of one’s little finger. After a' 
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couple of whiffs the ashes are knocked out by tapping 
the end of the pipe against the most convenient projec- 
tion, and is again refilled, and so the processes go on. 
After the pipe Ah Sin brought me a small cup full 
of rice gin, with the comment, ‘‘ Good — you likee.” 
Then the chef came in from the kitchen ; he looked like 
the pictures one sees of Coolie criminals undergoing the 
disagreeable ceremony of being executed. A venerable 
old man of intelligent face, enormous spectacles, and a 
strong family resemblance to Confucius, was busy behind 
the counter making out bills in Chinese. Ah Sin brewed 
some tea, after which he handed it around in tiny cups, 
and he and the chef and Confucius, joined me in the cup 
which cheers but does not inebriate. During the social 
good-feeling which had by this time assumed generous 
proportions, Ah Sin confided to me several interesting 
facts relating to his personal history. 
‘**T wife and boy,” he said. 
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A CHINESE 


“What, here in 
New York?’ I 
asked. Although 
there are neither 
Chinese ladies nor 
women here, I knew 
that several China- 
men had married 
Irish wives, and 
thought perhaps 
Ah Sin was the 
happy father of a 
child in whose veins 
commingled the 
blood of Celtic 
kings and Canton 
Coolies. He ex- 
plai.ed to me that 
his wife and child 
live in China, and 
that he had been 
here six years. He 
also told me that 
he had a ‘ father 
and mamma” in 
China, the ‘‘mam- 
ma” striking me as 
at onee tender and 
curious, coming 
from the lips of 
this grown man of 
a different race and 
a far-away land, 
whom we, in our 
arrogant self-con- 
ceit, are pleased to 
speak of and regard 
as ‘* heathen.” 

These three Chi- 
nese restaurateurs 
and I got along fa- 
mously, as long as 
we confined our- 
selves to the uni- 
versal language of 
beverages, narco- 
tices, and general 
good - feeling; but 
when it came to 
such explicit matter 
of business as or- 
dering a Chinese 
dinner, I found 
that such know- 
ledge of Chinese as one acquires in sitting on tea-chests 
and paying washee-washee bills left me a helpless and sub- 
dued individual. It is not a thing to be rushed into un- 
thinkingly, to decide on an artistic French menu at 
Pinard’s ; how much greater the range of ingenuity to be 
laid under contribution in ordering a Chinese dinner ! 
When Ah Sin, evidently appreciating my dilemma and 
commiserating my ignorance, brought out samples of 
dried food imported from China, in the evident belief that 
an object-lesson in raw food materials would help me out, 
he left me more hopelessly muddled than before. These 
samples, as near as I could make out, were chunks of 
india-rubber, dried fish of all sorts and sizes, and some 
things that I could identify and classify a hundred years 
from now by their odors. 
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A CHINESE DINNER IN NEW YORK.— ENJOYING A MEAL, 


One species of small, thin fish, about as large as tho 
palm of one’s hand, Ah Sin handed me with the remark : 
‘* Flish—smell heap.” 


He was right. It did ‘“‘smell heap.” 

I haven’t yet forgotten, and never expect to forget. 
the forcible manner in which Ah Sin’s truthfulness im 
pressed itself on me. 

I was gratitude personified when my friend Hawk Ling 
came to the rescue. He came there to eat his dinner, and 
meantime I impressed him into the service of acting as in- 
terpreter while I ordered my dinner. Hawk Ling is a 
young, good-looking Chinaman, of pleasant expression, 
amiable disposition, and exceedingly gentlemanlike 
manners. He has lived in this country ten years, wears 
American clothes, and a Derby hat, and is an enterprising 
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and successful agent for a wholesale grocery house in 
New York. What was more to the point to me, he speaks 
very good English. Together we made out the bill of 
fare. It was to include bird's-nest soup, bull-fish, dried 
oysters, Chinese codfish (the kind that ‘‘smell heap”), 
duck, pork, tea, Chinese wine, ‘‘and lice, of course,” added 
Hawk Ling. 

Now I had come expecting to have cats and dogs, and 
such small deer thrust on me, but I drew the line at 
‘lice,’ and I said so as plainly as I dared. I took it all 
back when Hawk Ling, more in amusement than anger, 


sneceeded in explaining to my occidental comprehension 


that by “lice” he meant ‘‘rice,” and I afterward remem- 
bered that a Chinaman cannot twist his tongue around 
our letter r, and that he replaces it with an / when he 
speaks English. 


As to the matter of price, I found that, while the ordinary | 


table @hote, patronized by the Chinamen, is inexpensive 
-some kind of meat with rice and tea, costing no more than 
twenty-five cents—that in getting up a dinner for American 


gentlemen, expensive imported luxuries would be used, | 
including the same dishes that a Chinese mandarin or | 


gentleman would have served for him in his native 
Flowery Kingdom. 


the Chung Fah Low. 


should be served at one dollar for each person, with rice- | 


wine extra, the best quality being one dollar seventy-five 
cents a bottle. I was also told that a definite order as to 


the number of persons must be given at least three days | 
in advance, so as to afford ample time to soak out and | 


prepare the dried imported comestibles. Ihe order was 


given, half the amount of the bill was paid in advance, | 


and I expressly stipulated that a bill of fare should be 


provided for each plate. Hawk Ling accepted an invita- 
tion to be one of the party. 

There are some things of which a correct idea can only 
be obtained by personal experience. Among these are 
going up in a balloon ; going down in a diving-bell ; the 
sensation of being hanged, drowned or guillotined ; what 
sea-sickness is like, or the eating of a Chinese dinner. 

It was seven o'clock of the appointed Saturday night 
that four of us met at the Chung Fah Low, including 
Hawk Ling. Dinner had been ordered for eight. It was 
neither polite nor politic to attempt to apologize for the 
fifty per cent. of absentees by explaining that one Ameri- 
can was as good as two Chinamen, for subsequent events 
proved that one Chinaman could eat more of his native 
food than a dozen Americans. The excuses of the four 
who did not put in an appearance were more ingenious 
than satisfactory. The proprietors of the place were con- 
soled by the conclusion of a financial transaction which 
included payment for those who had not the moral cour- 
age to face the dinner as well as for those who had boldly 
attacked it. 

A small extension-table in the centre of the restaurant 
was neatly set for eight people. There was a spotless 
white linen table-cover, and for each person a plate, a 
small bowl, and a short chinaware spoon shaped some- 
thing like a dwarfed soup-ladle, all of an attractive de- 
sign ; also a not over bright knife and fork of a primitive 
farm-house pattern, a red napkin, a diminutive saucer 
containing mustard covered with oil, and another minute 
dish with a reddish salt sauce. The table was under a 
pair of brightly burning gas-jets, and looked inviting. 

The white table-cloth, the red napkins, the knife and 
fork. and the dab of mustard drowned in oil, were in- 
tended as concessions to American taste and table habits. 
Ai home the Chinaman has none of these, with the ex- 
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I was told of a party of five or six | 
gentlemen who once paid twenty dollars for a dinner at 
It was finally fixed that our dinner | 


NEW YORR. 


ception of paper napkins hitched to the waiter, and used 

by the guests as desired. 

It may be remarked here that when a Chinaman gives 

a formal dinner it is said that the acceptance of an invi- 

tation is accompanied by a present to the host, either in 
| money, food or other articles of a value more than equal 
| to and usually largely in excess of, the real cost of the 

dinner itself. No such concession to a most commend- 
| able Chinese custom was made by the Americans who 
dined at the Chung Fah Low. 

A bill of fare was provided, written in Chinese charac- 
ters. We were told it read from right to left, reading 
|} each line downward. For some cause our waiter was 
| nearly bursting with an evident desire to laugh as Hawk 
| Ling kindly pronounced each word in Chinese, and told 
me how to spell it in English, When he thought his 
little joke had gone far enough, Hawk Ling explained 
that the bill of fare was no more nor less than an ordinary 
laundry check, which, being translated, read : 


“Seven shirts, 1 night shirt, 1 under vest, 1 pair of drawers, 3 
pairs of socks, 7 collars, 4 pairs of cuffs, 8 handkerchiefs.” 


I had heard the inelegant expression of “ eating one’s 
shirt,’’ under certain extraordinary conditions, but I had 
never before heard of including that garment in the réper- 
toire of a restaurant. ‘Tifis wash-list was then replaced by 


the genuine menu, of which the rendition of the Chinese 
| characters into English words is as follows, beginning 
at the right hand side : 

Gu-chien, Wong-ge-how, We-hoi-tow, Gun-pow-gu, Chow- 
yu-gu, Sar-far-Kao. At the extreme left, in red letters, 
was the name of the restaurant. The other words each 
represented a course. Rice (mi fan) was also included, 
| but was not on the bill of fare. It goes with every meal, 
as does bread with us. I found that our dinner, as it had 
been prepared, did not include either the duck or pork 
that had been ordered. When Iasked about it, I was told 
by Hawk Ling that only common people in China eat 
duck, chicken, pork and the like, and that all our dishes 
were of imported food, mostly fish of some kind, and of 
| the sort only enjoyed by “high-toned gentlemen in 
China.”” We had all thought there would be duck and 
rice we could fall back on in case of need, but no one of 
us, encouraged by Hawk Ling, could refuse the oppor- 
tunity to dine off dainties like high-toned Celestials. As 
to the two bills of fare, however, while the one repro- 
duced here was given to me as the genuine one, I must 
honestly confess Iam not absolutely sure it is not the 
laundry-list. 

As we proposed while in a Chinese restaurant to do as 
the Chinese do, we repudiated the knives and forks with 
scorn, and ordered chop-sticks (fi-ge, according to Hawk 
Ling), with the first course. This was preceded bya tiny 
cup of do-mi-tzo, or Chinese rice-wine, served from a 
| pewter pot. It was potent as a French liqueur, and not 
disagreeable in flavor. 

From this point, when the first course came on in a big 
bowl, until four big bowls and two smaller dishes, repre- 
senting the six courses, had been brought on'in rapid 
succession, and eaten from, of, or at, there must be some- 
thing of a hiatus as to details. It is now ten days since I 
sat there with an assumed bravado I did not feel. I still 
| wish that I could prove an alibi. Ah Sin served us, and 
his service was prompt and good. Hawk Ling, like the 
king’s cup-bearer, or the body table-servant of the Czar of 
Russia, tasted every dish first to prove that it did not kill 
on sight, meantime extolling the virtues of the viands. 
Indeed there was evidence that the clef had exerted him- 
self for our benefit. To describe the dishes constituting 
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the several courses is impossible. The flavors were un- 
like anything known to our more familiar gastronony, and 
the fundamental article of each dish was so artfully con- 
cealed as to defy identification. One course consisted of 
a hard, white gelatinous substance ; another, contained 
strips of what resembled tripe; another, small rolls of 
pale-yellow Russia leather, but the piéce de resistance was 
the bow] of bull-fish. 

One of the party took to the chop-sticks with wonder- 
ful facility, and in a manner to call forth the unqualified 
admiration of Hawk Ling, Ah Sin and other experts. 
This same gentleman kept pace with Hawk Ling in dis- 
cussing each separate article of food, until at last it did 
not require much imagination to see him transformed 
from a fashionable New York editor and magazinist into a 
full-blown, blue-bloused, pig-tailed citizen of Pekin. In- 
deed, I can readily fancy a Chinese dinner able to pro- 
duce even stronger effects than such a cosmopolitan 
metem psychosis, 

To handle chop-sticks with dexterity and grace is 
simply a trick of the little finger and the one next to it, 
working the sticks like the claw of a lobster, with the 
thumb pressed against the sticks to hold them firmly in 
place. My awkward performance furnished innocent 
amusement for the casual patrons of the restaurant, who 
dropped in while we were there. They laughed good- 
naturedly when they saw that I myself joined in their 
merriment. 

The last course was “ lice.” * Although I had conscien- 
tiously sampled every dish, regardless of consequences, 
the only familiar dish on the table was a positive relief. 
We were told that Chinamen neither smoke nor drink tea 
during the progress of a dinner, and so postponed these 
luxuries till the last. I am informed that in China, how- 
ever, they do smoke, and drink both tea and hot rice 
whiskey during a meal. 

We finished before nine o’clock, and after shaking 
hands all around, and explaining to Ah Sin, Confucius 
and the chef, through Hawk Ling, that we could not 
find words to express our feelings, it was with a sense 
of devout thankfulness that we found ourselves in the 
open air. 

We compared notes while studying examples of Astor 
House glassware, as soon after dinner as it was possible 
to get there from Mott Street. 

I read in the New York Sun, once, of a negro who com- 
plained of having ‘‘a brown taste in his mouth.” My 
palate testified to having lunched off a rainbow soaked 
in brine. 

The sober-sided, matter-of-fact member of the party, 
quietly remarked that he now wholly sympathized with 
the French in the Tonquin diffieulty. 

‘*And I feel as though I had eaten a rare-done night- 
mare,” added he of the chop-sticks agility and budding 
pig-tail. 

That night I tossed about in bed, with a succession of 
wild dreams, in which one horror was rapidly merged in 
another. 

At last, in my agony, I went to a surgeon, and told him 
that I had eaten a Chinese dinner. 

‘My dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘there is only one way to 
afford relief or to save your life—you must be amputated 
under the arms.” 

I was already stripped and laid out on a cold marble 
slab, the case of instruments was opened, the surgeon 
had rolled up his sleeves and was just holding a sponge 
saturated with ether over my mouth and nose, when I 
awoke, chilled with perspiration and fright. As soon as 
I was dressed I made a call on my family physician, told 
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THE MARTEN GANG. 


him what I had done the night before, and received this 
prescription : ‘ 
R: 
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Oleum Tiglit Oi, Oleum Ricini Oii. M. 
Signa: 


Tumblerfull at a dose, every four hours, until undertaker calls. 


THE HONEYMOONERS, 
By CHARLES J. Dunpnig, 


THey heeded not the wintry skies, 

For, sunned in one another’s eyes, 
They deemed it Summer weather. 
No storm obscured their radiant glee; 
Nor would they, if they could, be free; 

They felt that all felicity 
Dwelt in one word—‘ Together.” 
That witching word—‘‘ Together.” 


And so the lovers, newly wed, 
Through groves Areadian swiftly sped 
With spirits like a feather ; 
So danced on down the hours away— 
The rosy hours of Love’s sweet day, 
And all of joyous, bright and gay, 
Was in that word—“ Together.” 
That witching word—‘ Together.” 


Ah me! What change fruition brings! 
Time flew on disenchanting wings, 
And wrought an awful wonder! 
The Honeymooners now agree 
Alone in longing to be free; 
They deem that all felicity 
Dwells in one word—“ Asunder.” 
That witching word—‘ Asunder,” 


When bright the Summer sunbeams dart, 
They still have Winter in the heart, 
Or only Summer’s thunder, 
What words can picture their distress ? 
What metaphor their grief express ? 
They feel there is no happiness 
But in one word—‘ Asunder,” 
That witching word—“ Asunder.” 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE 
MARTEN GANG. 
Ry C, G, ROSENBERG. 


We had taken on board our Cincinnati cargo, weighed 
anchor, and started down the river with a fine breeze, and 
everything below and aloft drawing beautifully. 

We knew it was late in the scason for a vessel of so 
large a draught of water to pass down the Ohio, but our 
pilot, who, in addition to his nautical acquirements, was 
a most thorough practiced Western navigator, assured us 
that if the breeze held on three days, he would have us 
out on the Mississippi safe and sound. 

Well, the breeze did last until we were down past 
Lonisville, when it died away at about midnight, and 
then, after coming in transient puffs from various points 
of the compass, finally settled down by morning into a 
strong, steady, southwest wind. 

Captain Holman would have anchored, and waited for a 
steamer to tow us out into the Mississippi, but the pilot 
said if she behaved well in stays, he could work her down 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG,—“ ‘CURSE 'EM, NO; 

NOT A SINGLE ROPE LEFT TO CLIMB UP BY, AND WE NEVER 
CAN GET ON BOARD WITHOUT LADDERS,’ SAID ONE.” 

without the least difficulty, and thereby save an outlay of 

a hundred dollars for steam. The captain gave his con- 

sent, and the experiment was tried. 

like a pilot-boat, and it was decided we should keep on 

under canvas. 

Everything went on finely after the wind came out 
ahead, until we got square above the head of an island or 
shoal, which began to show itself above water, when the 
pilot put her helm down and tried her forestays. She 
acted like a cutter, and came head to wind. 

The after-yards were braced round, and she was falling 
off rapidly, when a sudden flaw struck her flat aback ; 


she got sternway on her, and before we could get her off | 


the strong current set her down on the top of the shoal. 
We carried off our kedge, and hove until we parted our 
hawser, and then, as the river was falling at the rate of 
three inches an hour, we knew it was useless to carry off 
our anchor, and so we furled all sail and let her lie. 
The next morning she was five feet further out of water 
than the night before, and at the end of three days the 


sand was bare all along the starboard side, while on the | 
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The ship worked | 


morning, the sun having come out brightly, we loosed all 
the light sails to dry. 
About an hour before sunset we turned to furling the 
sails, and having got through with all except the maiatop- 
| gallant sail, we were taking it very leisurely, and playing 
what sailors call ‘old sojer” on the yard. We had most 
of the sail rolled in, and, while George was passing the 
gasket, I lay out on the yard, gazing at the bold, roman- 
tic scenery of the Indiana shore. 
Suddenly we were both startled by a sharp, dull sound 
on the spar directly between our heads, which were, 
| neither of them, more than a foot from the mast. Simul- 
taneously with the sound, I felt a rush of cold air on that 
side of my face next the mast, very much like that pro- 
duced by the passage near me of a small, swift bird ; but 
George put his finger on a clean, round hole in the centre 
| of the spar, saying, as he did so: 

‘**There’s a visiting-card from somebody's rifle buried 
in the to’-gallant mast, Mr. Foster.” 

As George was still speaking, I became convinced of 
| the truth of his conjecture, for there came to our ear 
the sharp report of a rifle, and looking in the direction 
whence the sound came, we beheld a puff of white smoke 
| curling up from a clump of bushes near the bank of the 
| river, and a moment after made out the forms of two men 
partly concealed by the dense foliage. 

Under the circumstances, we concluded it best not to 
wait for a second shot, for, if they did mean us, they 
probably would take better aim next time ; therefore no 
two sailors on a man-of-war ever came oif the yard more 
quickly than did George and I. 

Though we tried hard that night to think of somebody 
interested in shooting us, we utterly failed to do so; but 
we fully determined not to give them another such chance, 
and accordingly, after dark, we went aloft and unbent all 
the topgallant sails and royals, and sent them down on 
deck, and as they were dry and in good order, we stowed 
them away below. 

We finally concluded that the visitors were robbers. 
whose plan was to shoot us off, and then plunder the 
vessel, and we determined to stand a regular watch of 
four hours on and four off, for a few days. 

We had two little brass guns on board, which we 
wheeled aft and loaded, placing one on each side, so as to 


larboard, next the Kentucky shore, there were still, about 


eighteen inches of water, which the pilot informed us 


would remain so, the river having reached its lowest | 


Summer level. 


To get the ship off was impossible, and, could we have | 
. | 
done so, there was not water enough in the deepest chan- 


nel to float her, and as there was not the slightest possi- 


bility of a rise in the river for several months, Captain 
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«gun! 


Holman determined to unbend the heavy canvas, and, | 


discharging all hands except George Williams, the second 


raate, and myself, go home and wait for the rising of the | 


river. 
During the following week we unbent and stowed away 


the topsails, courses and other heavy sails, and made | 


everything snug and shipshape ; then Captain Holman, 
the pilot, and all hands, embarked on board a light- 
draught steamer, bound up-stream, leaving George and 
myself in charge of the vessel. 

Time passed very comfortabiy, all things considered, 
and nothing worthy of note occurred until one afternoon, 


about threo weeks, if I remember rightly, since we had | 


grounded on the bar. 
It had rained heavily on the previous night, and in the 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG.—“ THE PONDEROUS 
ANCHOR WENT CRASHING THROUGH THE FRAIL BOAT.” 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG.—“ IN THE OPENING 
WAS A HUMAN HAND BECKONING TO ME.” 


sweep the forward deck. In the cabin were forty mus- | 
kets, twenty of which we loaded, so that, what with pis- 
tols, cutlasses and pikes, it looked as if we might give un- 
welcome visitors a warm reception. 

Two days and nights passed without any further dem- | 
onstrations, and we had begun to think that the shot in 
the topgallant mast might have been pure accident, when 
the third night George came into the cabin and whispered 
that a boat, with several persons in her, which he had 
seen come out of Green River, was pulling toward the | 
ship. 

Seizing a musket and a pair of pistols, I at once hast- | 
ened on deck, and, peering out cautiously through the 
mizzen-rigging, I discovered the boat close alongside the 
ship, and in her upward of a dozen men, all of whom 
seemed to be earnestly engaged in conversation, which 
they carried on in such low whispers that I could distin- 
guish nothing. 

After a few moments the boat was shoved along aft, 
around the stern, and four of the men got out on the 
sand, where they stood whispering together for a little 
while. Then they came close to the ship, and putting 
their hands on her, they traversed the whole length of 
her hull, halting again under her bows. 

George and I followed them, creeping stealthily along 
in our stocking-feet, and as we gained the forecastle we 
overheard one of the scoundrels on the sand mutter, in a 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG. 


low, suppressed voice : 
‘Curse ’em, no; not a single rope left to climb up by, 
and we can never get on board without ladders,” 
‘““That’s a fact, captain,’ spoke another of the gang. 


‘““We can’t get up to-night, that’s certain, and may as well | 


go back.” 

It required my utmost efforts to keep George from 
firing on the rascals, but I succeeded in keeping him 
quiet ; and after a parting volley of oaths from the cap- 
tain, they returned to their boat, shoved off, and pulled 
silently away for the mouth of Green River. 


All was quiet till morning, and during the day follow- 
ing we saw absolutely no one; however, we made every 
preparation we conveniently could, in expectation of a 
visit in the night. 

From eight to twelve it was my watch, and up to the 
time that I called George to relieve me there had not 
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been the slightest sound to indicate the approach of 
river-pirates—for such we concluded they were; and as 
for seeing them, the darkness was so intense that every- 
thing beyond my outstretched arm was as if lost in impen- 
etrable gloom. 

I had been below perhaps ten minutes, and had just 
flung myself, fully dressed, on a mattress spread on the 
floor, when I was startled by a crash of broken glass, and 
springing to my feet, I saw that a pane in the cabin- 
window next the rudder-casing had been dashed in, and 
in the opening was a human hand beckoning to me. 

Noiselessly approaching the window, I raised my hand, 
and was on the point of firing my pistol, when my arm 
fell powerless by my side, and I stood thus, transfixed to 
the spot by the tones of a voice—low, musical, and of 
such peculiar beauty that I could not fail to recognize it 
in the wildest tempest, the noise and carnage of battle, 
mingled with the discordant murmurs of the assembled 
universe. 

Spellbound, I listened, while she—for the intruder was 
a woman—in words of passionate eloquence, informed me 
that the villains who had visited us the night before were 
a portion of the formidable Marten gang of river-pirates, 
commanded by Jake Marten, a notorious outlaw and an 
atrocious scoundrel ; that it was their intention to attack 
us on the following night, and after murdering us, to 
plunder and set fire to the ship. 

Of herself she said nothing, save that she had been 
formerly wronged by Jake Marten, the leader of the gang. 
In response to one of my inquiries, she told me that she 


| had paddled off in a small canoe, and climbed up to the 


cabin-window by the backing of the rudder-—a feat which 
not one sailor in a dozen could have accomplished. 

After giving me this information, and warning me most 
impressively to be on my guard, she disappeared from 
the window ; and, listening attentively, I could hear the 
cautious dip of her paddle as she sent her frail craft 
through the water in the direction of Green River. 

The intelligence I had received, and the plan which I 
had formed to defeat the piratical schemes matured 
against us, [imparted to George, and in less than ten 
minutes our light quarter-boat was lowered and hauled 


| across the sand-bar, and we were pulling for the shore. 


Three hours had not elapsed since we left the ship ere 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG.—‘‘ JAKE MARTEN 
HAD THE NOOSE AS FAIRLY PLACED ROUND HIS NECK AS 
COULD HAVE BEEN DONE BY THE EXECUTIONER.” 
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HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG. 


we were back with thirty resolute men, and a hundred 
more engaged to cross over to Green River as soon as it 
should be dark the following night, to intercept the des- 
peradoes, should they escape from us. 

During the day we all kept out of sight, but as soon as 
night fell we went to work. 

I got a heavy anchor poised on the larboard rail, about 
midway between the fore and main rigging, and fastened 
it in such a way that by cutting a small lanyard it would 
cant overboard in a moment. 

The fore and main yards I next braced in, so that their 
larboard ends were as near over the anchor as I could get 
them. I then rove off a dozen sets of halyards through 
single blocks, which George secured to the yaids, thus 
forming several single whips, having in the end of each 
one an easy-running bowline, which was placed on the 
rail close to the anchor, ready to be used like the unerr- 
ing lasso in the hands of the Mexican ranchero. 

To complete the arrangement, I hung two ropes over 
the side, and quite down to the water, belaying them in- 
board close to the anchor, in order to lure the miscreants 
to the right spot, if possible. 

All things being in readiness, we posted ourselves 
behind the bulwarks, in the strictest silence, until near 
midnight, when the cautious sound of muffled oars came 
to our ears, and in a moment we were all on the alert. 

I took my station, knife in hand, ready to cut the lan- 
yard which held the anchor, while a man stood to each 
noose ready to throw it at the given signal ; the rest of 
the party grasped the ropes to run the villains up, pro- 
vided we caught any. 

A few moments of breathless expectation, and the 
pirates’ boat rasped alongside. Almost immediately 
there was a jerking of the two ropes hanging overboard, 
as of men climbing up the side, but it was so intensely 
dark we could see nothing. 

The silence among us was ominous; not a tongue 
moved, not a finger stirred until I broke the profound 
stillness by shouting, in a voice which rang like thunder 
through the ship—‘* Throw !” 

Instantly every noose was thrown down into the boat, 
and away went the men on deck with the whips. 

One stroke of my knife across the lanyard, and the pon- 


though it had been an eggshell. 

Groans, curses and the most terrific yells, rent the air. 

The bowline knots were run up to the blocks and fast- 
ened, and every man seized a musket or pistol, for an- 
other boat full of the piratical wretches came swiftly on 
toward the ship. 

As it struck the side, I gave the word—‘ Fire!” and 
the Cimmerian darkness was lit up by the flash of thirty 
muskets and pistols, and thirty bullets went whistling 
down among the wretches in the boat. 

Again there arose the wild, despairing shrieks of dying 
men, followed by a volley of rifle-shots, fired toward the 
ship from a third boat, which the flash of the pirates’ 
weapons revealed in full retreat. That momentary flash 
showed us, also, a number of writhing wretches sus- 
pended from our yard-arms—but only for a single in- 
stant ; then everything was shut in by the intense dark- 
ness. 

Then passed three minutes of comparative silence, 
broken only by the plashes in the water, and the low, 


gurgling moans of wounded men, drowning where a child | 


might wade, or the shrieks and curses of the haltered vil- 
lains struggling at the yard-arms, 
But soon there came a crash of musketry from within 


| the spectacle ; 


shots, yells and screams of agony, which told us that the 
men headed by the sheriff had intercepted and cut off the 
retreat of the baffled pirates. 

The hours of darkness dragged wearily by, and when 
daylight came it shone upon a terrible spectacle. 

Beneath the anchor, in the water, and on the sand, 
eleven lay dead, while half a dozen more were baidly 
wounded. At the yards, no two in the same position, 
hung seven of the desperadoes. 

In an hour the sheriff and his party appeared, with sev 
eral prisoners. Those suspended at the yard were low 
ered. Three were dead. One, who was recognized bj 
the sheriff as Jake Marten himself, had the noose as fairly 
placed around his neck as could have been done by tho 
executioner. 

The sheriff then took matters in charge, buried the 
dead, and conveyed the survivors to jail, to await tho 
action of the proper authorities. The legal proceedings 
were hampered by no delay, evidence came from all sides 
against them, and no quibbling lawyer dared raise false 
issues. Thus ended our encounter with the Pirates of 
the Ohio River. 


COUNTING THE COST. 

A GOVERNOR-GENERAL Of India, in days of yore, once en- 
tertained a Maharajah at a grand ball, at which were 
present all the upper ten thousand of Calcutta. The 
Indian prince, who had never before gazed on dances of 
**Europe muster,” as the phrase goes, was delighted at 
and on taking leave of his host said: 


| ** Your excellency’s tamasha (/éfe) has found favor in my 


eyes—much favor; and I, your father, would be too much 
pleased to return the same compliment to you, my son. 
Tell me, my lord, at what place I can seek out and order 
all these lovely houris of dancing women and handsome 
young nautch-men, and how many rupees does their 
master charge per head ?” 


A NEW AND HAPPY DEFINITION. 


Tue other day a certain foreign countess was interro- 


‘ : | gating her son’s tutor as to Young Hopeful’s progress in 
derous anchor went crashing through the frail boat as | 


his studies. 

‘* How gets on the viscount ?” said she. 

‘* Wonderfully well, my lady ; we are working hard at 
the sciences. The viscount is particularly well up in 
chemistry.” 

**Indeed ! 
is dynamite ?” 

‘“Pardon me, madame,” interrupted the tutor, ‘“ but 
nowadays dynamite does not belong to chemistry—it is 
considered as a part and parcel of political economy.” 


Ah, then, Henri, my child, do tell me what 


’ 


Mrixp Your Srors.—A British nobleman engaged a cele- 
brated Scotch physician to attend his lady in her con- 
finement. Being wanted suddenly, there was no time to 
send for him, and, consequently, a telegraphic message 
was forwarded: ‘‘ Don’t come—too late !” The telegraph- 
clerk delivered the message without punctuation, making 
it read: “Don’t come too late.” The result was the 
doctor arrived in London ; claimed, for his fee and ex- 
penses, 200 pounds, and afterward, by law proceedings, 
obtained that sum. 


As THE sword of the best-tempered metal is most flexi- 
ble, so the truly generous are most pleasant and courteous 
the mouth of Green River, replied to by a few dropping | in their behavior to their inferiors, 


XUM 


SONNET CONCERNING MAN’S SOUL, 
By LenA MILMAN, 


“Sout!” once I asked, “art thou myself or mine ¢ 
Then further: “God, [ll rest not till I know; 
Nor with man’s learning will I farther go 

Until that Thou have taught me some of Thine!” 

So boldly I inquired of things divine, 

While off the flowers, the scented breeze. did blow 
My answer, and methought it whispered so; 

“Thou rash inquirer! as canst ill define 

The scent of flowers, setting all form aside, 

Which scent, unwitting held, the fickle breeze 

Bears further on, so neither canst divide 
From a man’s flesh his soul, which Time befrees, 

Like wind, from things of matter day by day, 

Until in death ’tis wafted quite away.” 


THE SHEIKH OF SANA. 


Huzzur, Governor of Dariah, under Ibrahim Pasha, a 
man of many Winters and of many crimes, sat alone in the 
divan of his palace smoking his chibouk and thinking of 
the immediate future. Without the city walls, stretched 
far and wide the limitless desert, with no relief but an 
occasional oasis afar. 

Within the walls of the city no dog dared to bark at 
one who ruled by right of the conqueror’s permission ; 
without them, himself and the conqueror were defied by 
the abuse of the emirs and their followers. 

Huzzuf had done his best to break the power of the 
irrepressible sons of the desert, but as yet no satisfactory 
result had attended his efforts. Now and then some 
Sheikh would fall into his hands, but his place in the 
tribe was immediately filled by his son or brother, or by 
one elected, and his death was always a misfortune to the 
inhabitants of Dariah, on whom the wrath of his tribe 
would be surely visited. 

Treasures, wrung from rich and poor alike, on their 
way, in the charge of royal troops, to the coffers of 
Ibrahim, had been seized by these pirates, in spite of 
armed escorts and their desperate resistance, times with- 
out number. Citizens of Dariah, waking from the deep 
sleep of security, were often horrified to find the gory 
heads of those to whom, a few days before, they had 
bidden farewell, piled up in pyramidai heaps before the 
strong gates of the city, some cartel of defiance and in- 
sult, for the delectation of Governor Huzzuf, lying near. 

Huzzuf, in his way, was an able diplomatist ; but, wily 
as he was, the emirs of the surrounding interminable 
plains of sand had hitherto been more than a match for 
him. Events, however, had latterly suggested a scheme 
of getting the leaders of the rebels in his power, and by 
dint of much solitary reflection and smoking, the scheme 
emerged from crudity and became ready for execution. 

To call together the heads of the tribes for the avowed 
purpose of discussing the propriety of a cessation of 
hostilities, and an alliance defensive and offensive against 
Ibrahim Pasha, was a part of this scheme. He was too 
wise to propose admitting themselves and their followers 
into Aden, where, obeying their irrepressible instinct, 
they would immediately proceed to pillage houses and 
ravish women. A large oasis, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the north gate of the city, he fixed upon as the 
council-chamber, and to prepare for the arrival of his 
predatory friends, he had it secretly mined and filled with 
kegs of gunpowder, with which he proposed to blow the 
emirs to eternity. A few of his servants might be incon- 
venienced by the explosion, it was true, but they would 
not be aware of their misfortune until the moment of its 
arrival, and, in any case, they ought to be content to dio 


THE SHEIKH OF SANA. 
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for the common weal. The Prophet, aware of the manner 
of their death, would, no doubt, honor them with his 
most distinguished consideration. 

Fortune had not been kind to Huzzuf in the matter of 
children, although his harem had been as well stocked as 
any man’s under the sultan. One daughter, unmatched 
in loveliness from Dariah to Pekin, of many sons and 


| daughters born to him, alone remained to comfort his 


declining days. 

It was a great grief to him that he had no son, one who 
might tread im his victorious footsteps and carry on war 
against the emirs, until, decimated and impoverished 
they voluntarily came with tribute to the gates of the city 
—one like Hajje, the pipe-bearer, for instance, whom he 
had just taken into his service, and whose noble propor- 
tions and handsome countenance had won him that dis- 
tinction, being, when the eye of the governor was attracted 
by him in the streets of Dariah, a simple water-carrier 
with naught in the world but his mules and water-jars to 
depend upon for a livelihood. 

‘* Will the Sheikh of Sana lend his countenance to this 
scheme ?’’he muttered, glancing toward the heavy gold- 
fringed curtains that hid him from the gaze of his attend- 
ant. ‘‘ If he concludes to visit me, why, success is certain. 
This pipe is unclean. Hajje must take more pains, or by 
Allah ! he and I will quarrel. Another bowl, dog of my 
servant !” 

The purple curtains were thrown lightly apart, and a 
young, broad-shouldered, fine-featured boy of twenty or 
so, stepped into the divan and proceeded to detach from 
its costly stem the oil-clogged bowl of red clay. Whilst 
thus employed, a heated, travel-stained Turk of martial 
mien, preceded by a eunuch, entered the divan and pros- 
trated himself before the governor. 

‘‘What was he like?” demanded Huzzuf, after some 
preliminary conversation. 

‘* A stout, comely man, of middle age,” was the reply. 

‘Nay, that cannot be, Haroun. By all accounts, the 
Sheikh of Sana is a mere boy.” 

‘Tam thy servant’s dog. Nevertheless I saw him sur- 
rounded by the heads of his tribe.” 

“Tt is a curious matter,” said Huzzuf, with a puzzled 
air. ‘‘ What said he ?” 

‘That within three days he would assemble the leaders 
of the tribes, and that on the third day, himself and they, 
accompanied, as an evidence of good faith, by but few of 
their followers, would await thee, on the oasis named.” 

‘* And thy guide ?” 

‘“‘T left him weeping over his camel ; which died soon 
after leaving Sana.” 

* * * % * * 

Slowly from the yellow haze of distance,.one by one, 
like interminable serpents, emerged the emirs and their 
followers, drawing closer and closer to the walls of Dariah, 
from the highest tower of which the grim governor looked 
down upon them, and in anticipation had already tri- 
umphed. 

Among those who awaited on the oasis the betrayed 
chiefs of the desert stood Hajje, talking in low tones to a 
slender youth whose features possessed the delicacy of a 
woman’s. Indeed, so equivocal was this youth’s appear- 
ance, that those who surrounded the two were full of 
curiosity to know whether it was really a man or woman 
whom they beheld. 

Huzzuf, compelled to sacrifice a few of the city’s in- 
habitants, had picked ont those of his servants whom he 
could best spare, dressed them in a little brief authority, 
and sent them out, proud as peacocks, to their death. 

At last the head ofa long array of horsemen entered the 
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OF SANA. 


oasis, and a stout, middle-aged man, leading two richly | taken a fancy to thy daughter, Fatima, will not resume his duties 


caparisoned steeds, dismounted before Hajje, and to the 
astonishment of those whom Huzzuf had intended to 
consign to eternity prostrated himself. 

** According to thy commands,” said he. 

“Thou hast done well,” said Hajje, assisting his equiv- 
ocal companion to mount one of the horses, and leaping 
on the back of the other. ‘‘ Will the men of the desert 
know me?” And striking his companion’s horse in the 


THE SHEIEH OF SANA. 


flank, he set spurs to his own, and galloped along the 
line. ‘Then there arose a great shouting. 
‘*The Sheikh of Sana! 


Death to Huzzuf, the governor !” 
* : * 


less ! 


Becoming impatient, Huzzuf turned fiercely on Haroun, 
and was about to demand what had delayed the execution 


| 


May his shadow never grow 


of his order, when a missive was handed to him by one of 


those whom he had sent out to welcome his victims. 
ran thus: 


“Huzzor, GovERNOR OF Darian: The pipe bearer, Hajji, having ! 


It 


in thy palace, but return at once to the desert. Thou canst light 
the fuse if it so please thee, but thy powder is as wet as the beard 
of thy father after being defiled by a dog. 

‘THe SHEIKH OF SANA. 


AnecpoTE oF Sypney Smira.—A young gentleman was 
in the habit of addressing the witty Canon by his Christian 
name, a privilege he only allowed to his most intimate 


[ LEFT HIM WEEPING OVER HIS CAMEL, WHICH DIED SOON AFTER LEAVING SANA.” 


friends. One day the said young gentleman observed, 
‘*Sydney, I shall run down to Addington and see the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has often invited me. 
‘Ah! said Smith, 
of advice. Dr. Howley is 
Don't you call him ‘ William,’ he might not 


‘good! But let me give you a word 


an excellent man, but some- 
what proud. 
like it.” 


the ‘‘ Mr.” before Sydney. 


+ 


And the young gentleman never afterward forgo 


Peorte seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 


A DARK 
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TRAVELERS’ TRIALS IN OLDEN TIMES, 


DEE 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Curapter VIII. 


My whole miserable body grew as cold as stone. I flew 
at her and dashed the gin from her hand. 

‘**Who are they ?” I panied ; ‘‘ the folks that took her ? 
What’s their names, and where do they live? You'd 
better tell me !” 

‘*T don’t know who they are,’’ she answered, doggedly, 
‘‘nor their names, nor anything about’em ! I’vea right to 
dispose of my own property, and Nan, was that, my 
grandchild, and I’m too old to maintain her, and it’s a 
mercy that somebody has taken her off my hands.” 

I laughed out wildly. 

‘**T don’t believe you are Nan’s grandmother ; you may 
be mine, that’s likely enough ; but not hers—I know you 
are not hers.” 

‘* How do you know ?” she said, with an evil grin. 

**T feel it ; I’ve always felt it Here,’ I cried, striking 
my thin breast. ‘‘ Nan was never like me; I’m blacka- 
moor Poll, and she’s white and beautiful, like pictures 
in the shop-windows.” 

For some unaccountable reason Granny Scrag laughed 
long and loud. 

‘*What an old head we have,” she cried, ‘‘and how 
keen our eyes are !” 

I stamped on the uneven floor. 


-Potiy Speaks On. 


Perhaps she saw no better way to pacify me, so sho 
answered : 

‘*There was but one, a dark person with a vail on. 
She came up the stair an hour or so ago, and said she was 
looking for a little girl that she saw on the street; said 
she knew some one as wanted tg adopt her, and no names 
to be called, and no questions asked, and nobody here to 
ever see her again. I took her money, and she took Nan, 
and went off with her in a carriage, and that’s all there is 
to be said about the matter.”’ 

I knew she was telling the truth. In spite of my vigil- 
ance the brown woman had stolen a march on me, and 
got possession of Nan, the one only thing that I cared for 
in the world! She had held out her money, and Granny 
Scrag had taken it without a question. And now Nan 
was gone. I should never see her again ! 

I do not know what followed. I was like one mad. 
Granny Scrag's stick fell on me unheeded. I fought her 
like a tiger-cat. 

“Bring Nan back !’ I screamed, ‘‘ you horrible old 
woman, bring Nan back !” 

‘Fool !” she cried, shaking me lustily. 
more where she’s gone than you do! I’ve washed my 
hands of her for good. She’s lost, dead, swallowed up! 


‘“T know no 


“Tell me the whole truth, Granny Scrag. Don't you | Now go about your business. and if you want to keep 


dare to keep anything back. When did those women 
eome, and what did they say ?” 
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whole bones in your body, don’t you venture to speak her 
name in this place again.” 


Young as I was, I had already learned that in the world 
there was a terrible thing called the Inevitable, against 
which I might dash and agonize and wrestle, but to which 
I must submit at last. After the first tempest of grief was 
over, silence and exhaustion followed, and out of these 
was born a determination, slow, sullen, strong as fate it- 
self. I first gave it voice as I lay alone on the bare floor 
under the cracked skylight, far into that hideous night, 
looking up at the stars which Fan and I had often watched 
together. 

‘‘T will find her ’—this is what I said to myself—‘ if 
it’s not for years and years and years to come! Yes, if I 
have to wait till my head is as gray and my body as 
shaky as Granny Serag’s. She will grow, she will change, 
she will forget me, for she is only a baby ; but I shall 
know her, anywhere, and at any age. Sooner or later I 
shall find, too, the brown woman and the lame lady, and 
when that time comes, if they have a secret to hide, let 
them look to it, for I'll tear it from them as sure as my 
name is Polly !”” 

That was the determination which I formed there in th 
attic that night. 

It comforted me in a vague way. She was lost, but I 
would yet discover her. The faces of her two purchasers 
were stamped on my memory in lines of fire, and nothing 
earthly could erase them. 

The next day I stationed myself near the great store 
where the shabby hack had stopped that fatal morning, 
uid began my miserable watch. 

Carriage after carriage drove up. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of ladies passed in and out of the big doors, but no 
beown, pock-marked woman, with her lame, beautiful 
iiistress hanging to her arm—nobody who bore the small- 
est resemblance to the pair I sought. At night I went 
back empty-handed to the attic in Harmony Alley. Surely 
gran had no need of money now ; 
the garret cupboard. What she ever did with that roll of 
bills T know not. I would not have touched a penny of 
it to save myself from starving. 

“‘Oh, you’re moping after Nan, are you ?” she said to 
me ; ‘‘and you’ve come back as empty-handed as you 
went, ech ? You'd better stop this, you limb! It won’t 
do any good. You'll never set eyes on the young one 
again ; she’s gone to be a lady, and you've got to stay on 
in the gutter, the place where you belong.” 

“T’ll find her!” I cried, through my choking tears. 
“I’m going to hunt the world over till I find her, gran !” 
She gave me a thump that toppled me into a corner. 

‘Ho! ho! hear the little beggar! Hunt the ‘world 
over! You'll do nothing of the sort, black Polly ! You'll 
bring me home money for your keep, or I'll crack every 
bone in you. Don’t you go for to let this thing happen 
again to-morrow.” 

But I did. Hungry, footsore, wretched, I spent the 
second day wandering through interminable streets, look- 
iag up at windows, peering into passing vehicles, watch- 
ing the crowds around me, seeking Nan and finding 
her not. And this was but the beginning of weeks and 
months and years of the same absorbing search, the same 
sickening disappointment. 

Time did not console me for Nan’s loss. Nothing came 
to take her place in my life, and all the miseries of Har- 
mony Alley increased tenfold after her departure. Brawls 
multiplied, people cursed louder on the rickety stairs, 
Granny Scrag drank more gin, and my battles with Pietro 
and the other small fry of the place grew and grew in 
violence. I had hated the alley always ; after the loss of 
Nan [ loathed and abhorred it. 

Que year, and another, and then another, went by, and 


the price of Nan was in 
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there was no change in my wretched life. I lived on with 
Granny Scrag in the attic ; kicked and beaten about at 
her drunken caprices, freezing in Winter, broiling in 
Summer, hungry and miserable and exasperated always, 
And all the while I was still pursuing my fruitless search 
for Nan. In those long three years I never once went 
forth to my daily task of begging in the streets with- 
out thinking of her—without staring into shops fre- 
quented by fine people, and into carriage-windows and up 
and down highways and byways. I was always—always 
watching for Nan. Was she dead or alive? I asked my- 
self—was she happy? Did she suffer hunger now, and 
cold, and, oh, had she forgotten Polly ? In the third year 
my desire to find her was even stronger than in the first— 
it did not abate one jot with the advance of time—on the 
contrary it grew in intensity, and became a fever in my 
starved body and restless soul. And at the end of the 
third year the hope of my heart was realized—I saw Nan, 
my lost sister, once more. 

I shall never forget the day. The sun was shining 
brightly over the great city; the streets were full of 
people, coming and going on what I felt must be happy 
errands. The organ-grinder, with Pietro and the monkey, 
had gone blithely off to trudge green country roads ; thie 
old applewoman at the corner stand was singing to her- 
self as I passed, and rubbing the cheeks of her apples to. 
a splendid ruby-red. I seemed to myself, while limping 
along the pavement, to be the only wretched thing in the 
light of the good day. The worm will turn at last. That 
n.orning I had for the first time refused to go to the grog- 
shop for granny’s gin, and stubbornly persisted in the 
refusal. The result was, that the old woman had kicked 
me down the attic stairs, and every limb of my lean body 
was still smarting and aching from the fall. I had no 
heart to beg. More than ever I missed the little feet that 
used to patter beside mine, the tiny hand I had been ac- 
customed to hold as I went about my hateful business. 

**Come back, Nan, come back !” I kept saying to my- 
self ; ‘‘ let me see you just a minute, then I'll be satisfied.” 

And this is how the ery of my heart was answered. 

I had reached the better part of the city, and was 
standing before a confectioner’s window, gazing at the 
tempting display of sweetmeats therein, a hungry-eyed, 
bare-footed beggar, in tatters and dirt, when two young 
fellows, one a mere stripling, brushed by me on the pave- 
ment, and he—the younger—turned about as if struck by 
something odd in my appearance, and looked hard at me 
with a pair of jolly yet compassionate blue eyes. 

‘Poor little wretch !’’ said he, ‘‘do you want some of 
the stuff in there—taffy and lollipop, you know ?” 

** Yes,” I answered. 

He plunged one hand into his pocket, but drew it forth 
empty. 

**Come along, Dick !” cried his companion, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘ we shall be late at the hospital, and then your 
uncle will growl. You have no money—you never have 
any.”’ 

‘True !”’ answered he who had been called Dick ; ‘‘lend 
me a quarter. By Jove! I never saw such a piteous face.” 

The other person produced the money, but with a pro- 
testing air. 

‘A quarter! What extravagance! Better keep your 
loose change to buy medical works, especially treatises on 
idiocy. Who but Dick Vandine would be taken in by 4 
piteous face on a street Arab? It’s part of her trade. 
You were born to be imposed upon, Dick, and, as I fore- 
see, by womankind in particular.” 

With a good-natured laugh Dick Vandine dropped the 
money in my hand. 
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“There, my dear,” he said, lightly, ‘‘I have plunged 
into the miielstrom of debt for your sake. Take it, and 
be happy! What is your name ?” 

“Polly.” 

* Polly what ?” 

‘« There’s no more to it.” 

“Indeed ! How brief and unsatisfactory! Where do 
you live ?” 

‘‘For Heaven's sake come along, Dick !” cried his com- 
panion ; ‘‘ did anybody ever see such an absurd fellow ?” 

That was the last I heard, for at that instant my sharp 


eyes fell upon a carriage there in the great crowded street, | 


a very elegant carriage, that was slowly making its way 
past the very spot where I stood. 

Tt was the kind that people calla landau. Wealth and 
importance spoke in every turn of the wheels. The 
horses that drew it were satin-smooth animals in shining 
harness. The coachman wore a stiff, pompous look. In- 
side the carriage, among splendid robes and cushions, 
sat a lady and a child. 

A lady, dressed now in the richest of out-door toilets, 
with jewels in her ears, and a wonderful Paris bonnet 
framing her pretty, pale face ; but no change of costume 
could deceive me. I knew her at a glance. I knew that, 
if she should descend to the pavement, she would walk 
with difficulty, and need the arm of the brown woman to 
support her. 

And the child! My heart gave one great bound, and 
then seemed to stop beating. All in violet velvet and a 
foam of lace and embroidery, with the sunshine falling on 
her flower face and long yellow curls, she sat beside the 
lame lady like some dainty lily ; ay, as if she had been 
born to all that luxury, and was only in her rightful 
place. Observers in general would have called her a 
child of birth and breeding, a jewel of the patrician world, 
fated neither to toil nor spin ; but I, Polly, the street 
waif, the beggar, knew that the desire of my heart was 
granted at last, and that I was looking again on my lost 
sister. ; 

She had grown much in three years, and her beauty 
was marvelous ; but still she was the same, save for that 
rich dress and high-born look. 

I stood for a moment as if turning te stone ; then, with 
acry which drew all eyes to me, I sprang off the curb- 
stone into the tumultuous street. 

‘* Nan, Nan !”’ I screamed, but the roar of the thorough- 
fare drowne1 my voice. She did not hear or see me. 

Not so with the lame lady. 

‘‘Nan, Nan, Nan!” I called again, and she started in 
the midst of herease. Some unerring instinct guided her 
eyes straight to mine as I pushed madly through the 
crowd under her very wheels. She grew deadly pale—an 
unspeakable alarm overspread her pretty face. Her 
gloved hand suddenly clutched the lovely child at her 
Bide. 

‘Drive faster !” she said to the coachman. 

Instantly the blooded horses gave a bound, and the 
shining landau was gone in the crowd. I ran after it, 
shrieking wildly. 

“Stop ! stop ! 
once |!” 

Nobody heard. I was caught in a maze of pitiless 
wheels—horses plunged around me. Somebody raised 
awarning shout ; I think it was the young fellow who had 
given me the money. I did not heed. The landau was 
receding—it was escaping me. I made one desperate 
tush for it. I stretched out my arm with a despairing 
cry, and then something struck me like a thunderbolt. I 
was hurled to the ground ; I was crushed and trampled 


Oh, Nan, stop and speak to Polly just 
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upon by wheels and hoofs—it seemed as if my small body 
was being ground to powder. 

The first person to reach me was the young fellow, 
Dick Vandine. It was he who dragged me from under 
the feet of the horses. I heard him say: 

‘*She is killed !” 

Another voice answered, irritably : 

‘‘She has only herself to blame for it. 
not to blame.” 

An age seemed to elapse, and then, far off and hollow 
as a shell, I heard Vandine’s voice again. 

‘‘We must take her to the hospital. Thank Heaven ! 
there is the ambulance just turning into the street.”’ 

‘Stop the carriage first,” I tried to gasp, in the midst 
of all my agony ; “ the carriage with the lame lady—and 
—the—little—girl——” 

And after that I knew no more. 


That driver is 


CHAPTER 1x. 
A LEAF FROM IRIS GREYLOCK’S DIARY. 
April 1sv. 

** Lhomme propose, ec! Dieu dispose,” saith the proverb ; 
and after an absence of six years, here am I back in this 
hateful Massachusetts capital, so full to me of wretched 
associations and memories—the city which I ardently 
hoped to never see again. 

I was obliged to sell the last of my jewels to pay for 
the journey from New Orleans—my beloved jewels, the 
trophies of so many past triumphs! It made my heart 
bleed to part with them ; but one must have money. It 
is now two wretched years since my miseries began, and 
during that period I have not paid Hannah Johnson a 
dollar of wages, yet she stays on with me, not so much 
from love, I fear, as a hope of future reward when I shall 
have conquered the unkind fate that now overwhelms 
me. But shall I conquer it ? 

We have secured a boarding place in an obscure corner 
of the city, where the afflictions are vile food and sus- 
picious people. To be poor and fastidious at one and the 
same time is sadly inconvenient. Words cannot express 
the abhorrence which I have for poverty in all its forms, 
and since I have tasted Juxury and ease, my repugnance 
to my old state of privation has increased an hundred- 
fold. Verily I cannot go on longer like this—something 
must be done. 

To-day I sent Hannah Johnson ont for a carriage, and 
we drove to that West End house where I once lived and 
quarreled with poor, dear Robert. ‘‘ There,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘I shall surely hear news of the child.” 

As I entered tho street a dagger seemed to pierce my 
heart. The house was gone !—the march of modern im- 
provement had swept it out of existence. Workmen were 
busy removing débris from the spot where it once stood. 
My former landlady and her servant Martha—where were 
they ? 

Consternation seized me. I plied the workmen with 
vain questions. I limped about the vicinity, striving to 
gain some information concerning the last occupants of 
the house; but it was useless. Baftled, disappointed, I 
let Hannah Johnston lift me, at last, into the carriage, 
and when we were shut in together I sobbed and cried 
bittterly. 

“T have come a long and tiresome journey. I have 
soll my last article of value to learn the fate of the chad,” 
I said, ‘“‘and this is the result ! 

“The landlady and her maid are gone—Heaven only 
knows where. The workmen say that the house was 
vacant for months before its destruction, Yon had better 
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leave me, Hannah, for it is plain that, sooner or later, I | she was propelling, and whose tow head was hanging at an 


must cast myself on public charity.” 
**Don’t get down-hearted, ma’am,” answered Hannah ; 


**there are plenty of children in the world, and you can | 


buy one anywhere for a couvle of dollars.” 
Hannah is English by birth—it was in England that I 


first secure? her services—oh, those glad, gay nights at 


Covent Garden! But I must not think of the past, or I 
shall go mad. She is very shrewd and daring, but now 
she hints at something too dangerous to think about. I 
am ready to curse myself for my own short-sighted folly. 
Why did I ever leave the child ? Why did Inot take her 
with me when 7 shook the dust of this city from my feet, 
six years ago? Why did I not consider that I might one 
day need her—that she would always be a power in my 
hands to wield against the Greylocks ? Alas! I could not 
then foresee my widowhood, and the misfortunes that 
awaited me in the future. I left the child at the last 
gasp—I am sure she must have died—the doctor assured 
me she had not a chance of lif. ; yet, under present cir- 
cumstances, I dare not make a single movement against 
poor Robert's relatives. 
while I starve. 
Thursday. 


For a whole week Ihave been seeking information con- | 


cerning my former landlady, but finding it not. The 


theatre where I used to dance has a new manager, and | 
even were the old one still there he would know nothing | 
| off so easily. 


of what I wish to discover. I must move cautiously. 
Not for worlds would I have any of my former associates 
know of my presence in the city—least of all the errand 
which brings me here. Even Hannah begins to feel dis- 
couraged, especially as we are obliged, at this wretched 
place, to pay our board in advance. 


**Tt seems, ma’am,” she said to me this morning, “as 
if we'd brought up against a blank wall, with no opening | 


in it.” 
She grows restive. If her hope of future reward suffers 
an eclipse, I am sure she will leave me to my fate. 


Saturday. 

I set forth with Hannah for a constitutional. It will 
never do for me to fall ill here, and so increase my al- 
ready numberless perplexities. 

** You're just breaking down with the disappointment, 
ma'am,” says Hannah, and I think she is right. I 
dragged myself as far as the Common, and there, on a 


mall which chanced to be nearly deserted, I fell, ex- | 


laisted and exasperated, upon a seat. 

‘** Hannah,” I cried, ‘‘ with my miserable infirmity it is 
impossible for me to walk through life, and who is to fur- 
nish the carriage in which I must ride ?” 

“The Greylocks of Blackport, ma'am,’ 
Hannah. 

Her words plunged me into a mournful reverie, from 
which I was at length aroused by the sound of footsteps 
approaching on the gravel. I looked up, to see a peram- 
bulator, propelled by a maid, coming along the mall 
toward the spot where I sat. Another child was trun- 
dling a hoop by the side of the servant, whose draggled 
appearance, even at a distance, struck me as something 
strangely familiar. Nearer she drew, and a second look 
made assurance doubly sure. . 

‘¢ Eureka !"’ Talmost screamed ; ‘it is Martha !” 

Yes, my lodging-house girl in that réd/e of nursery-maid, 
which I myseli had first thrust upon her! As she 
reached the seat whereon I sat I arose and touched her 
shoulder. The stupid creature had not seen me. 


’ 


answered 


‘‘Martha,” I said, making a gesture toward the infant 


| turn, ma’am ! 


acute angle over the side of the perambulator, ‘‘ where 
is my baby ; whatever did you do with it ?”’ , 
I never saw such a frightened creature ! 
recognized me—I have not lost a 
she flung up he: hands with a ery. 
“Oh, goo oss, gracious m ! Now it’s come your 
Ain’t I ever going to hear the last of that 
And then suddenly she gathered courage, and 
“You took it away yourself,” she 
“You know you did, and that’s what I told ’em 


Of course she 
my good looks—and 


baby ?” 
faced me defiantly. 


said, 


, all, and not one of ’em doubted my word.” 


I felt a curious shock. 

‘Martha, who would have thought you so shrewd ? 
Come and sit down on this bench and unburden your 
mind to me.” 

She obeyed like an automaton. 

‘Tell me everything,” I insisted. 

And she did. The simple creature held nothing back. 


| When I had drained her stupid head of every bit of infor- 


Meanwhile they roll in luxury | 


{ 


mation which it contained ; when I had learned all that I 
wanted to know, I arose with a laugh, a joyous laugh, that 
came straight from ny heart. 

‘** Martha, vou are as wise as an owl,” said I; “ of course 
it was I who took my child! Did you, did anybody, 
think it possibie for me to leave her behind me when I 
went away? I only wished, just now, to frighten you a 
little for your old carelessness—be thunkful that I let you 
And now, go in peace, Martha. You have 
done me a good service. 

**The gods, that live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.’ 


I see the finger of fate in this meeting, Martha, adieu !" 

I left her staring blankly, not comprehending a word 
of this farewell, and limped off with Hannah. 

‘“‘It was my husband who carried away the child,” I 
said to my companion. 

** Whatever did he do with it ?” she answered. 

“Cannot you guess? He went down to Blackport 
that same night, but he did not take the baby with him. 
Why ? Because it had cied some time betwixt its re- 
moval from the lodging-house and his departure from 
the city.” 

‘*What a mind you have, ma’am !” cried Hannah, ad- 
miringly. 

‘‘Now observe. He did not speak to the Greylocks of 
his child’s death, otherwise they would never have sent a 
messenger to fetch us to Blackport after the discovery of 
Robert's body. According to Martha, the man who called 


| at the lodging-house was particular to say that Godfrey 
| Greylock wished him to »scort both me and the child 


The messenger returned with 
In all 


back to Greylock Woods. 
news that I had fled and taken my baby with me. 
probability the story has never been contradicted.” 

‘“Well, ma’am,” she said, breathlessly. 

We looked at each other. 

‘Godfrey Greylock is one of the richest men in the 
State, and he is absolutely without an heir,” I answered. 

I went back to my wretched boarding-place. 

‘‘Now for my first bold stroke for fortune and posi- 
tion !” I cried, and seizing »en and paper I wrote the 
following lines to Miss Pamela Greylock at Greylock 
Woods, Blackport : 


“ BROKEN-HEARTED, weary of life, full of unspeakable regret and 
yearning for him who once loved me, and who sacrificed every- 
thing to that love—I mean my husband and your nephew—I write 
to beg you, his favorite relative, the one who, he often assured me, 
was as a mother to him in his motherless boyhood, to give me 
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A DARK DEED. 


some account of his last interview with you on the night of his 
Suicide. Did he speak of me ; did he speak of his little innocent 
child, and was it in terms of endearment ? If you have the heart 
af @ woman grant me the consolation of knowing that his last 
‘words were concerning us. Ins GREYLOCK.” 


Wednesday. 


Receivod the following letter from Miss Pamela Grey- 
lock : 


“ In the conversation which he had with his father on the night 
of his death, my unhappy nephew declined to speak of you in any 
way. His child he barely mentioned. As he was rushing from the 
house I asked him to tell me something concerning her. He re- 
plied that he had no time. There were no words of endearment, 

“ My nephew was my idol, and to the fate of his child I cannot 
feign an indifference which I do not feel. Neither do I believe 
that the sins of others should be visited upon her. At the time of 
her father’s death it was said that she was very ill. Did she re- 
cover? Is she well ? Isshe like my unfortunate nephew ? Under- 
stand that I ask these questions upon my own responsibility, and 
without the knowledge or consent of my brother, who is at present 
abroad, and who would severely censure me for so doing.” 


I clapped my hands in an excess of delight. Who would 
have thought that poor, dear Robert could have shown 
such discretion in that last conversation with his father ? 


Of course this severe, high-born Miss Pamela detests my | to the nearest window and looked out. 


very name. She believes all the evil things that have 
been said against me. Every word of her letter is meant 


to rypel and wither her nephew’s widow. She does not 
yet know the person with whom she has to deal. Out of 
the few possessions that remain to me I took a two-year- 
old newspaper and clipped from it the following para- 
graph : 

**We are sorry to hear that Mademoiselle Sylphide, the charm- 
img and piquant danseuse, met with a severe accident at the 
Metropolitan Theatre last night. She fell through a trap door on | 
the stage, and sustained a compound fracture of the leg, and other 
injuries so serious that it is feared she will never again delight the 
public with her wonderful dancing.” 


| 


This slip of paper I inclosed in a second letter, running 
in this wise, and addressed as the previous one had been, | 
to Miss Greylock : 

“My child recovered entirely from the illness of her infancy. | 
fhe is strong and well, and the image of her lamented father. In 
her I find my sole consolation for the past, my only hope for the 
future. Two years ago, as you will see from an inclosed news- 
paper paragraph, a great misfortune overwhelmed me. I was sup- 
porting myself and my darling in comfort—yea, luxury, by my art, 
when the carelessness of a stage carpenter deprived me in a moment 
af fame and fortune—ended for ever my career of triumph. Had it 
mot been for my darling I should have prayed to die. As it was I 
endured great bodily suffering—the money I possessed melted 
e@way. I parted with my jewels, my valuables of all kinds, and now, 
at the end of four-and-twenty months, I find starvation staring me 
im the face, and the doors of a workhouse looming up before my 
ehild. I ask you, what is to become of Robert Greylock’s daughter, 
since I, her crippled, helpless mother, huve no longer the power 
to de for her ?” 

_ May 10th. 


To-day I was made the happy recipient of a check for 
three hundred dollars—‘“‘ to be used for Robert's child ”— 
and a cold little note from Miss Greylock, in which she 
hints at a just retribution overtaking the sinner in the 
midst of her evil career, and declines further correspond- 
ence with me until she receives the permission of Godfrey 
Greylock, who is expected home from abroad at an early 
day. When he arrives she will call his attention to the 
needy state of his only grandchil2 

Three hundred dollars will relieve me of immediate 
embarrassment, and also provide me with the weeds of 
decorous widowhood. I have never worn mourning for 
Robert, but now, six years after his demise, I must rush 
into crape and bombazine. Hannah has ordered a car- 
riage, and this morning we are going shopping. 


I expect trouble with Godfrey Greylock. He is pre- 
judiced ; he is adamantine ; he has no sentiment, like his 
spinster sister, but I shall conquer him in the end—I have 
sworn it, and I will keep my vow. 


CHAPTER X. 


A BOLD WOMAN. 


Tue blackbirds were singing in Greylock Woods. It 
was June, and the world—even the rugged and chilly 
New England world—had burst into its full glory of leaf 
and blossom. The evergreens had put out gummy, odor- 
ous buds; the oaks on the knolls and in the hollows 
slowly unfolded their million leaves ; the chestnuts that 
lined #he drives and stood in clumps about the lawns, 
lifted full, green clouds to the cleudless sky. 

The dust-brown French villa seexged set in a wilderness 
of living emerald. Ardently the sunshine fell on its 
square tower and odd angles, its dark, imposing facade 
and plate-glass windows ; softly the sweet June wind 
sighed across its green terraces and superb gardens. 

Luncheon was over, and Godfrey Greylock arose from 
his easy-chair, and followed by two or three dugs, walked 


Six years had passed since the mysterious death of 
Robert Greylock. He had aged a great deal in this 
period. The lines on his high-bred face were deeper, his 
hair had whitened about the temples, his stony eyes looked 
out with more than their old-time bitterness upon the 
world. 

‘*Pamela,”’ he said to his sister, ‘‘why do you not ask 


| me something about my visit to our English relatives in 


Sussex ?” 

Miss Greylock was replacing some Maréchal Niel roses 
which had fallen from a Japanese jar upon the table. She 
was dressed from head to foot in the blackest of crape and 
bombazine— ever since her nephew’s tragic death this frail 
woman had worn the deepest of mourning. 

“‘T have had no time, Godfrey,” she answered ; “‘ you 
came only last night.” 

He let his eyes wander out to the great sweep of velvet 
lawn—to the high knolls, crowned with oaks and ever- 
greens—to the hollows full of rustling chestnuts, where 
the rakish blackbirds were singing, and where red-brown 
furry rabbits scampered from burrow to burrow. The 
fountains flashed like rainbows in the sun, mammoth 
pots of palm and aloes and hibiscus bordered the long 
driveway. A peacock strutted along the terrace, a cloud 
of purple pigeons hovered in the air overhead. 

**T saw nothing in England lovelier than this,” he cried 
out, involuntarily. 

Miss Pamela trailed her sombre robes to the window, 
and paused there also, looking out with him. 

‘‘Tam glad to hear you say that, Godfrey,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I feared yous home might become hateful to 
you, haunted as it now is by memories of—of—Robert’s 
death.” 

He frowned, and pretended not to hear. 

‘But over there, you know,” he went on, hastily, “they 
have a charm which we Americans, with all our money, 
cannot buy—I mean age and association. The family-seat 
of Greylock Park in Sussex is a grand old English manor, 
and Sir Gervase, the present head of the house, impresses 
me as a fine, manly, handsome fellow, worthy of the name 
he bears. Inever met a more interesting lad. He isnow 
at school at Eton. He excels in his studies, and in all the 
accomplishments which one naturally desires to see in 4 
boy of his class. There’s a future before him, you may 
be sure. In short,” added the master of the Woods, 
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raising his voice, as if his sister had suddenly grown deaf, 
“IT made my will years ago, Pamela, and this visit to 
England confirms me in the belief that I did a wise thing 
when, in that document, I named Sir Gervase Greylock 
my heir.” 

She stood like a post and stared at him. 

‘The last baronet was a spendthrift, and wasted much 
of his substance in riotous living,” went on Godfrey Grey- 
lock, ‘‘ so the possessions of an American cousin will not 
come amiss to Sir Gervase. Of course, there are a few 
legacies to the servants, and an annuity for you; but the 
bulk goes to him.” 

“Godfrey ! you cannot mean it !” she burst out. ‘‘ It 
is too cruel! You cannot have the heart to do sucha 
wicked wrong !” 

He turned upon her sharply. 

“Explain your extraordinary language, Pamela.” 

Her blood was up, for once she was not afraid of him. 

‘You have an heir nearer than Sir Gervase. Have you 
forgotten your own grandchild—your son’s daughter— 
poor Robert’s little girl? How unjust you are! She is 
your nearest, and she ought to be your dearest. Think 
twice before you rob her of her rightful inheritance for 
the sake of a stranger and an alien, who never stood on 
Yankee soil—and never will, I hope and trust !” 

His gray, bitter face changed slightly. 

‘The young party that you call my granddaughter,” 
he sneered, ‘‘ is a shadow and a name to me, Pamela. I 
have never seen her—I never wish to see her. She may 
be alive, she may be dead, which is far more probable ; 
but, in either case, the offspring of Mademoiselle Sylphide, 
the ballet-dancer, is not of the smallest consequence to 
me.” 

“I can believe that,” answered Miss Pam, “ since you 
have made no effort to discover the fate of the little 
thing in all the six years that have passed since her 
father’s death. You ought to have found her long ago, 
Godfrey, and brought her here, for Robert’s sake.” 

It was the first time in her life that she had ever as- 
sumed that tone to her autocrat brother. He glared at 
her in angry amaze. 

“Are you mad, Pamela? Would you have had me 
follow that wretched woman and her lover? Was it pos- 
sible for me take her child from her, even though its 
father was my son? Bah!” 

Miss Pam began to tremble. 

“Godfrey, do you care to know the whereabouts of 
Robert’s little one? Would it move you in the least to 
learn that she was in actual want ?” 

He grew impatient. 

“Talk sense, Pamela. If #1e is living, it is more 
than probable that her mother has already placed her 
upon the stage ; without doubt she has by this time made 
her début in the ballet.” 

“The child is living—she is strong and well,” said 
Miss Pam, ‘‘but she is not upon the stage ; neither is 
your son’s widow any longer a ballet-dancer.” 

He gave her a sharp look. 

‘“‘ How do you know that ?”’ he demanded 

She drew a package from her pocket. 

‘Some weeks ago,” she answered, calmly, ‘‘ I was sur- 
prised by the receipt of these letters from Robert’s 
widow ; read them ; also the answers that I returned to 
her, copies of which I preserved, that you might see for 
yourself all that had passed between us. Here you will 
find everything that I have learned about Robert's little 
daughter.” 

He spoke no word, only took the letters as she held 
them out to him, tore them open, and read them over 


— 


with lightning rapidity. Then he tossed them contempt- 
uously from him. 

‘*So Mademoiselle Sylphide’s occupation is gone,” he 
said. ‘‘How unfortunate for her! She does not tell you 
whether or no she has her lover left.” 

‘Godfrey, I despise that woman quite as much as you 
do,” replied Miss Greylock, with spirit ; ‘‘ but ever since 
I read her letters, Robert’s child has been in my mind by 
day and night. Think of hor suffering for the necessities 
of life !—it is too much.” 

His face grew thunderous. 

‘* You have, I regret to say, acted like an idiot, Pamela. 
The danseuse finds in you an easy dupe. She is a brazen 
creature, but she understands her own sex. You made a 
great mistake in permitting her to win the smallest recog- 
nition from any one bearing the name of Greylock. As 
for the child, she is her mother’s daughter, and that fact 
condemns her for ever in my eyes. Sir Gervase,” with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘ may still consider himself my 
heir, for the offspring of the dancer can never inherit a 
dollar of the Greylock fortune.” 

‘You believe in the old Levitical law, Godfrey. It 
may be just, but it is very cruel.” 

‘Pamela, you are no logician. You have ruffled my 
temper, and I am going out to seek composure in a 
walk.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she put the letters back 
into her pocket. Godfrey Greylock took up his hat and 
cane, and, followed by his dogs, opened a glass door and 
stepped forth into the balm and sunshine of the June 
day. 

He crossed the lawn where fountains were splashing, 
and odors from blossoming rose-thickets filled the air, 
and turned into the avenue which led down through the 
woods to his own gates. 

He walked rapidly, like a man in a passion. Around 
him stretched acres upon acres of verdure and silence. 
The chestnuts rustled in the wind, up and down the oak- 
boles raced the frisky squirrels. The laurel bushes were 
just bursting into fluted rose-pink beauty, verily that 
titled English boy, now studying hexameters at far-off 
Eton, was a lucky fellow. 

‘*Sir Gervase shall be heir—Sir Gervase shall be heir !” 
—as he went on the words kept ringing through Godtrey 
Greylock’s head, like the regular strokes of a timepiece. 
He was intensely proud of his high-born English relatives 
—proud of this same bright, handsome Sir Gervase. He 
meant that all the wealth and"luxury of the American 
branch of Greylocks should go to the boy-baronet. No 
child of that shameless danseuse should ever come betwixt 
the blue-blooded English lad and these fair trans-Atlantic 
possessions. 

Suddenly he began to listen. His dogs had gone on 
before him down the avenue, and were barking furiously 
at something they had discovered there. He called to 
them, but the noise continued. Hurrying forward, 
Gcdfrey Greylock stumbled straightway upon the cause 
of this canine uproar—two intrusive strangers, whom the 
beasts had brought to a stand in the main driveway, only 
a few rods from the entrance gate. 

One was a lady in widow’s weeds ; the other, a little 
girl whom she held by the hand. The brutes were assail- 
ing the pair with noisy hostility. The lady seemed quite 
unmoved ; but the child had snatched off her pretty 
French hat, and with it she was beating the animals full 
in their yelping mouths. 

‘Go away, wicked dogs !” she lisped, as she stamped 
her tiny foot on the gravel. ‘‘ Go away !” 

**Bravo, Ethel !” said the lady, in a low, amused voice ; 


‘this is a good beginning. 
defend your own rights.”’ 
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You will never be afraid to | 
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She gave a piteous little ery. 
‘** How cruel you are! Yes, it is plain that you believe 


Godirey Greylock hurried forward with adispleased air. | all the slander which has been uttered concerning me, 


The sight of strangers in his grounds was an offense to his 
eyes. 

‘‘Be quiet!" he cried, brandishing his walking-stick 
over the barking brutes ; then he bowed stiffly to the 
lady. 

‘‘T hope these beasts have not alarmed you, madam,” 
he said. ‘* May I ask your business here ?” 
She made a limping step forward—she was lame. 
small figure looked very delicate and girlish, and her face, 
from which the crape vail had been tossed back, was pale 
and exceedingly pretty, though somewhat faded. 

‘** My little girl and I,” she answered, in a sad, sweet 
voice, ‘“‘ wish to see the owner of this place—CGodfrey 
Greylock.’ 

He gave her a dagger-like glance. Though insignificant 
in figure, he was tremendous in his air of importance and 
high-bred reserve. 

‘‘Tam he!” he answered. 

She bent over the child, whose face, in a frame of disor- 
dered yellow curls, looked like a lily in a maze of sun- 
shine, and tied on the French hat with which she had 
beaten the dogs. 

‘*Ethel,”’ she purred, in the fondest of mother-tones, 
‘tell the gentleman who you are.” 

The dazzling little fairy stepped out toward Godfrey 
Greylock, and made a charming courtesy. 

‘Tam your granddaughter Ethel,” she lisped in child- 
ish treble ; ‘‘ poor papa’s little girl ; and this lady is my 
mamma.” 

It was well done. 
thoroughly. 
stone ; 


The child had learned her lesson 
Godfrey Greylock stood for a moment like 
then he turned furiously on the elder intruder. 
*““What does this mean ?” he demanded. ‘* Who has 
dared teach your child to address me like this ?” 
She faced him with perfect composure. 
‘J, her mother !” she answered, sadly but firmly. 
the widow of your son, Robert Greylock !” 
She had come 


it 


“To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 


It was the ballet-dancer—the woman who had destroyed 
his son! He recoiled a step, and in actual horror looked 
down upon her and the gold-haired child who had retired 
to the shelter of her mother’s skirts. 
big violet eyes, and waxy, babyish features, anything to re- 
mind him of the dead and gone Robert ? 

“And you have the audacity to enter my gates ?” he 
burst out; ‘‘to intrude upon my privacy—to stand up, 
and look me in the face—me— Robert Greylock’s father ?” 
Then, with an angry gesture : ‘‘ Be off at once, woman ! 
both you and your child, or I will call my servants to 
thrust you out !” 

She did not flinch a hair—only spread her arms, as a 
maternal hen might her wings, over her pretty, fluttering 
chick, and continued to confront the wrathful man who 
was flourishing his stick as if he would like to break it 
upon her body. 

‘“‘T understand,” she said, gently and sorrowfully; ‘‘ you 
have heard all sorts of false and wicked things concerning 
me. My enemies have poisoned your ears. You blame 
me for all poor Robert’s misfortunes.” 

‘** Blame you !’’ sneered the master of the Woods ; ‘‘ you 
ruined my son, madam ; you dishonored his name, and 
then you drove him to self-destruction. For such trifles 
as these who would think of blaming you ?” 


Did he see in,the | 


Her | 


| quarreled often 


You have never given me the benefit of a doubt. 
listen, for I wil/ defend myself.” 

She straightened her small, black figure in the sun- 
shine. There was both courage and determination in her 
pale face. 

‘** Your son married me for love, Godfrey Greylock. I 
was a poor ballet-girl, the daughter of a penniless danc- 
ing-master, and according to your ideas far below him in 
the social scale. I could not help his infatuation—I could 
not help being pretty and attractive. Necessity kept me 
upon the stage after our marriage. I danced to maintain 
my husband. Ah, you wince, but it is true. You had 
cut off his supplies, and he failed to find steady employ- 
ment. He knew little about work, for you had educated 
him for a gentleman. He was jealous and exacting ; we 
[ admit it with tears—but all the while 
we loved each other—believe me, my husband was dearer 


New 


| to me than my own life !” 


**T can readily believe that,” he answered, with a look 


| of profound disgust, ‘‘ especially after that little affair 


with the man Kenyon.” 
She colored in spite of herself, then threw back her 


| pretty head with an air of injured innocence. 


“Did 
did my dear husband ever accuse me to you ?” 


‘“T ask but one question,” she said, boldly. 
Robert 

és. No.” 

‘*Then why have you listened to strangers, and con- 
demned me without positive evidence ? Oh, sir, this is 
not kind to the mother of Robert’s daughter! Arthur 
Kenyon admired me, I admit, but simply in a brotherly 
way. He was an old friend—a pupil of my poor father. 
He had done us many good turns in our poverty, for he 
was rich. Idid not elope with him—that was an in- 
famous lie, invented by my enemies, of whom, alas! I 
had many. I was angry with Robert ; I took our child 
and fled from the city, determined that I would never see 
him again. That Kenyon absented himself at the same 
time was simply an accident, and I did not so much as 
know of it till long after. 
my knees.”’ 


This I swear to you, here on 
She flung herself tragically at his feet. ‘I 
have been injured, wronged ; I have been sinned against 


| in many ways, but I never disgraced the name of Grey- 


| gravel of the drive. 


| lock. 


I have been wretched, but never wicked. 
will you not believe me ?” 

‘*Madam, this is very like a scene from a play,” he 
answered, contemptuously ; ‘* you have rehearsed it with 
care, I see. Well, go on, let us hear the story out. Ken- 
yon, then, was not your lever? You fled from the city 
alone on the night of my son’s suicide ?” 

‘** Yes,”’ she assented, as calmly as woman ever spake. 

*“And in these intervening years you have never en- 
countered the fellow ?” 

“Once only, and that was when he was dying of 
yellow fever in a hospital in New Orleans. I was danc- 
ing at a theatre there, and he sent for me to come to him. 
I went, and received his last farewell.” 

Godfrey Greylock dug his walking-stick deep into the 
His face was like a mask, but the 
woman on her knees before him had shrewdness enough 
to see that he was staggered by her boldness ; that she 
had shaken him inwardly in spite of his icy exterior. 

‘‘ Help me to rise,” she sobbed, ‘‘ since I cannot help 
myself.” 

It was impossible for her to get upon her feet without 
assistance, so he extended his hand coldly and reluct- 
antly, then drew back, and said : 


Oh, sir, 
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“I do not believe in you or the excuses which yon | “‘ Yes, I have read your letters.” 
make for yourself. Now, w hat has brought you to Grey- | «Then you know the hopeless situation in which I find 
lock Woods ? You are secking something here—name it.” | myself. Look at me. I can never dance again ; I can 
oD > 
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She pressed the gold-haired child closer to her side. never earn “money again. Oh, my beantiful lost art !” 
“A few weeks ago,” she faltered, ‘‘I wrote to Miss | The tears streamed down her face—she wrung her gloved 

Pamela Greylock xg | bands. ‘‘If I but had that back again I would ask help 
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of noone. As it is, aid I must have, or fling myself and 
my child upon public charity. I am here to tell you 
this, Godfrey Greylock, and to say—look at your grand- 
child, Robert's little girl, what shall I do with her ?” 

He made no reply, but began to draw uncertain figures 
with his walking-stick upon the gravel. 

““We are homeless, friendless, penniless,” continued 
Iris Greylock. ‘For myself I ask nothing—I can go out 
and die in the street ; but my darling, my poor, innocent 
little one, I beg, I pray you, do not let her share my 
fate !” 

The child for whom this appeal was made stood gazing 
around with wondering blue eyes, at the thickets of bloom 
on either side of the avenue, at the now docile dogs, 
stretched with lolling tongues on the gravel, at the cream- 
pink blossoms falling from the chestnut trees overhead, 
and, last of all, at the stern, gray man who held her 
destiny in his hand, and was then and there deciding 
its future shape and coloring. He gave Iris Greylock a 
look that made her quail. 

“T tell you again, madame, that I do not believe in 
you! You are detestable to me. If you stood here 
alone to-day, I would not tolerate the sight of you for a 
moment—I would not listen to a word from your lips. 
This child, also, is hateful to my eyes, inasmuch as she 
belongs to you, and is the reminder of the mistake and 
lisgrace of my son’s life. Here and now, let me tell you, 
madame, that my will is made, and her name 3s not men- 
tioned in it. She will never receive one dollar of my 


’ 


possessions, consequently, if you have any hopes tending 
in that direction, dismiss them at once, 
relative in England.” 

The pretty face in the close widow’s- bonnet grew a 


My heir is a 


shade paler. How hard he was! Her beauty, which she 
had often found all powerful where men were concerned, 
would avail nothing here. Robert Greylock’s father re- 
garded her with no admiration, no pity—only bitter sus- 
picion. 

** You misjudge me cruelly,” she answered. ‘‘ My hopes 
are not to make Ethel an heiress, but to save her from 
starvation.” 

*‘T must have time to think of this matter,” he said, 
shortly. ‘How far have you traveled to seek this inter- 
view with me ?” 

‘‘From Boston, by the morning express. I hired a 
vehicle at the station to bring me to your gates—it is 
waiting there now.” 

The child had pressed nearer to him. He averted his 
cold gaze from her, but could he quite shut from his 
inner vision the tiny flower-face, with its big violet eyes— 
Robert's eyes had been violet—and glitter of yellow 
hair ? 

‘* Yonder, in the town,” he said, as if anxious to end 
the interview, “you will find a public house, called 
Poole’s Inn. Go there, madam, you and your child, and 
remain until this same hour to-morrow~ then return 
here, and I will talk with you again.” 

He turned, and went off up the drive. 

“‘Good-by, grandpa,” called the child's voice after him, 
sweet as a bird. 

He dil not turn or answer. A stern, uncompromising 
figure, h» hurried on, with his dogs at his heels, and van- 
ished quickly among the trees. 

Cuarter XL 
ROSE COTTAGE, 

As Goprnry Greyiock disappeared his son’s widow 
stood lookin after him, with set teeth and shining eyes. 

“What a father-in-law !" she muttered ; ‘‘ what a foe ! 


Know, man of flint, that I will fight for Robert's inherit. 
ance to the bitter end—I will die fighting for it !” 

Then she took the child’s hand and limped off down 
the drive. 

At the gate waited the old rattle-trap which had 
brought her from Blackport station. In it sat Hannah 
Johnson, anxious and eager. 

‘Well, ma’am, what luck ?” was the woman’s breath- 
less question, as her mistress came forth from Greylook 
Woods. 

“He has made his will, and disinherited Fairy,” replied 
Mrs. Iris, dryly. 

‘Wills are easily changed, ma’am—often they are de- 
stroyed altogether.” 

“True, Hannah. Iam to wait at an inn in the town 
until he can consider my case. To-morrow he will talk 
with me again.” 

‘*Well done, ma’am! There’s a point gained. And 
how did Miss Fairy behave ?” 

‘* Like an angel.. He would not have listened to moa 
moment but for her.” 

Hannah Johnson assisted her mistress into the carriage, 
and took Miss Fairy, otherwise little Ethel Greylock, 
upon her stout knee. 

** Drive to Poole’s Inn,” said Mrs. Iris to the Jehu who 
held the reins, and the raw-boned horse trotted off through 
the sunshine to Blackport. 

The old town had changed very little in the last six 
years. It was not a progressive place. The strong cur- 
rents of life seemed never to set toward its borders. But 
the omnipresent Summer boarder had lately turned his 
sharp eye on its many attractions, and a new hotel—a 
dazzle of white clapboards and vivid green blinds—had 
leaped into existence on a bluff at the end of the beach. 
The shabby depot carriage rattled past this pretentious 
house, and turning into the main street, drew up at 
the door of Poole’s Inn. 

Evidently the old tavern did not mean to be put down 
by its glaring new rival on the bluff. Its carpetless floors 
were as white as foam on this June day ; the barroom and 
the passages shone with neatness. Odors that would havo 
delighted an epicure pervaded the vicinity of the kitchen ; 
the new hotel could never surpass Poole’s Inn in the at- 
tractions of the culinary department, for Mercy Poole 
was a woman of varied talents, and she could prepare 
dishes that were fit to drive a French cook wild with envy. 
As Mrs. Iris, with her servant and child, entered the 
place, she was met by a man, very red about the nose, 
and watery as to eyes, who advanced along the passagy 
leaning on a stick, and wheezing uncomfortably—old Ika 
Poole. 

‘Are you the landlord of this house ?” asked Mrs. Iris. 

He stopped to consider the question, looked at her 
thoughtfully, and shook his rum-befogged head. 

**Lord, no! Mercy is landlord. I’m played ont, 
ma’am,” he answered. ‘‘She’s got it all her own way 
now—all but the toddy.” I'll be blowed if I give thatup! 
Mercy is a good gal, but she’s crammed full of idees. 
Blast these women with idees ! Want tosee her, ma’am ?” 

Te; 

Ike Poole set up a mighty tattoo on the bare floor with 
his stick. In answer to this summons a door at the end 
of the passage opened, and Mercy Poole burst upon the 
group in all her gypsy beauty—head held high, black 
braids shining like a nest of serpents, sleeves rolled up 
over splendid bronze arms. 

‘« What's wanted ?” she demanded. 

Mrs. Iris briefly explained that she was seeking enter 
tainment for herself, child and servant until the morrow. 
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“« We have been sent to this place by Godfrey Greylock, 
of Greylock Woods,” she said. <‘ Have the goodness to 
show us to suitable rooms.” 

Ike Poole straightened himself on his stick, as if pre- 
paring to wrestle with an idea. Unlimited indulgence in 
toddy had made the innkeeper very weak in his knees 
and shaky in his wits. 

** Greylock, of the Woods ?” he muttered ; ‘‘ yes, he’s 
back from his furrin travels. Maybe you’re a relation of 
the family ?” 

‘‘T am the widow of Robert Greylock,” answered Mrs. 
Iris, 

The wrestling business quite took Ike’s breath for a 
moment. 

‘Young Rob that shot himself in the salt-pits, beyond 
the ma’sh, six year ago? Bless my soul! And that little 
gal beside you is his darter, I take it ?”’ 

‘‘ This little girl is Robert Greylock’s daughter,” replied 
Mrs. Iris, with dignity. 

Ike surveyed his guests with admiration in his watery 
eyes. 

‘* Whatever made the old gent send you here, instead of 
keeping you at the Woods ? He’s b’iling mad still, eh ? 
Hi, Mercy, you jade! give poor Rob’s widow the best in 
the house—the best room, the best victuals—everything 
that’s best,” he roared, in an excess of hospitality, ‘‘ except 
the toddy, gal !” 

Mercy Poole darted one scorching glance over the 
pretty lame woman in widow’s weeds—over the child at 
her knee—over Hannah Johnson, also.’’ 

‘‘ Follow me,” she said, sharply, and led the way up a 
painted stairs to a front chamber, faultlessly clean and 
sweet, and furnished with an antique four-poster, a chest 
of brass-bound drawers, a spindle-legged table and rush- 
bottomed chairs. From this room a smaller one opened. 
The salt breath of the sea and the June sunshine came in 
together at the open windows. The murmur of small 
waves could be heard on the neighboring beach. 

“Send up dinner at once,” ordered Mrs. Iris, as she 
sank into a chair. ‘‘I am famished and exhausted. Give 
me the best in the house, as that dreadful old man below 
suggested. Anything in the way of delicacies, and aglass 
of good wine, will be acceptable.” 

Mercy Poole stood on the threshold of the chamber, her 
dark head almost reaching to the top of the door. She 
nodded and turned sharply round, then turned back, as 
if in obedience to some irresistible impulse, and swooping 
down upon little Fairy, she kissed the child wildly and 
passionately. 

Robert Greylock’s daughter! For a moment her heart 
seemed bursting. She shook from head to foot. The 
mist of yellow hair about the flower-face and the violet 
eyes brought up before her, with terrible power, the 
image of her blonde lover. 

“T have long wanted to see his child,” said Mercy 
Poole, hoarsely ; ‘‘I have long wanted to see the woman 
he married. I am glad you came here to-day.” 

“Ah,” answered Mrs. Iris, quietly, “‘ you knew my 
husband, then ?” 

She pushed the child from her, and gave the mother a 
jealous, raging glance. 

“‘ Yes—long ago, before he ever saw your face. He was 
my lover before he was yours.” 

“Indeed! I never heard him speak of you. Hannah, 
take this dreadful bonnet and vail—crape always makes 
me shudder, and, Fairy, do not lean on mamma’s lame 
knee—yon hurt me, child.” 

Mercy Poole grasped the door with one powerful brown 
hand. A burning devil leaped into her black eyes. 
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‘*He was mine before you stole him from me! No, I’li 
be bound Robert Greylock never talked to you of his old 
flame—you wouldn’t have found me an agreeable subject. 
He came to this inn on the night of his murder—he ate 
his supper in the room below—and we had a few last 
words together—no tender ones, I can tell you! Do you 
remember that night, Mrs. Greylock ?” 

Iris gave a start and a cry together. 

“The night of the suicide, you mean—my husband 
killed himself.” 

““Did he?” scoffed Mercy Poole. ‘I told Godfrey 
Greylock what I thought about that matter six years ago. 
Your husband was murdered—yes, it’s an ugly word—no 
wonder you shrink. He did not take his own life—it was 
taken by unother party, out yonder on the Blackport 
marshes !” 

Mrs. Iris could find no voice to answer. 

“It’s God’s truth !” persisted Mercy Poole, wildly. 
‘“*Oh, I’ve seen it all in my sleep hundreds of times—the 
way he went through the dark, the feet that dogged him— 
the foe that shot him down. Why didn’t you, his wife, 
for whom he sacrificed so much, make some inquiry into 
the mystery of his death? Why didn’t you find his 
slayer? It could have been done easily enough six years 
ago, but now—oh, great God ! it’s too late now /” 

Mrs. Iris arose, nervous and pale. 

‘* This is outrageous !” she gasped. ‘‘I do not believe a 
word of it! Robert had no foe, and nobody ever before 
hinted that his death was other than self-inflicted.” 

‘‘ Very likely,” answered Mercy Poole, with a strange 
laugh ; ‘‘that was the easiest explanation to give the 
matter. J knew better from the very first—so did you— 
deny it as you will. You might have put your hand on 
his murderer, and not have gone far out of your way.” 
Her gypsy face grew fierce and threatening. ‘Here we 
two stand face to face. Iam the woman who loved him— 
you are she whom he loved. The black secret of his 
death lies between us.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” gasped Mrs. Iris ; “ positively 
you are as mad as Ophelia herself.” 

‘‘T mean this,” answered Mercy Poole, with a terrible 
look at the airy, girlish figure in widow’s weeds. ‘“‘ When 
your husband was being kilied in the dark and cold, 
among the old salt-pits, where were you? You false, un- 
worthy wife, did you meet his ghost anywhere on the 
road, as you were flying with your favored lover ?” 

She hurled the words at her rival like hot shot. 
Greylock cowered back in her chair. 

‘‘You dreadful creature! How dare you say such 
things before my child? It is plain that Godfrey Grey- 
lock sent me here to be humiliated and insulted. The 
people of Blackport seem to have torn my character in 
shreds. Hannah, turn this she-dragon out, and do not 
let her come near me again so long as I remain in the 
house.” 

Mercy Poole shrugged her shoulders. 

“T will go without troubling your servant,” she an- 
swered, dryly. ‘‘I have no wish to see you again, Mrs. 
Greylock ; but I charge you not to forget what I have 
said to you to-day ; remember, too, that sooner or later 
the old salt-pits will give up their secret, and Rober! 
Greylock’s death will be avenged !” 

With that she went, and closed the door quietly after 
her. 

‘Goodness me!” gasped Hannah Johnson ; “she sets 
the chills creeping down one’s back, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Tris looked as if ready to faint. 

“Give no thought to her ravings, Hannah! Where is 
my vinaigrette ? Poor Rob! Howcould he have fancied 
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such a strange creature? He was a fickle fellow, but all 
the same he adored me. I wonder if we are likely to get | 
2 decent dinner from such a cook.” 

Soon after the meal was brought up by a tidy house- 
maid, and admirable it proved to be. A glass of good 
wine revived Mrs. Iris, and the superior flavor of the 
various dishes restored her vexed soul to something like 
serenity. Hannah Johnson took charge of Fairy, and 
ministered to her wants with a liberal hand. Over the 
pudding there was a struggle betwixt the two, and Fairy | 
screamed and kicked, and pounded her attendant with 
dimpled fists, and was finally carried from the board. 

“What a temper she has!” cried Mrs. Iris, as she 
watched the child with curious attention ; ‘‘ what a will! 
It will be no easy matter to govern her by-and-by. Take 
her away, Hannah—down tothe beach, anywhere—I want 
to be alone. But mind, and let no harm come to her 
complexion. Beauty is power. Tan and freckles might 
ruin all my hopes just now.” 

‘It’s my belief Miss Fairy couldn’t tan or freckle if she 
tried, ma’am,” answered Hannah Johnson. ‘‘ Trust me, 
I'll look out for her.” And she tied on the child’s hat and 
led her away. 

The housemaid came to remove the remnants of the 
dinner, and then Iris Greylock was left to herself. On 
the wall of the room hung an old glass in a tarnished gilt 
frame. She chanced to catch a glimpse of her own re- 
flection in it and shuddered. 

‘ How haggard and old I begin to look !” she muttered. 
‘After five-and-twenty life not worth living. No 
woman can keep her looks without good food, good 
clothes, ease and peace of mind. We mope, we fret, w« 
pinch ourselves a little, and, lo! our beauty is no more! 
Poverty is the frost that nips it early. 1 | 


is 


Oh, great Heaven ! 


will that dreadful old man at Greylock Woods help me or | 


not ? Will he soften to the child? I fear I am losing | 
courage. I must win this game or die !” 

Solitary meditation was no pleasant thing to Mrs. Iris. 
Her past life abounded in disagreeabie ghosts. 
not the person to enjoy a /ée-a-(éle with her own memory. 
She sprang to her feet and began to pace feverishly about 
the floor, but her infirmity brought her to a speedy halt. 
Sharp pains darted through her injured limbs. Without 
Hannah’s assistance she was as nothing. She sank into 
the nearest chair, and burst into tears. 

‘‘Oh, my pretty, twinkling feet, that a world of ad- 
mirers used to worship !” she sobbed. ‘* Oh, my days of 
ease, my nights of triumph! Two years ago [ was rich, 
gifted, beautiful, courted, happy. Now, whatamI? A 
miserable cripple, penniless and friendless, humbling 
myself tosue for the help of a haughty old man who hates 
and despises me. Good people, no doubt, would call my 
afflictions righteous retribution. I think them cruel, un- 
just—terrible !” 

An hour after, Hannah Johnson returned with her 
charge from the beach. 

‘‘T caught that soldier-woman peering after the child 
through the barroom window,” she said to Mrs. Iris. 
‘“‘and every gawk in the town turned to look twice at her 
pretty face.” 

Mercy Poole did not approach her guests again during 
their stay at the inn. They saw no more of her. It was 
the house-maid who always appeared ct their call, and 
supplied them with the abundant entertainment for which 
the old tavern was famous. 

Night came, and Fairy was put to sleep in the room ad- 


She was 
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| tress’s debts. 


ining Mrs. Iris’s chamber. The latter person had mur- 
dered slumber. She tossed and turned on her plump 
feather pillows—she chafed and sighed the dark hours 
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and said ‘* Thank Heaven !"’ when she saw the east 
As soon as the,child was up she called her to 


away, 
grow rosy. 


| her side and embraced her. 


kiss mamma,” she said. ‘‘ You must do vour 
utmost for me to-day, child. Hannah, have you ordered 
the depot carriage to take us to the Woods ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* Where is our mannish, rampant landlady this morn- 
ing? Icould not drive her from my thoughts all night.” 

“I'm glad to say I’ve not seen her—she gives me the 
shivers with her high-black looks.” 

A little before midday the sound of wheels wes heard in 
the street outside. Mrs. Iris looked forth, expecting to 
see the rattle-trap from the station ; but, lo! at the door 
of the inn stood a landau, drawn by a pair of horses, and 
driven by a black coachman in livery. At the same mo- 
ment the house-maid came running up the stairs with a 
message. 

“The carriage from Greylock Woods has just come for 
Mrs. Greylock and her child,” she said. 

He had sent his own equipage forher. Surely that was 
a good omen. The color flew into her pretty, faded face, 
her black eyes sparkled. 

‘““Quick, Hannah!” she cried, breathlessly; ‘‘ put on 
your bonnet and shawl; you must come with me. And 
dress the child and make her loyely—my chief reliance is 
upon the child.” 

Hannah obeyed. 
mistress. 
memory. 


‘* Fairy, 


She was almost as agitated as her 
The unpaid wages of two years arose in her 
Possibly this rich man might liquidate her mis- 
The two descended the stairs,‘and took 
their places in the carriage, and the blooded horses turned 
from the inn door and flew along the sunny road, from 
Blackport town to the gates of Greylock Woods. 

Mrs. Iris leaned back among the soft cushions of the 
landau, holding to Fairy as to a sheet anchor, and keenly 


| enjoying, through all her indolent being, the luxury of a 
decent vehicle once 


more. Her heart was in a tumult of 
Was it to triumph or disappointment that 
The gate of the Woods stood open, as if 


hope and fear. 
she was called ? 


| in welcome, and Fairy began to clap her tiny hands. 


“Oh, the pretty place!’ she cried; ‘here 
mamma—the pretty place !” 

And Mrs. Iris, under her breath, answered : 

“Yes, child. Look, and see how lovely it is, and know 
that all this will go to a stranger, unless you can wrest it 
from him !” 

Under the chestnuts, up the main avenue they went, 
but not to the door of the villa. The black coachman 
had received his orders. To Iris Greylock’s surprise he 
left the dust-brown house behind him, and drove on, past 
hotbeds and vineries, past a fish-pond, with a rustic 
bridge and tool-house, past knoll and hollow and cool 
clumps of evergreens, until, at last, he came to a cottage 
in the very heart of the Woods—a full half-mile dist.lMe 
from the villa, and quite out of sight of it. 
riage stopped. 

Mrs. Iris looked, and saw a pretty, white, martin-box of 
a house, with fantastic peaks and gables, and a piazza, 


it is, 


Here the car- 


| where a gay-colored hammock was swinging in the wind. 


From foundation to ridgepole, its entire front was hung 


| with roses, now in full bloom—yellow and crimson, :daz- 


zling white and superb pink, sweetbrier and blush—they 
rioted and flaunted at every window, they hung like ban- 
ners above the doors, they covered the piazza os with 
sereen. As the driver drew up his horses at the entrance 
of the cottage, a fat, comfortable female figure descended 
the steps, to meet the occupant of the othelige-in. 
Hopkins, the housekeeper of the villa. 
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“Tam to show you about the house,” she said, as she 
made her bow to Mrs. Iris. ‘It is Mr. Greylock’s order. 
He wants you to see everything here. He will be coming 
directly to talk with you. Give me the child.” She took 
Fairy m her arms ; the tears felt on her honest cheeks. 
“And this is the poor Master Rob’s daughter! Lord 
bless her! She has her father’s blue eyes and yellow 
hair.” 

Mrs. Iris alighted, wondering at this odd turn of affairs. 
Under the swinging roses she limped into the cottage, 
hanging to Hannah Johnson’s arm. Hopkins, as guide, 
preceded them, and began to throw open the doors on 
either side of the pretty wainscoted hall. 

There was a drawing-room in terra-cotta and peacock- 
blue, with tables and cabinets in ebony and brass, a velvet 
carpet, and many costly nicknacks. There was a boudoir 
in pink, with pictures on the walls, and a piano in a 
corner. There was a gem of a dining-room, with a deep 
rose-smothered bay-window, in which a maid-servant was 
spreading a lunch of cold chicken and mayonnaise, cakes 
and fruit. There were kitchen-offices, and above stairs, 
airy chambers and a nursery full of sunshine and the 
breath of flowers. 

For years Mr. Greylock has rented this cottage,” said 
Hopkins, “‘ but a few days ago the tenant left, which was 
fortunate. We have done our best to put the rooms in 


order—most of the things came from the villa. Hark ! 
There goes the bell. 
want you at once.” 
Mrs. Iris left Hannah Johnson above stairs, and taking 
Fairy’s hand, by direction of Hopkins, she limped down 
to the terra-cotta and blue drawing-room. 
Yes, Godfrey Greylock was there, walking about the 


Mr. Greylock has come, and he will 


apartment, and looking uncommonly grim and hostile— 
not at all like a relenting father-in-law. 

‘*Madam,” he began, “‘I sent my own carriage for you 
that I might get through this disagreeable business as 
quickly as possible.” 

Ue never glanced at Fairy, who made, as she stood at 
Iris Greylock’s knee, a patch of living sunshine in the 
room. 

Perhaps he could not trust himself to-day to meet the 
v-olet eyes that were so like those of his dead son. 

“‘T have duly considered our conversation of yester- 
day,” he went on, “‘and the wants cf yourself and child. 
My housekeeper has shown you this cottage—do you find 
it pleasant—desirable ?” 

“* Decidedly.” / 

**I do not choose that Robert Greylock’s daughter shall 
remain homeless, or become a subject for public charity ; 
and since you must be looked upon as a natural append- 
age to the child, it is necessary to provide for you also.” 

** You are very kind.” 

He gave her a piercing, distasteful glance. 

**T offer you Rose Cottage as a permanent abode—upon 
certain conditions. Choose your own servants, your own 
motle of living. I engage to pay your bills, and to provide 
you with every needful comfort.” 

**Thave debts.” 

‘* They shall be settled at once.” 

She flung her arm around Fairy. 

“« And the conditions ?” 

He continued to pace up and down the room, always 
passing the child with averted eyes. 

‘You are to live here in strict seclusion. You are 
never to receive visitors, and never to go beyond my gates 
without my knowledge and consent. I rule absolutely in 
mv own borders. ‘This cottage is situated at a good dis- 
tance from the villa, and your household and mine must 
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not come in contact—I do not wish to be reminded tuv 
frequently of your proximity.” 

**Go on.” 

** You are to obey my wishes in all things, but you are 
not to cross my path, or hold any communication with 
me which is not absolutely necessary.” 

Her arm tightened around Fairy. Ske was very pale— 
with disappointment or rage, perhaps. 

“Remember, madam, it is solely for the child’s sake 
that I offer you this home.” 

‘For the child’s sake I accept it.” 

** Very well. Expect no more than this from me, either 
now or in the future. All that I said to you yesterday I 
repeat to-day. My will is made and my heir chosen.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

‘Pardon a mother’s curiosity—may I ask his name ?”’ 

‘Sir Gervase Greylock, of Sussex, England—you must 
acknowledge that it sounds well.” 

She nodded, with a bitter smile. 

‘‘And now, madam, all other matters you can settle 
with my housekeeper. Give her a list of the servants 
you wish to keep, and of every needed thing which you 
do not find here. Send your bills to me for settlement, 
until the day when you disregard my commands—at that 
time I shall wash my hands of you for ever. Betwixt you 
and me there can be nothing-but hostility—nevertheless 
the child shall not suffer. Farewell ; I trust that we may 
have no occasion to meet again.” 

He bowed and moved toward the door. The interview 
was over. Iris Greylock touched the child—a word from 
her rose-bud lips might have been potent just then, but 
Fairy only drew the closer to the mourning skirts, and 
remained stubbornly silent. To-day she was afraid of the 
stern gray man who passed her with averted eyes. Neither 
the fear of punishment nor the hope of reward could 
induce her to utter a syllable. Bo he went without hear- 
ing her voice. 

Mrs. Iris made haste to summon Hannah Johnson 
The tempting lunch in the bay-window of the dining-roon. 
was waiting, and her crape bonnet and vail began to make 
her head ache. Witheut ceremony she tossed off these 
emblems of woe, and broke into a queer laugh. 

‘‘Look around, Hannah Johnson,” she said ; ‘‘ this is 
our future home! We are to live here, and Godfrey 

}reylock is to be our jailor. Oh, that heart of flint, that 
soul of ice! HowTI hate the man! Iam never to go be- 
yond his gates without his permission, I am never to ven- 
ture into his august presence; but he will feed and 
clothe us, and the wages due you will at last be paid.” 

‘* Lord be praised !”’ cried Hannah, with fervor. ‘‘ One 
can’t always live on air and promises, ma’am.” 

‘“* His servants will watch me. I shall be buried as deep 
as the Pharaohs. You see how the house:stands, alone in a 
wilderness—amusement must be unknown here. Life 
will seem as dismal as death. I shall feel like a prisoner 
in a cell ; but it is Greylock Woods, Hannah, and at last, 
at last, I—Robert’s despised widow—have found entrance 
here !” 

** Exactly, ma’am.” 

“It isa step in the right direction—a beginning which 
may lead to great results. Heaven knows it will be hard 
to bear such an existence, even for a time; but I will 
soon fina a way to improve the conditions upon which I 
am to live here. Oh, it was all that I could do to keep 
from screaming with rage in his face as he talked to me 
just now! Well, life in the ogre’s den begins from this 
hour, Hannah, and it must be an improvement upon our 
Boston boarding-house. T am quite ready for the chicken 
and mayonnaise in the next room.” 


ANECDOTES OF 


She lifted Fairy suddenly upon her lap. There was a 
wicked look in her black eyes as she bent back the golden 
head, and carefully scanned the child's rose-leaf beauty. 

‘*T have work for you, petite,” she almost hissed. ‘‘ You 
have opened a door for me into my enemy’s stronghold, 
but you must do more—much more! You are to conqner 
the man outright ; you are to avenge all the insults he has 
heaped upon me; you are to make him my spoil, and 
yourself the heiress of Greylock Woods. You are to 
snatch away the great expectations of Sir Gervase, the 
English heir; you are to give me riches, ease, power, 
and to be my obedient daughter, with no will but mine. 
All this will be difficult, perhaps dangerous, brt you can 
do it, and you musi /” 

‘* Woe be to the child if she fails !” muttered Hannaa 
Johnson, under her breath. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LAST GLADIATORIAL FIGHT IN THE 
COLISEUM. 

In 404 Honorius was Emperor. At that time, in the 
remote deserts of Libya, there dwelt an obscure monk 
named Telemachus, He had heard of these awful scenes 
in the far-off Coliseum at Rome. Depend upon it, they 
lost nothing by their transit across the Mediterranean in 
the hands of Greek and Roman sailors, In the baths and 
market-places of Alexandria, in the Jewries of Cyrene, in 
the mouths of every itinerant Eastern story-teller, the 
festive massacres of the Coliseum would doubtless be 
clothed in colors truly very appalling, yet scarcely more 
appalling than the truth. 

Telemachus brooded over these horrors until his mis- 
sion dawned upon him. He was ordained by Heaven to 
put an end to the slaughter of human beings in the Coli- 
seum. He made his way to Rome. He entered the Coli- 
seum with the throng, what time the gladiators were 
parading in front of the Emperor with uplifted swords 
and the wild mockery of homage—‘‘ Morituri te salutant.” 

Elbowing his way to the barrier, he leaped over at the 
moment when the combatants rushed at each other, threw 
himself between them, bidding them, in the name of 
Christ, to desist. To blank astonishment succeeded im- 
perial contempt and popular fury. Telemachus fell, 
slain by the swords of the gladiators. 

Legend may adorn the tale and fancy fill out the pic- 
ture, but the solid facts remains—there never was another 
gladiatorial fight in the Coliseum. One heroic soul had 
caught the flow of popular feeling that had already begun 
to set in the direction of humanity, and turned it. He 
had embodied by his act and consecrated by his death the 
sentiment that already lay timidly in the hearts of thou- 
sands in that great City of Rome. 


CONFESS YOUR (NEIGHBOR'S) SINS. 


Durie the days when the Tractarian controversy was 
yet in its early fever, and the particular phrases of the 
Roman Catholics were in everybody’s mouth, an old 
village woman, of a loquacious and canting habit, was 
very anxious to prejudice the mind of her clergyman 
against her next-door neighbor, Sarah Williams, for Sarah 
Williams received more of parish doles than this talkative 
old religioni-t thought proper, ‘‘ Auricular confession 
ain’t right, sir, is it?” the wily old woman asked her 
parson, searching him with her keen eyes as she spoke. 
“Tt certainly is not, Mary,” he answered. ‘I thought 
not,” she replied, nodding her head. Then, her face 
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gleaming with ner malicious purpose, she wemt on: “I 
was thinking yesterday, sir, that if auricular confession 
were right, I could tell you things about my neighbor, 
Mrs. Williams, that would make you open your eyes.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE KEMBLES, 


Joun Kemsie was dining at my uncle’s one day, and 
after the ladies had reached the drawing-room, my aunt 
requested a young lady visitor—a very distinguished 
amateur of that day—to sing. This she at once did, and 
was just concluding Handel’s beautiful air, ‘‘ Wise men 
flattering,” which she was rather celebrated for executing 
with polished grace, when the gentlemen “joined the 
ladies,” as the phrase is. John Kemble, who, plain truth 
obliges me to say, had evidently taken far more wine than 
was at all good for him, came sidling up to the pianoforte, 
and with solemn politeness said, as well as his thick utter- 
ance would permit, ‘ You’ve a beaut-ti-ful voish; but ’scuse 
me for obsherving that you—you—don’t know h-how to 
shing ; but 2U—P'U—teash you myself !”” Concluding that 
such an amazing offer must be irresistible, he desired her 
to play the accompaniment of a then very popular and 
very fine song of (I think) Battishill’s, ‘‘ Let Ambition fire 
thy Mind.” As the lady happened to know something of 
this song, she at once began to play, when the illustrious 
John, in his new character of singing-master, to the intense 
astonishment of the now silent but amused company, 
after steadying himself against the piano, commenced with 
the utmost solemnity, in a husky, cracked voice : 


‘Let amb-b-bition f-f-ire thy m-m-ind, 
Thou w-wert b-b-orn o’er k-k-kingsh to re-re-reign !” 


but when he had arrived so far he suddenly stopped 
short, rubbed his forehead, and, amidst the applause of 
the guests, commenced an elaborate apology, as if it was 
a great public calamity, that he could not just then recall 
the third line, but added, with lofty and condescending 
gallantry, ‘‘ You shee jush what I mean; that’s proper 
w-way to shing ; and that’s w-w-way you ought shing.” I 
need scarcely add that so important and striking a lesson 
was not lost upon the fair vocalist, who was remembered 
afterward as the one and only “‘ pupil ” to whom the great. 
tragedian had ever deigned to give a singing-lesson. 

It has often been observed that some of these very great 
tragedians can never forget the ‘‘ shop,” as regards tone 
and style, which possibly may arise from long habit, so 
that theatrical mannerisms and language would con- 
stantly be introduced into the commonest matters of 
every-day prosy life. In illustration of this, my aunt used 
to relate the following anecdotes of Mrs. Siddons: One 
day, whilst seated in a well-known draper’s in Bond 
Street, busily engaged with her purchases, my aunt—as 
they say in the old ballads—‘“‘ suddenly became aware ” 
of a voice of extraordinary tone and pathos. The speaker 
was a lady seated close behind, and with her back turned 
to my aunt. With the genuine intonation and slow utter- 
ance of the deepest tragedy, the customer demanded of 
the bewildered shopman, ‘* Will—this—gown—wa-sh ?”’ 
and on being answered in the affirmative, and that the 
color was fast, rejoined, with still greater dramatic solem- 
nity, ‘The color, then, fadeth not ? Ah, ’tis well !” ‘* Oh, 
oh,” thought my aunt, ‘‘ the queen of tragedy alive !” In 
a moment they were shaking hands and exchanging greet- 
ings, and in another discussing the respective merits of 
cottons and prints, of which Mrs. Siddons showed herself 
a keen judge. when she could lay aside—which was rare, 
indeed—her dramatic affectation. 
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On another occasion my aunt was seated opposite to , I must—obey ; then—bring me —the b-o-w-l!"” The 
Mrs. Siddons at a dinner-party. Some salad was brought | company were, of course, deeply impressed. 
to her, which she declined ; but the host loudly extolled Anaffectedactor, who set himself up for great originality, 


especially in the pronunciation of words, was in the habit 


its very special merits, and urged her just to ‘try if 
So, after a little hesitation. the great tragedian turned | of playing inferior parts to Kemble’s leading characters, 


MESSALINA.— FROM A PAINTING BY KAULBACH, 


round to the footman who stood behind her with the | and terribly annoyed the great man by his affectation and 
salad, and extending both her hands with a genuine | foolish pomposity. At length Kemble’s wrath broke out 
theatrical air (4 la Queen Katharine before Henry VITI.), | and, one night in particular, he launched on the unfortu 
and throwing her head back in the true tragic style, ex- | nate fellow’s head the bolt of discomfiture and ruin, quite 
claimed in the deepest tones and most popular manner : | to his amazement and surprise. Among the peculiarities 
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A LIFE’S CROSS. 


of this actor in the pronunciation of words, he held that 
the proper name ‘‘Cato” should not be pronounced as it 
was then and is still, but with the accent on the last 
syllable, ‘ Catd,” so as to rhyme with “‘ below.” On this 
particular night Kemble played Cato, and ‘‘the original,” 
in one part of the play, had to come on and say, 


“Cesar sends health to Cato !” 


So he entered, and addressing the great Roman, spoke 
out the words, laying peculiar emphasis on the last— 


“Cwsar sends health to Catd |” 


Kemble could not stand it any longer ; he frowned, 
and, changing the words in the play, he thundered out 
at the bewildered courier : 

“Would he had sent it by a better messenger !” 


NIGHTFALL. 


Sort dews are falling, 
Song-birds are calling, 
Hushed is the hour when daylight has fled; 
Wild roses paling. 
Perfume exhaling, 
One by one lightly their petals they shed, 


Lo! the sun dying, 
O’er cloudlets flying 
Flings his red banner till crimson they be; 
Hush! daylight fadeth, 
Darkness invadeth 
Earth, as the night falls on meadow and lea, 


A LIFE’S CROSS. 


T am an old bachelor now, the object of an interest—not 
perhaps unselfish—to my nephews and nieces. Be it so. 
They will not have long to wait. The one bright thread 
in the darksome web of my life was snapped many a weary 
year ago, and I am only sorry when a new Spring time 
comes round and finds me still among the living. In the 
words of Thekla’s song— 

“T have enjoyed the happiness of this world; 
I have lived and have loved.” 


Oh, what a depth of sorrow and despair seems to me to 
be centred in those two lines ! 
loved,” and then for the silver cord to have been loosened 
and the golden bowl to have been broken, as mine was. 
What wonder that the rest of my life should have been 
darkened, and that Ishould echo the words of the greatest 


living poet, and cry, 
“JT am a-weary.” 


Many years ago I was a young artist, and had deter- 
mined to make a walking tour through Wales during the 
Summer. How well I remember that pedestrian excur- 
sion! One evening I found myself in the village of En- 
glyn; it was a lovely place, and I determined to stay 
there some time, for the purpose of sketching some of the 
exquisite scenery that surrounded it. The village stood 
at the foot of Cader Idris, and I made up my mind to 
ascend the mountain before I left the neighborhood. 
How little did I think what s fatal part that mountain was 
destined to play in the drama of my life ! 

I rose early the next morning, and started out to see 
which route looked most inviting for my first ramble. At 
a little distance from the village I discovered a rivulet, 
which seemed to take its rise up the mountain, forI could 


Zo hans thved anh hove | had the hue of death, and I repeated the dashes of water 


— 


trace it for some distance, winding in and out, and could 
see it gleaming in the sunshine, far up the side of tho 
mountain. I thought it promised well for some delicious 
‘“‘ bits,” so I mentally determined to follow it to its 
source. 

I returned to breakfast at the little inn I was staying at 
—the Gryffydd Harp—and then started out, with a good 
stock of materials for my sketches. I followed the stream 
for some distance up Cader Idris, and at length, where 
the road wound round and came close to the stream, | 
thought I had discovered a scene of sufficient loveliness to 
commence on. 

The village lay at my feet, and the mountains beyond 
formed a rugged and grand background, sufficient to have 
driven any of our modern landscape-painters half-wild 
with enthusiasm. I had been sitting there about half an 


| hour when I heard a rapid thumping sound higher up thie 


mountain, which seemed to come nearer and nearer. 

I sat wondering what it could be, till, on a sudden, | 
saw coming round the corner of the road a pony that was 
evidently running away; the rein had fallen from the 
hands of the rider, who, I had just time to see, was a fair 
young girl of about seventeen, and was momentarily 
threatening to entangle the feet of the pony and cause it 
to fall. The rider had clasped her hands round the pony’s 
neck and seemed speechless-with terror. 

I comprehended her situation at a glance and saw no 
time was to be lost in debating what to do. The pony 
was about twenty yards above me ; I started off, and com- 
menced running down the hill. Of course the pony soon 
caught me up, and then I, exerting all the speed in my 
power, kept up with it. In a moment Ihad made aquick 
snatch at the reins and pulled them out of the way of the 
pony’s feet; the rest was comparatively easy; having 
once got the reins in my possession, I soon stopped him in 
his mad career. 

I looked at the rider ; she was perfectly motionless, 1] 
was afraid she had fainted ; so, tying the pony fast to a 
tree, I lifted her from the saddle and laid her on the 
grass. I then hurried to the brook and brought my cap 
full of water, which I dashed in her face. 

Then, and not till then, did I discover how beautiful 
she was. Her luxuriant golden hair had escaped from 
its fastening and fell down in wavy tresses from under her 
hat. Her mouth and nose were exquisitely chiseled, but 
her eyes were completely shaded from my gaze by the 
long eyelashes that rested on her downy cheek. Her face 


till at last she opened her eyes, and I discovered large 
lustrous orbs of violet, which looked at me with a most 
bewildered expression. 

They closed again, and I was fearful that she had gone 
into another fainting fit, but at the first application of 
water she revived and sat up. 

Her first words were, ‘‘ That dreadful ride !”’ then cover- 
ing her face with her hands she shuddered. 

I endeavored to calm her, and she turned and thanked 
me with her beaming eyes, that spoke more than volumes. 

After I had told her how I came to her assistance, she 
thanked me again and said : 

‘*My name is Marion Williams; I live at the Grange ; 
will you not come and receive the thanks of my family ?” 

I hesitated, knowing that I had done nothing more 
than any other man would have done in the same posi 
tion. She saw my hesitation. 

“Well, then, if you are too proud to come and be 
thanked, will you be kind enough to escort me home, for 
I dare not trust myself on Cymri again alone ?” 

I, of course, was happy to be allowed to do so, and We 
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went on, I walking by her side, and both talking merrily | to work heartily with my brush, as before ; the Williamses 


all the time. 

Suddenly she turned, and said : 

‘‘Oh! your sketches ! how thoughtless I am to bring 
you away from your study.” 

‘‘The sketch is nothing,” said I; ‘‘the view will wait 
till to-morrow.” 

‘But your materials won't,” she said, laughingly ; ‘‘ we 
must turn back at once and fetch them.” 

So saying she turned the pony’s head, and we began 
the ascent again ; I, nothing loath, for I was enjoying the 
walk immensely. 

We found the articles, and turned back again. 

Although she was still very pale, and had evidently not 
got over her fright thoroughly, we chatted gayly till we 
came to a moss-grown mansion, whose weather-beaten 
masonry looked old enough to be coeval with the eternal 
hills that overshadowed it. 

‘‘ This,” said Marion Williams, as we entered the park- 
like expanse of turf that surrounded it, ‘‘is Englyn 
(irange, and there’s my dear old papa,” she cried, as an 
elderly gentleman came out of one of the windows that 
opened on to the ground, and advanced to meet us. 

He was a hale, hearty-looking old gentleman, a perfect 
type of the Welsh squire. 

‘Why, Marion, my pet,” he exclaimed, when he came 
up, ‘what is the matter? You look as pale as death.” 

‘‘Nothing, papa, now, only Cymri took fright coming 
down Cader Idris, and ran away with me, but this gentle- 
man was braye cnough to stop him, and so save the life 
of your pet. I dared not come home alone, and as this 
yentleman would not come to receive your thanks, I 
brought him as my escort.” 

Here the old gentleman seized me by the hand, and 
with tears in his eyes thanked me so warmly that I 
blushed under his gratitude. He insisted upon my going 
in ; nay, more, when he found out that I was an artist 
traveling for sketches and amusement, he insisted upon 
my coming and taking up my abode at Englyn Grange 
for as long as I remained in the neighborhood. 

Mr, Williams was a widower, with five children to cheer 
his hearth, and of.these three were daughters. 

The two elder were fine girls, handsome enough, but 
Marion, the youngest, was, as I have said, beautiful and 
winning as a fairy. No wonder that I admired her. 
Admired is a cold, pale phrase. She was born to be 
loved, and I loved her with a deep, strong love, over 
which time has never gained the mastery. 

I do not wish to linger on that happy period of alter- 
nate hope and fear, of broken words eked out by glances, 
and all the petulant changes of passion. Suffice it to 
say, that my love was returned at last, and that before 
my long visit was at an end Marion had plighted me her 
single troth. 

I went honestly to Mr. Williams and told him all. He 
was not surprised. He appeared, in fact, scarcely to be 
surprised. Lovers, indeed, are generally very transpar- 
ent in their wily stratagems for hoodwinking the world, 
and even the most guileless household is speedily aware 
of an attachment. 

But Mr. Williams, though not averse to receiving me 
4s a son-in-law, was not willing that his daughter should 
marry at seventeen, and was, besides, desirous that time 
should test whether we, the principal parties concerned, 
really knew our own minds. 

We both thought this decision very tyrannical and ab- 
snrd, I am sure now that it was right, and kind, and 
wise. 

For a year Marion and I were to be separated. I was 


were to travel, to visit watering-places and cities, and 
Marion was to spend three months with my mother and 
sisters in London, in order that she might see something 
of the world before she irrevocably fixed her fate in it. 

Oh ! the long and dreary waiting ! How cruel seemed 
the suspense and banishment, how certain that our senti- 
ments would be unchanged a year, nay, fifty years hence. 
my younger readers may ask their own hearts. 

I not only obtained some credit at my easel, where I 
already possessed a certain footing—more due, perhaps, 
to circumstances than merit—but I won the consent and 
approbation of all my relatives to the match. I was not 
dependent on them or on my profession for support ; but 
Squire Williams was a great stickler for such matters, 
and he was not easy till I had induced my mother to write 
him a letter consenting formally to the marriage. 

At last the weary waiting was over, the year of proba- 
tion was out, and I was again at Englyn Grange, this 
time to claim my bride. 

All went smilingly with us. Marion had the old loving 
look in her dear eyes. She had been courted and flattered, 
but no one had been able to win away her heart from me, 
and the squire admitted that never had a probation turned 
out so satisfactorily as ours. 

All the family were kind, warm-hearted people ; they 
welcomed me cordially among them ; they were willing 
to hail me as a brother, though they did grudge me a 
little at times that I should rob them of the light of their 
home, the darling of them all, for Marion was both. She 
had been very pretty a year before, but had now expanded 
like a flower, and was as sweet a type of the more fragile 
order of womanhood as ever existed. 

Our wedding-day was fixed; the preparations were 
nearly completed, and my sisters, who were to be brides- 
maids jointly with Marion’s own, were shortly expected at 
Englyn. 

And now but a few days intervened between me and 
the crowning happiness of my life—that happiness which 
was destined never to be. 

I have painted nothing as yet but a picture of hope and 
happiness, a@ sunny sea, and white-sailed barks gayly 
gliding over the soft Summer waves. Now comes the 
blacker sketch of wreck and storm. 

Marion had but one fault, if fault be not too harsh a 
word for it—one flaw in hernature. She had a wayward- 
ness, an impatience of contrgdiction that never degen- 
erated into peevishness, never became imperious, but 
which in one endowed with a less sweet temper would in- 
fallibly have done so, And as it was, it rather took the 
form of ahalf-playful defiance, so winning, so full of grace, 
that you could scarcely have the heart to wish it away. 

But there were times when Marion’s petulant caprice 
became a source of terror to those who loved her best. 1 
have known her persist in maintaining her seat on a plung- 
ing, kicking horse, full of vice and mettle, and which ex- 
erted every sinew and artifice to hurl from the saddle its 
slender but unconquerable rider. Equally I have seen 
her run, mocking our cowardice, along the trunk of a 
fallen tree that bridged a cataract, slippery though the 
tree was with the washing of ceaseless spray, and perched 
at a fearful height above the rugged rocks and the dark 
pool below. 

Yet she was no Amazon, but when the whim was over, 
showed all a girl’s timidity in face of peril ; it was contra- 
diction that nettled her to rashness. 

One evening, after a happy day spent partly on the 
hills, and partly in boating on the little lake, the conver- 
sation turned, somehow, on the superstitions of Wales. One 
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‘legend called forth another, and none had such a store of 
these weird tales as Marion, or told them so charmingly 
and simply. At last she related a particular story which 
[have but too much reason to remember, which has burnt 
into my brain like a fiery brand, the story of the Lady of 
Cader Idris. 

This legend has reference to the Welsh proverb, so old 
that it is considered anterior to even Merlin, that ‘‘ he who 
spends a night in the chair of Cader Idris will be found 
mad, dead, or a poet.” Tradition relates that Merlin sat 
there, and that Talicsin also went through the dread 
ordeal that touched his lips with the fire of prophecy. 

“You know,” 
broke in young Her- 
bert Williams, ‘‘ the 
gap cut in the live 
rock, on the high 
peak where the cairn 
is, just above the 
cliff? It looks like 
the throne of some 
queer old king. I 
showed it to you 
when ‘we went shoot- 
ing dotterels. Beg 
pardon, Marion.” 

Marion then went 
on to relate how, 
long ago, in the thir- 
teenth century, the 
lady of the manor, a 
beautiful and willful 
heiress, called by her 
vassals the Lady of 
Cader Idris, had re- 
solved to undergo 
the terrible trial, in 
the hopes of becom- 
ing imbued with the 
spirit of poetry. 
How, being a lady 
of rare courage and 
headstrong will, she 
had persisted in her 
resolve in spite of 
the entreaties of her 
kindred, prayers of 
her tenants, and the 
authority of her con- 
fessor. How she had 
gone up alone to the 
haunted hill-top, 
where, as_ legends 
tell, spectres keep a 
world-long watch 
over buried treasure, and had faced storm and arkness, 
and all the terrors of the visible and viewless. Finally, 
how she had been found in the morning, stark and dead, 
seated in the rocky throne of Idris, with her long, dark 
hair floating over the stones, as she sat in an attitude 
that mocked life, and with an expression of awful fear 
stamped on her open eyes and fair, pale face. 

The tradition added that on account of her rebellion 
against the priest’s commands the pitiless Church had 
denied her poor body Christian burial, and that she had 
been laid in silence and in stealth by the hands of sorrow- 
ing kinsmen under a cairn of loose pebbles on the hill- 
top. 

Then Marion went to her harp and sang us first the 


s 
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Welsh ditty that some bard had composed in older days, 
and then the polished verses Mrs. Hemans had penned on 
the same theme. 

Nor was it till the last notes of the harp and the sweet 
voice had long died away that we recovered from the im- 
pression of the weird and mournful tale, and began to 
question its authenticity and to challenge its probability. 

I remember we all took part in a sportive way against 
Marion and the legend. Our wish was, no doubt, to tease 
harmlessly the darling and spoiled child of the house- 
hold, and also, perhaps, to atone to ourselves for having 
been for the time more completely under the spell of 
romance than 
cared to admit. 

But to start a dis- 
cussion is like roll- 
ing a stone down a 
hill. It starts very 
gently, sliding down 
grassy banks, and 
springing  daintily 
from mound to 
mound, then leaps 
with huge bounds, 
gaining force every 
instant till it thun- 
ders from crag to 
crag and crashes into 
the valley below. Our 
controversy grew 
warm and lively, al- 
most bitter. Marion 
was piqued and 
ruffed. She had 
told us one of her 
favorite legends, one 
which she had loved 
and dwelt upon, and 
which was grown to 
be almost a part of 
herself, and we had 
listened and laughed 
at her. She had not 
the experience that 
riper years impart, 
and which would 
have made her sus- 
pect that our derision 
was in a measure de- 
fensive and _ over- 
strained, and she wa * 
vexed and showed 
it. She was quite 
angry with her jeer- 
ing brothers, but I 
came in for the full weight of her indignation. 

‘‘ Why was I incredulous ? Did I think woman’s nature 
so frivolous and cowardly that nothing brave or self-de- 
voted could be looked for in 1 woman ? 

To this I replied, with provoking gravity : ‘‘ That f 
thought the story a pretty one, but that it was as improb- 
able as the adventures of King Arthur and his knights. 
and that I never saw or heard of any female capable of 
confronting so much risk and discomfort.” 

Finally I declared that Lady of Cader Idris to be a pure 
invention of some crack-brained harper. Marion’s scorn 
ful eyes flashed, and she tossed her golden ringlets as she 
turned away. All might have gone well had not some 
mischievous fiend whispered to me to improve my victory. 


we 
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SoIdid. I waxed very witty and satirical, and the com- 
pany applauded, all but the squire, who was asleep, and 
Marion, who stamped her little foot angrily on the floor, 
exclaiming : 

“I will show you that a woman dare do more than you 
suppose. I will go through this ordeal that you believe 


impossible. We shall see who is right, you orI,” and she | 


left the room at once. 

When she came back, half an hour after, she seemed 
quite calm and unrufiled ; she joined in the conversation 
as usual, and spoke pleasantly of the projects for pike- 
fishing in the Lyn, for alate picnic for some celebrated point 
of view, and a ride in the countrytown. But there was a 
feverish restlessness in the air with which she broke off 


rapidly from the talking of one subject and diverged into 
another. She sat down when asked to harp or piano, but | 


she played but afew bars, and then rose again, saying she 
could not remember a tune. 

This changeable manner caused me some concern, and 
I went up to her and said, in a low tone, ‘‘ Marion, are 
vou ill ?” 

‘‘Tli? No,” she answered, in an abstracted manner, 
and moved away. 

‘*You are not offended with me ?” I began. 
mean 

L“* No, Iam not offended,” she answered, with some con- 


straint, and then began to take the keenest interest in the | 


artificial flies Herbert was tying. 

We exchanged no other word till every one had retired 
to rest, and it came to my turn to wish her ‘‘ Good-night ” 
as usual. She took my hand between her own little 
white fingers, and for a moment gazed in my face with a 
strange look that has haunted me ever since—that will 
haunt me till my dying hour. Sorrow, reproach, affec- 
tion, and an undercurrent of firm but hidden determina- 
tion, were blended in that glance—the last that I ever re- 
ceived from those lustrous eyes, that I had hoped would 


be as sunshine in my home, from youth till age. And her | 


lips murmured the old, trivial phrase ‘‘ Good-night,” as if 
it had a new meaning. 

She turned away. 

** Marion,” said I, springing after her ; ‘‘one moment, 
Marion.” 

She did not seem to hear. 
gone. One moment I stood irresolute. 
me ashamed of my anxiety. 
one precious moment, I should have followed, but the 


squire called to me, candle in hand, from his study-door, | 
to say something about to-morrow’s pike-fishing, and the | 
What might not then | 


opportunity was lost—for ever ! 
have been the magic power of one word of real kindness 
and contrition ?—it might have altered the whole current 
of an existence. Tat has been one long and unavailing 
regret. But the word remained unspoken. 


“A little word, if timely spoken, 
Would save a heart from being broken |” 


I went to my chamber, a quaint room in one of the 
wings, close to the gray turret, where, beneath its conical 
roof of slate, the alarm-bell hung. I slowly undressed, 
often drawing aside the curtains and peering out of the 
Elizabethan casement of diamond-panes, darkened by the 
heavy growth of the rank ivy without. All was ghostly 
still in the garden below, and the broad, old-fashioned 
walks were white with moonshine. An owl was hooting 
in the woods, and the mastiff in the courtyard bayed 
mournfully from time to time, and rattled his chain. 

The moon was high and bright, but black clonds were 


sailing across the sky ; ani, as L looked, a sudden glare 
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lit up the horizon, as if a trap-door had been opened above 
some fiery gulf, then vanished as quickly. 

‘There will be a storm to-night,” I muttered, as I 
turned from the window for the last time. I was very ill- 
satisfied with myself, and, as often happens, I perversely 
chose to justify my own conduct by blaming poor 
Marion. 

‘**She had no right to be so positive and so petulant,” [ 
said to myself. ‘‘ It augured ill for our future happiness 
that she should resent idle words so deeply. But in the 
morning I would speak to her, reason with her.’’ In the 
morning? We are blind—blind ! 


**I did not | 


My prediction that there would be a storm that night 
was fulfilled to the letter. A storm there was. I was 
awakened by a peal of thunder that sounded in my sleep- 
ing ears as if the trumpet of the great archangel were 
calling sinners to judgment. 

Crash upon crash, roar upon roar, till the vault of 
heaven was full of the giant sound, and the strong stone 
mansion rocked like a living creature in fear. The blaze 
of the lightning, broad and bright, flooded the whole sky 
with an incessant lurid red, and between the stunning 
bursts of the thunder might be heard the howl of the wind 
and the hurtling of the hail and rain. 

An awful night ; a night for shipwreck and ruin, and 
death of travelers on Jonely moorland roads, and toppling 
down of gray steeples that had mocked at the gales for 
centuries. A grim, wild night. 

Presently the thunder fell away, all but a sullen grow! 
afar off, and the flashes ceased ; but the rain and wind 
still went on lashing and tearing at the casement. 

I fell asleep, and a strange dream I had. I dreamt of 
the high peak of Idris, with its storm-lashed terrace of 
mossy stone, the cairn of loose pebbles, and the rocky 
chair deep cut in the very brow of the horrid cliff, with a 
yawning precipice below. And the chair was not empty. 
No, it had a tenant, and that tenant bore a female shapc. 
I could see the white robe fluttering through the black- 


She clided from me and was | 
False pride made | 
Even then, after the loss of | 


ness of night, and the loosened hair, and the hand that 
was pressed to the eyes, as if to shut out some ghastly 
sight of things unspeakable, while its fellow grasped the 
rocky rim of the throne. 

Then the thunder bellowed overhead, and the lightning 
flashed in fiery forks and hissing zigzags, ringing the hill- 
top with a flaming diadem, blazing red and menacing 
through the abyss below, and illuminating with a dreadful 
light that solitary form, alone amid the wrath of the ele- 
ments. 

The tempest broke in its might upon the peak of Idris 
—hail, rain, wind, swept the mountain as with a besom, 
and the pale form in the fantastic chair endured them all. 
Strange, unearthly shrieks were blended with the howl of 
the wind ; wild and dismal pageants trooped by amid tho 
driving mists and sheets of driving rain, and by one last 
glare of the lightning, I saw the figure remove the hand 
that hid the face. The face of a young girl—of Marion ! 
but so ghastly with terror, so full of agony and nameless 
horror, that I awoke trembling and unnerved, with great 
heat drops on my forehead, such as excessive bodily pain 
might have called forth. 

The storm still raged, but more feebly. Yes, it was 
subsiding now. I sank back again, but this time into a 
heavy, dreamless slumber. 

I awoke in the golden, brilliant morning ; the sky was 
| blue, the birds were singing gayly, and the verdure of the 
country seemed fresher and fairer than before the storm 
My spirits rose as I dressed. I was in the best of tempers, 


| and T made a resolution that I would not chide Marion 
| for her willful conduct of the preceding evening, but 
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would be very considerate and kind, and would even say 
I,was sorry to have hurt her feelings by a careless word. 

I went down to the breakfast-room. The squire was 
there with his two eldest daughters and his eldest son, 
while young Herbert came in with his fishing-rod a 
moment later ; but no Marion. The old butler brought 
in the urn, after we had exchanged a few remarks, and 
then, for the first time, Marion’s absence was commented 
upon. 

‘She is not usually the lazy one,” said her father. 
‘*Owen, send up Miss Marion’s maid to let her know we 
are waiting breakfast.” 

The man went. We chatted on. But Owen came back 
with a blank look, to say the maid had found the door 
locked, and that she had knocked repeatedly without get- 
ting an answer. This astonished us all. 

‘She must be ill!” cried Charlotte, the eldest sister, 
hastily leaving the room. 

She too came back to say that she had called aloud at 
the door, but that Marion would not reply a word. 

‘Perhaps she has gone out,” said Herbert. ‘The 
window in the oratory that opens out of her room leads 
right on to the terrace by the greenhouse, and then there 
are steps to the garden.” 

‘* Nonsense !” said the squire, knitting his brows ; ‘‘ that 
door has been locked this fifty years, and the key lost, 
too. I'll go myself. I’m afraid she is ill.” 

We all went up ina body. Twoor three of the servants 
were on the landing-place. 

“T am afraid, sir,” said the lady’s-maid, half crying, 
‘‘something’s amiss. We can’t hear asound. It’s all as 
still as death.” 

Something painful shot across all our minds as we heard 
this speech. 

We neared the door. The squire tapped. 

‘Marion ! Marion, love! answer me, darling ; are you 
ill 2” 

No reply. 

Squire Williams set his strong shoulder against the 
door, and by a violent effort dashed it in. 

We entered. The room was tenantless—empty ! 

‘‘She has gone out, after all,’’ cried Herbert, running 
to the old oratory and pointing to the long-disused door 
now wide open. 

‘*Miss Marion must have gone out last night,’ stam- 
mered one of the women, ‘for the bed has not been 
touched.” 

Last night ? In the storm ? Impossible! Yet on 
tracking further we found on the terrace a bow of ribbon, 
drenched and heavy with moisture. It had evidently 
been dropped by its owner, and all recognized it as 
Marion’s on the previous night, before the rain began. 

‘*She must be mad, my poor, poor child,” groaned the 
squire ; ‘‘or is she playing us a trick ? No, she never 
could have the heart to trifle with us in this way.” 

Suddenly a horrible thought flashed across my mind. 
My dream ! the dispute of the previous night—the strange 
resolve latent in Marion’s face as she took leave of me— 
all this came crowding back. 

‘‘T know where she is,” I cried aloud. ‘I know it 
but too well. She is on the mountain, on Cader Idris, 
dead or mad by this, and I am the accursed cause.” 

‘My poor fellow, your anxiety makes you talk wildly,” 
said the squire. ‘‘ Cader Idris ?—how can she be there ?” 

‘* She is there,” cried I, in an accent of agonized con- 
viction that none could resist; ‘‘she spoke of going 
through the ordeal of the rock-chair last evening ; and T, 
fool that I was, have slept while she was perishing in the 
tempest. Follow me, and waste no time. Ior Heaven's ! 


dear love, be quick and bring restoratives, if in mercy it 
be not too late.” 

My vehemence bore down all opposition. In less than 
five minutes we were hurrying to the foot of the mount- 
ain. But I outstripped them all. My heart was on fire 
and my feet were gifted with unusual speed. Up, up, 
among the slippery shale and loose stones; up by bush 
and crag, by rock and watercourse, and by tracks only 
trodden by the goat, and I stand panting on the terrace, 
a few feet of peak above, a yawning precipice below. 

My dream was too terribly realizel. There in the 
rock-hewn chair, in her muslin dress and mantle of gay 
plaid, both of them drenched and stained with rain and 
earth, lay Marion, cold and dead. Her long hair half 
hid her pale face, and her little hands were tightly clasped 
together. I strained her to my breast ; I cafled wildly 
on her name ; I parted the dank hair that hid her face, 
and on it I saw imprinted the same agony of fear, the 
same dark horror as in my fatal dream. 

But she was dead, my dear, dear Marion! And I think 
my heart must have broken then, as I saw her, for ever. 
Since that day the world has been a prison to me. 


THE COLOSSAL STATUES OF 
GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
By N. RosBinson, 


Tue Colosses of Germany and France bring us to the 
Middle Ages. Among theinnumerable statues with which 
the sculpture of the ‘‘ Moyen Age” has ornamented the 
churches—Notre-Dame, in Paris, possesses 1,200, tha 
Cathedral at Rheims, 3,000 ; that at Chartres 6,000—very 
many are colossal, 

These statues are usually placed so high as to dwarf 
their dimensions to the eye of the spectator, and serve to 
form a harmonious portion of the whole structure. The 
sculptors, too, of those pious days desired no higher honor 
than that their works should contribute to the general 
effect. The edifices which they were called upon to em- 
bellish seemed to them as a concert, in which each per 
former had to sustain a note, or a grand poem, to which 
each added a verse anonymously. 

The abnegation of the artists of the Middle Ages is ex- 
plained by the conditions under which they lived, and 
under which they practiced their art. Up to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the sculptors or ‘‘imagers”’ were 
monks ; they were enrolled in corporations, in obedience 
to a chief. They worked to the sound of canticles, and 
only quitted their chisels to repair to the choir or to the 
altar. Their superiors in preaching practiced humility, 
and, while simple monks were oftentimes architects and 
master masons, mitred abbots were content to work in the 
ranks. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries statuary 
passed from the hands of the clergy into those of the 
laity, and came the departure from the traditional types, 
and a closer approach to nature. 

One of the figures that frequently decorate the por- 
tals of rench churches, and which is most usually of 
colossal proportions, is that of St. Christopher. He is to 
be met with in the wilderness, by the wayside, in the 
cities, in the remote villages, always bearing the infant 
Saviour on his shoulders, and always carrying a long stick, 
the end of which is covered with leaves ; this in accord- 
ance with the beautiful story of the peasant who, ‘for the 
love of God,” carried travelers across a deep and danger- 
ous stream, and who one night had the ineffable glory of 
earrvine Onr Lord, who assumed the guise of an infant, 
uud wav becaiue so heayv that Offerus was compelled to 
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seize the branch of a tree to prevent the rushing torrent 
from dashing both to destruction. ‘Little child, why 
are you so heavy ? I feel as if I was bearing the weight 
of the world !” said Offerus. ‘‘ You are carrying not only 
the world, but Him who created it. Iam Christ, thy } 
Lord and Master. From this hour ye shall be styled 
Christopher, or Christ carrying.” 

The Church of Notre-Dame in Paris, prior to the Revo- 
lution, possessed a statue of this muscular Christian. At 
the Cathedral of Amiens, St. Christopher in stone stood 
fifteen feet high. 

The statues of the Middle Ages are not confined to the | 
expression of 
religious senti- alae 
ment alone. 
The idea of 
civil _ liberty, 
of right to be 
maintained and 
defended, came 
to be expressed 
in plastic works 
and in durable 
materials im- 
posing by their 
vast dimen- 
sions. Of such 
were the colos- 
sal statues, still 
numerous in 
the eighteenth 
century in the 
towns of North 
Germany 


known by the 
names of ‘‘ Ro- 
landsoule ”— 
Rolands. They 
were usually 
erected against 


the wall of 

some _ public 

building, in 

the wmarket- 

place or in the 

church square. 

One of these 

Rolands can 

be seen, its 

height being 

about fifteen 

feet, guarding 

the entrance to 

the Hotel de 

Ville or City 

Hall, in the old Saxon city of Halberstadt. It is a war- 
rior, half soldier, half citizen. His head is uncovered ; 
he is attired in a coat of mail, a belt confining it at the 
waist ; his arms are protected by armor; a shield defends 
his breast, and in the right hand is a longsword. His 
attitude, calm and resolute, is more of defense than of 
attack. 

King Charlemagne scarcely required a colossal statue, 
since he was over eight feet in height, and was colossal in 
himself. Nevertheless, he has been commemorated in stone 
after the most gigantic fashion. To Pierre Puget France 
owes many of her Colosses, the Arsenal of Toulon still 
preserving several colossal heads sculptured by him in 
wood, In the ‘ Milo” all that was tragic in Puget’s soul 
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in the flesh of Milo. 
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would seem to have developed itself. The artist having 
obtained three enormous blocks of Carrara marble des- 
tined to embellish the palace of Versailles, chiseled out 
of one of them the wondrous Milo which is now to be seen 
at the Louvre. The height of this statue is ten feet. 
The athlete’s left hand is canght in the cleft of a young 
oak which he has endeavored to split, and which has 
closed on him like a vise. While endeavoring in vain to 
release his imprisoned hand a lion pounces upon him 
from behind, and pinning the right hand inserts its claws 
This statue is a wonderful work of 
When the case containing it was opened in the Park 
of Versailles, 
in the presence 
of Maria Ther- 
esa, ‘* Oh, the 
unfortunate 
wretch,” cried 
the Queen, 
seized at once 
with fright 
and with pity. 

Puget de- 
signed a cdlos- 
sal Apollo for 
the canal in 
the Versailles 
Park, which 
was to stand 
one foot on 
either bank ; 
but Louis XIV. 
preferred stat- 
ues of ordinary 
dimensions to 
Colosses, and 
pooh- poohed 
the Apollo in 
favor of the 
bas-relief of 
Diogenes ani 
Alexander. It 
was a burning 
desire with 
Puget to erect 
a colossai 
statue of ** The 
Grand Mon- 
arch,” as Louis 
XIV. was 
styled, to be 
of bronze, and 
to cost 150,000 
livres. ‘The 
artist modeled 
the statue in terra cotta—the model still exists — but 
the money was not forthcoming, and his darling design 
never stepped beyond the limit of red clay. 

At Marseilles, on the brow of a beetling cliff overhang- 
ing the Mediterranean, is a colossal statue of the Virgin, 
erected by the subscriptions of the mariners of this and 
adjacent coasts. The statue is gilt, and presents a most 
imposing appearance. A winding staircase in the body of 
the statue leads to a chamber in the head, from whence & 
most magnificent view is obtained, including the famous 
Chateau d’If. 

The statue of Napoleon I., on the top of the column in 
the Place Vendome, Paris, ruthlessly destroyed by the 
Communists, was nearly sixteen feet high. Tho “ Little 
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Corporal” was attired in the costume he loved so well 
the cocked hat, riding-coat folded back over his military 
habit, and the high boots. 

The Colosses on the Arch of Triumph, at Paris, may be 
reckoned among the first works of modern sculpture. 
The Arch itself is 150 feet high, and the principal figures 
nearly twenty-six feet in height. The subjects of 
the groups are: “Departure of the Volunteers” (1792), 
“ Vietory ” (1810), ‘* Defense’ (1814), and ‘* Peace” 
1815). It is needless to say that these subjects are dealt 
with in a masterful manner, and that each group of 
tigures stands out in wondrous and life-like relief. The 
stone moves, lives, speaks—one can almost imagine hear- 
ing the cries of the combatants, the clash of armor and 
swords ; you wait breathlessly to behold the struggling 
statues detach themselves and plunge from the lofty emi- 
nence headlong to utter destruction. 

One of the most remarkable colossal statues of modern 
times is that of the Virgin, at Puy. The expression of 
the face is the very embodiment of purity, grace and com- 
passionate protection. The Mother of God stands on a 
hemisphere, the left leg slightly bent; her right foot 
crushing the serpent, which encircles the globe with its 
folds. A crown of stars surmounts her head. Her long 
hair descends in waves over her shoulders. The infant 
Jesus is on her right arm, who lifts his tiny hand to 
This statue, the work of M. Donas- 


are 


bless the world. 
sieux, is the largest bronze casting known in Europe. 
is sixteen metres high, while that of Bavaria is but fifteen, 
and St. Charles Borromeo, at Arona, still less. The 
Virgin is placed on a high rock called Corneille, and from 
this immense pedestal towers 132 metres over the town 
of Puy. The difficulty of bringing this enormous amount 
of material to the top of the rock, and of adjusting it, can 


be the more readily conceived when the weight is men- 
that of theVirgin being 100,000 kilogrammes ; that 


tioned- 
the Infant, 30,000. Staircases line the interior of the 
statue, and the visitors can climb even into the starry 
crown through any star in which he can survey the im- 


mense prospect extended at his feet. 

The statue of Vercingétorix of Alise-Sainte-Reine is three 
times the size of life. Vercing¢torix is to France what 
Arminius is to Germany. He was the heroic defender of 
his country against the Romans. He bearded Cvsar as Ar- 
minius did Varus, refusing all compromise, all honors, all 
rewards. The statue represents the hero after defeat ; a 
profound grief is stamped on his calm and defiant face. 
He inclines his head ; his thick hair falls over his shoul- 
ders ; a heavy mustache shades his mouth, and the eye- 
brows are contracted. His hands rest on the hilt of 
a sword, whose point is thrust into the earth. The entire 
attitude is one of deep dejection, but it is the despair of a 
courageous soul. 

The Lion of Belfort, by Bartholdi, proposes to symbol- 
ize the heroic defense of the city, besieged by the Prus- 
sians during the last Franco-German war. France was 
crushed. Everywhere cities had surrendered, and armies 
had laid down their arms. One city, however, still reso- 
lutely held ont; held ont with a heroic determination 
that will live in history. This was Belfort. During a 
siege of 104 days, 410,000 shells of every calibre were 
launchel against it for 63 days unceasingly, while inside, 
sinallpox and typhoid fever struggled hideously for su- 
Belfort only succumbed at the order of the 
Provincial Government of France, and its gallant garrison 
marched out with all the honors of war, 

The Lion is the type of intrepid, infexible resistance. 
He is crouched in the shadow of a rock, one dart cast 
from afar having struck him. Wounded, insulted, he has 


remacy, 


It | 
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] half arisen, his powerful paws stretched in front ; his 
head erect, his ears thrown back, the face wrinkled 
with anger, the fangs open, showing his terrible teeth. 
He will give battle to the aggressor; they may riddle 
him with balls, they may drain every drop of his blood, 
but he will never yield an inch ; he will die first. 

The Lion of Belfort is sixteen metres in height, and 
thirty-eight in length. He is sculptured in a block of 
gray Vosges marble, and stands against the gray rock 
that dominates the city. 

The Statue of the Republic which has been erected in 
the Place de la Republique, in Paris, to commemorate 
the taking of the Bastile, July 14th, 1789, is nine metres 
high, and with the pedestal twenty-eight metres. At the 
base a gigantic lion is couchant. Behind him is the urn 
of universal suffrage ; on the other side, a shield with the 
date 1789. Twelve bas-reliefs illustrating different scenes 
in the history of the Revolution and of the Republic sur- 
round the pedestal, upon which are engraved the arms of 
the City, and this inscription: ‘‘To the glory of the Re- 
public of France, the City of Paris."’ But four of the re- 
liefs are finished, yet, as regards their subjects, these are 
the principal ones : ‘‘ The Oath on Palm Sunday,” ‘ Tho 
Taking of the Bastile,” ‘‘ The Night of the 4th of August,” 
and ‘* The /’éte of the 14th of July, 1880.” Three statues, 
Law, Justice and Peace, are seated at the base. On the 
summit of the pedestal are-¢he democratic watchwords, 
* Liberty,” ‘‘ Equality,” “‘ Fraternity.” Garlands of gilt 
laurel leaves relieve the different portions of the monu- 
ment, and the statue of the Republic crowns all. The 
Republic is represented by a woman of calm expression, 
adorned with a Phrygian cap, the head bearing a crown of 
golden oak leaves. With her left hand she presses the 
folds of a large mantle against her breast, while with her 
right, outstretched, she extends the branch of olive. 

Every American visitor to Paris of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing will recollect the statue of Napoleon I., which occupied 
the circular space at Courbevoie, at the head of the Grand 
Army Avenue. It was not replaced, and the pedestal re- 
mained without the statue. It was not until 1879 that 
the Municipal Council resolved upon replacing Napo- 
leon I. by an heroic group commemorating the superb de- 
fense of Paris. Artists were called upon for designs, and 
that of M. Barrias, which was exhibited in the Salon of 
1881, was unanimously selected. The artist conceived tho 
happy idea of attiring his figures in the uniform of tho 
National Guard. The female figure is superb; sho 
carries in one hand the national standard ; with the other 
she protects a wounded Mobile. This charming compo- 
sition has achieved a great and legitimate success from 
the very moment it was exposed to public gaze, and now 
from its present site it will command the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of all who pass up that magnificent avenue into 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

The statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World” 
promises to be one of the finest Colosses ever yet con- 
structed, whether of marble, stone, wood, bronze or 
brass. It is, as everybody knows, to be erected on Bed- 
loe’s Island, in New York Bay, as a beacon, and a perpet- 
ual souvenir of the esteem in which a new nation of free- 
men is held by the people of France. It is from thie 
atelier of the eminent sculptor Bartholdi. The hand is 
twelve feet high. The statue to which this monster han 
is to belong is to be 67 metres in height, something over 
180 feet. The figure is to be constructed of copper han- 
mered into shape. In the interior of the body, extending 
upward to the waist, there will be numerous iron parti- 
tions, inclosing compartments filled with sand, designed 
to give stability to the structure, and to render it secure 


” 


against the violence of storms. An iron staircase inside 
will lead to the uplifted arm, and a passageway will 
follow that to a platform on the hand, where an electrical 
light will burn perpetually at night. The spectator, 
standing on this lofty eminence, will have before and 
around him a magnificent panorama. On one side his 
vision will extend to the horizon on the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the other it will be bounded by the immense city 
of New York and its mighty satellites, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City. 

The central part of the pedestal presents a mass of 
rough ashlar-work, with headstones projecting at intervals 
on every third course. In the upper part, below the 
statue, the pedestal terminates with a bold but simple de- 
corative feature, suggesting the timbers of a roof. Below 
this is smooth ashlar-work, and then come three courses 
of the rough ashlars, which serve to introduce an open 
gallery, with Tuscan columns on each of the four faces. 
The gallery communicates internally with the spiral stair- 
way through which visitors will ascend to the head of the 
torch in the uplifted arm of the colossus, where com fort- 
able seats will be provided for half a dozen persons. The 
bottom of the pedestal rests securely upon concrete, 
which is hidden by a broad terrace around the four sides, 
from which turf slopes down for thirty feet to the terre- 
plein of the ramparts. The slope is broken by four stair- 
ways, one on each face. From the terrace one gains access 
to the interior by four doorways of Etruscan form with 
heavy pediments. Above these doorways there is a broad 
frieze adorned with bronze shields containing the arms of 
the different States. These are protected by an overhanging 
heavy cornice, which has the peculiar roof-like decora- 
tion so often found on Etruscan tombs. 

Germans are immensely proud of their colossal ‘‘ Ba- 
varia,” @ very imposing, but not over graceful, woman of 
gigantic proportions. 

Beyond the Ludwig suburb of Bavaria, at the end of a 
plain, stands a portico with columns modeled on those of 
Egina. Beneath it are busts of Bavaria’s great men. But 
the great feature of the spot is the colossal bronze statue 
of Bavaria which stands before it. This statue towers 
sixty feet above the pedestal, which is thirty feet in 
height. A lion crouches at the feet of the figure, which 
holds aloft the crown of victory. A staircase leads up to 
the head of the statue, which has seats arranged on it. It 
will hold thirty persons. Air and light are admitted to 
the head from an aperture, and the seats are generally oc- 
eupied at once after the fatiguing ascent. The view from 
it is very fine, embracing the City of Munich, with the 
Alps in the distance. 

‘‘Die Wacht am Rhine” was never thundered forth with 
more fervor than on the recent occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the great national memorial on the Niederwald. 
Every son and daughter of the Fatherland, all over the 
wide world, set his or her heart toward the river Rhine 
upon that eventful day, and babes at mothers’ breasts 
were taught to utter the triumphant and joyous ‘‘ Hoch !” 
as the news came flashing over the wire that the magnifi- 
cent statue of Germania had been unvailed. The memo- 
rial is, indeed, a notable and noble one. The figure of 
Germania is full of superb dignity, of conscious power. 
She holds the imperial cross-tipped crown on high in her 
right hand ; in her left, the sword of honor, wreathed in 
laurel. The imperial eagle is on her breast, in the folds 


of her robe, and acts as support to the seat from which 


she has just arisen. Guarding the base of the memorial 
are two allegorical figures of Peace and War. The former 
holds the horn of plentv and extends forth the olive 
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| esnecially in Ghirie. a superstitious belief is 
branch ; the latter is blowing the fiery blast of contest ' that if a girl leave her father’s house during 
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and wields an unsheathed sword. These figures are both 
unique and exceptionally strong. In front of the base is 
a bas-relief representing the Kaiser advancing at the head 
of his army to battle. On the relief is the Prussian eagle, 
together with a set of bronze shields. At the back are 
reliefs representing the going to and returning from 
battle. The memorial stands over a sweet idyllic valley, 
the silvern river going toward the sea between dimpled 
and vine-clad hills. 

The statue was loaded on a barge at Worms, on the 
Rhine, and was towed up the Rhine as far as Riidesheim. 
Then it was transferred to a railway train, which carried 
it to the beginning of the Niederwald. Here it was put 
on a huge and strongly built truck, drawn by twelve 
horses, which were placed twice four abreast and twice 
two abreast. This, the most difficult part of the journey, 
was begun on the night of the 6th-7th of July, and it was 
not till the afternoon of the 16th that the destination was 
reached. The occasion was a regular festival. The Em- 
peror and Empress were present, and all the Rhine cities 
sent delegations. ‘There were 128 wagons in the festival 
procession, and upward of 20,000 of the Kriegervereine 
took part in the ceremonies. Festivals were held in 
Bingen, and Riederheim and Wiesbaden gave a banquet 
to the Emperor. The statue is thirty-six feet high, and 
the sword held by the figure is twenty-two feet long. 
The whole weighs 70,000 pounds. 

The monument stands on the crags of the Niederwald, 
near Rudesheim, on the right bank of the Rhine, oppo- 
site Bingen. The site is especially appropriate, as it was 
there that the Roman legions crossed the river to subjugate 
Germany, and there those of Napoleon I. bent their way 
northward on the same errand. It was there, in their 
turn, that the Germans have twice crossed, bent on vic- 
tory against the First and Third Napoleons, 
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In Abyssinia the young people begin to think of mar- 
riage at a very early age. When a lad wishes to marry ha 
only inquires for a girl who possesses or can muster twice 
his own number of oxen, or their value. His proposals 
are made to the girl’s father, and unless there is some 
strong motive for rejecting him, he is accepted, anil 
everything arranged without consulting the lady’s taste or 
asking her consent. They are usually betrothed three or 
four months before marriage, during which time the 
bridegroom frequently visits his father-in-law elect, and 
occasionally propitiates him with gifts of honey, butter, a 
sheep or goat ; but he is never allowed to see his intended 
wife even for a moment, unless by urgent entreaty or a 
handsome bribe he induces some female friend of hers 
to arrange the matter by procuring him a glance at his 
cruel fair one. 

For this purpose he conceals himself behind a door or 
other convenient hiding-place, while the lady, on some 
pretext or other, is led past it. Should she, however, 
suspect a trick and discover him, she would make a great 
uproar, cover her face, and screaming, run away and hide 
herself, as though her sense of propriety were greatly 
offended by the intrusion ; although previously to his 
making the offer, she would have thought it no harm to 
romp with him or any other male acquaintance in the 
most free-and-easy manner. For after she has been be- 
trothed she is at home to every ono except to him wha 
most sighs for the light of her countenance. In Tigre, 
entertained 
the interval 
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between her 
betrothal and ss 
marriage, she 
will be bitten 
by a snake. 

When the 

wedding day 
ap proaches, 
the girl is well 
washed, her 
hair combed 
and _ tressed, 
and she is ren- 
dered in every 
Way as agree- 
able as pos- 
sible. A day 
or two before 
that appoint- 
ed for the 
marriage, a 
‘‘dass,” or 
bower, is 
erectad, Itis 
made of a 
framework of 
stakes; the 
uprights are 
driven into the ground, and the horizontal stakes fast- 
ened to them by ligaments of bark or of supple shoots of 
trees, and covered with green branches to protect the 
interior from the sun. Of wet there is ne fear, except 
in the season of the periodical rains. These bowers are 
made large or small, according to the number of visitors 
likely to assemble. 

During my stay at Adoua, I was invited to several wed- 
dings. Among others I was invited to assist at the mar- 
riage of an Abyssinian woman to a man of the country. 
When the wedding takes place in a town, as was the case 
on this occasion, the crowd is excessive. Invited or un- 
invited, everybody comes who has nothing better to do, or 
who is anxious to fill his stomach. A crowd of these 
hungry idlers crowd round the doors, and often endeavor 
to force an entrance where artifice or good words fail to 
procure it for them, and thus give a deal of annoyance to 
the servants appointed to keep the entrances. 

These, how- 
ever, are 
assisted by a 
number of 
young men 
from among 
the neighbors 
and friends of 
the house, 
who, on such 
oecasions, 
volunteer 
their services 
as peace- 
keepers and 
waiters, or to 
make them- 
selves gener- 
ally useful. 
Several of 
these, armed 
like the door- 
keepers, with 
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THE GERMANIA STATUE IN THE NIEDERWALD— THE HEAD OF GERMANIA. 


_ long’ wands, 
= remain in the 
“dass” to 
keep order, to 
show people 
to their 
places, or to 
make way for 
newcomers by 
disniissing old 
ones, 

About two 
o'clock on the 
day preceding 
the wedding, 
the father of 
the bride sent 
& servant to 
conduct me to 
the scene ‘of 
festivity ; but 
on our arrival 
at the front 
entrance wo 
found the 
street entirely 
blocked up by 
the crowd, 
principally soldiers, who were endeavoring to force their 
way in, which, however, was prevented by barricading the 
gates and strongly guarding them. It was not till after a 
quarter of an hour’s hard squeezing and fighting that we 
gained an entrance. During the struggleI was amused at 
the contrivances which the mob had recourse to in the 
hope of passing in with me and my people. One fierce- 
looking soldier assisted me very much ; for, by striking 
some, and swearing at and threatening others, he sne- 
ceeded in clearing a passage to the door. My people, 
however, were too well known for him to pass as one of 
them, and he was refused admittance till I, in considera- 
tion of his zeal, protested that for that day he was in my 
service. Another who had an umbrella walked close be- 
hind me holding it over my head as if it belonged to me. 
At length we entered. 

The Abyssinian guests were squatted round the tables 
in long rows, feeding as if their lives depended on the 
quantity they 
could devour, 
and washing 
it down with 
floods of 
drink, 1 
never could 
have believed 
that any 
people could 
take so much 
food ; and cer- 
tainly, if the 
reader wishes 
to see a curi- 
ous exhibition 
in the feeding 
line, ho has 
only to rar 
over to Abys- 
sinia and be 
present at 4 
wedding feast. 
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Imagine two or three hundred half-naked men and 
women in one room. All decorum is lost sight of ; you 
see waiters, each with a huge piece of raw beef in his 
hands, rushing frantically to and fro in his eager desire 
to satisfy the voracious appetites of the guests, who, as he 
comes within their reach, grasp the meat, and with their 
long, crooked swords, hack off a lump or strip, as the 
case may be, in their eagerness not to lose their share. 
After the feast, the ‘dass ” being cleared of all but a 
select party of the invited guests of the house and their 
attendants, in all about a hundred persons, it was an- 
nounced that the bride was to be presented to us. She 
was accordingly brought in—carried like a sack of flour— 
on the back of a male relative, who trotted in with her, 
preceded by a number of persons each bearing a lighted 
taper, and followed by a number of women, who filled the 
air with their shrill cries of exultation. The bearer 
dropped his pack on a stool in front of the place where 
we Franks and the elders were sitting, and she received 
the benedictions of the party. Placing our hands on her 
head one after the other, we each expressed some words 
for her future welfare and happiness, and got our hands 
well greased for our pains. Music and dancing then com- 
menced, Having kept up the dancing and jollification all 
night, the bridegroom (should the habitation of the bride 
be at some distance from his own) sets out at sunrise, fol- 


lowed by a host of friends and attendants, the number of | 


whom, it may readily be conceived, does not much depend 
on any respect they feel for him personally, but is propor- 
tioned to the estimated generosity of his father-in-law 
elect, and to the quantity of bread, meat and beer which 
they calculate on finding ready at his house. After him 
follow first his ‘‘ arkees,” who vary in number from six to 
twelve, according to the wealth and importance of the 
person. These ‘‘arkees” are chosen among themselves 
when boys. They agree when playmates together that 
when either of them marries they shall reciprocally act as 
‘*arkees,” or bridesmen, to each other. Their office and 
duty will be more fully explained by-and-by. The whole 
party is well dressed ; those who have no clothes, or bad 
clothes, borrow good ones for the occasion. He who 
owns a horse or mule mounts it, but the others, especially 
the ‘‘arkees,” who come out heavy swells, borrow every 
article of finery they can possibly lay eyes on, even to the 
silver amulets and chains worn by the women of the 
neighborhood. Behind the bridegroom is borne a hand- 
some silver-mounted shield, probably belonging to his 
master or some other great man, who may have bebn kind 
enough to lend it him for the occasion, and before him go 
a considerable number of men carrying guns, all bor- 
rowed. 

The bridegrcom himself mounts, probably for the first 
time in his life, a handsome mule, with its ornamented 
patch-work morocco saddle and brass ornaments, and with 
his cloth placed affectedly over his nose, carries himself 
gallantly, and looks as proud as if he were a king’s son, 
and as if the gunners, shield-bearers, mules, finery, and 
all, really belonged to him, though perhaps the day before 
he was toiling and cracking his whip behind his plow- 
oxen. 

When arrived near the bride’s house, the nearest con- 
venient place is selected, and the horsemen of the party 
eommence galloping about, the gunners fire off their 
matchlocks, and the lances dance here and there, enact- 
ing altogether a sort of sham fight. This, I suppose, is 
done to divert the bridegroom’s mind, lest he should be 
nervous on first entering the ‘‘ dass.” 

Arrived at the bridal bower, he takes his seat on the 


’ 
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with a carpet and cushions, and a canopy of white calico 
spread over his head to keep the dust from falling o» 
him. And there he sits in state, his nose and mouth 
covered with his garment to make him look dignified. 
He and his friends keep to one side of the house, the 
bride’s family and friends remaining on the other side. 
The ceremonies, of course, commence, as usual, with a 


| voracious devouring of raw beef and its accompaniments : 


post of honor prepared for him, which is a couch covered ! 


after which, when all have well eaten and drunk, thie 
place is cleared of strangers, and the bride is carried jn 
as on the preceding evening, accompanied by tapers, etc. 
This time, however, she is covered with a large cloth heli 
over her like a pall, and is placed on a stool in front of 
the principal persons assembled. The bridegroom is 
then called, and asked if he wishes to marry her, to which 
he of course answers in the affirmative. Then they crook 
their little fingers together under the cloth ; nay, even 
sometimes, I believe, kiss each other. Then certain wise 
admonitions are given to both by a priest, if there shoul 
happen to be one’present, as well as by the elders in attend- 
ance, and the marriage settlement, or the agreement 
which each of them is to bring, is entered on, and this 
finishes the wedding ceremony. 

A few days after the wedding, the bridesmen, dressing 
themselves up in all the ornaments they can collect, take 
a cobero, or small drum, and go singing and dancing be 
fore every house in the neighborhood. If in the vicinit) 
of a large town, where there are many visits to make, their 
peregrinations occupy several days, or even a week. Every 
person visited is expected to offer a present according to 
his circumstances. If, however, any one should be stin- 
gily disposed, or by ill-luck not at home, they forcibly 
enter the house, and purloin anything they can lay their 
hands on, such as sheep, goats or fowls, which may be 
straying about the yards. Even in the public market- 
places and streets they perpetrate the most audacious 
robberies. Two of them disguised will approach the 
wares of some seller, while a third, profiting by the con 
cealment afforded him by their long garments, which they 
purposely leave trailing on the ground, squats behind 
them. By pretending to bargain for some article or 
other, they generally succeed in drawing off the attention 
of the vender from his property, who, being seated, 
naturally raises his eyes while talking to them, and their 
crouching confederate, watching his opportunity, pur- 
loins from beneath whatever he can lay hold of, and then 
makes quietly off. Nor do they scruple most cruelly to 
victimise even very poor people. Concealed in some nook 


| or corner of one of the most frequented alleys leading to 
the market, they quietly watch till some country girl 


passes on her way thither, bearing on her head or shoul 
der, it may be, a piece of cotton cloth, the produce of 
some months’ industry, when they suddenly spring out 
and snatch it from her from behind, and dodging round a 
corner, run off as fast as their legs can carry them. 

In the absence of any other notification of it, you may 
always know when any great wedding had recently taken 
place by the lamentations of the women, who run about 
the streets proclaiming, to the great amusement of the 
bystanders, how they have been treated. No one attempts 
forcibly to recover any article stolen from him, as such 
conduct would be in direct violation of the privileges of 
the ‘‘arkees,” who, if questioned concerning a theft 
which they may have perpetrated, do not scruple to assert 
their innocence with the most solemn oaths. If any but 
an “arkee” should thus perjure himself, he would not 
only be considered a wretch unfit to associate with, but 
be liable to punishment for his crime. The bridesmen 
are. however, privileged persons, and when in office they 


may do anything, without risking either their skins or 
their reputation. 

Notwithstanding, if a man miss anything, he has only 
io offer a small present as a ransom, and they are obliged 
in honor to restore the stolen property, whatever it may 
be; but to obviate this restitution, when any eatable 
live stock is stolen, it is immediately slaughtered and de- 
youred, and the poor man goes back empty-handed. The 
whole of the profits of these, their begging visits and 
thefts, are collected and handed over to the bridegroom, 
to compensate in some measure for the expense he is put 
to in supplying them with plenty of food and drink for 
three or four weeks, during the whole of which time they 
remain in the house, taking it by turns to watch, some 
of them always remaining near the bride, whom they 
endeayor to amuse and divert in every possible way, in 
order that she may not regret too much her temporary 
separation from her family. 


ANECDOTES OF FOOTE. 


MorpxHy was repeating to Foote some remarks by Gar- 
rick on Lacey’s love of money, as a mere attempt to cover 
his own stinginess by throwing it on his fellow-patentee, 
when it was asked why on earth Garrick didn’t take the 
beam out of his own eye before attacking the mote in 
other people’s. ‘‘He is not sure,’ replied Foote, ‘of 
selling the timber.” 

At the Chapter Coffee-house Foote and his friends were 
making up a subscription for the relief of a poor player, 
who was nicknamed the Captain of the Four Winds, be- 
cause his hat was worn into four spouts. Each person of 
the company dropped his mite into the hat as it was 
held out to him. ‘If Garrick hears of this,’ exclaimed 
Foote, ‘‘ he will certainly send his hat.” 

Foote was generous to his actors, and much liked by 
them ; and he was much more considerate and business- 
like than some of his habits would lead one to suppose. 
An actress complained to him one day of the low salary 
she had from Garrick at Drury Lane ; on which Foote 
asked her why she had gone to him, knowing the salary 
she might have had at the Haymarket. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know how it was,” she said ; ‘‘he talked me over so by 
telling me he would make me immortal, that I did not 
know how to refuse him.” ‘‘Did he so, indeed ?” said 
Foote; ‘‘well, then, I suppose I must outbid him that 
way. Come to me, then, when you are free ; I'll give you 
two pounds a week more, and charge you nothing for im- 
mortality !”’ 

‘*There is a witty, satirical story of Foote,” 
stone. He had asmall bust of Garrick placed upon his 
bureau. ‘‘ You may be surprised,” said he, ‘‘ that I allow 
him to be so near my gold ; but yousee he has no hands.” 

One of Foote’s pleasantries wpon paying debts occurs 
ia his comedy of ‘‘ The Lame Lover,” in which one of the 
characters, Sir Luke Limp, tells this story : One morning 
a Welsh coachmaker came with his bill to my lord, whose 
name was, unluckily, Lloyd. My lord had the man up. 
“You are called, I think, Mr. Lloyd ?” ‘At your wor- 
ship’s service, my lord.” ‘What, Lloyd with an LL?” 
“Tt was with an L, indeed, mylord.” ‘‘ Because in your 
part of the world I have heard that Lloyd and Floyd were 
synonymous—the very same names.” 
indeed, my lord.” ‘But you always spell yours with an 
L?” “Always.” ‘That, Mr. Lloyd, is a little unlucky ; 
for you must know I am now paying my debts alphabet- 
ically, and in four or five years you might have come in 
with an F, but Iam afraid I can give you no hopes for 
your L, Ha, ha, ha!” 


says John- 


“Very often, 


FARCE AND TRAGEDY AT THE BAR. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Tue following neat epigram, by Sydney Smith, was 
written on the occasion of his returning home one day and 
finding little Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, riding round 
the yard on a donkey, to the amusement of some children : 


“Short, but not so fat as Baechus, 
Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
See little Jeffrey on a jackass.” 


Sent with a couple of ducks to a patient : 


“T’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this serap of a letter 
To say that Miss ——— is very much better ; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
So therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks.” 


Canning, having heard that Brougham wished his enmity 
to Pitt to be written on his tomb, wrote the following : 


“ Brougham writes his epitaph, to wit, 
‘Here lies the enemy of Pitt.’ 
If we’re to take him 4 /a lettre, 
The sooner ’tis inscribed the better.” 


A commercial traveler, having left a shirt at an inn, 
wrote to the chambermaid to forward it to him. This 
produced the following : 


“T hope, dear sir, you'll not feel hurt, 
I'll frankly tell you all about it ; 
I’ve made a shift with your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift without it.” 


Here is an epigram by Lord Byron on the world 


“The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses that pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull.” 


On a clergyman complaining that he had lost his port 
manteau : 
“‘T’'ve lost my portmanteau— 
‘I pity your grief.’ 
All my sermons are in it— 
‘I pity the thief!” 


To a Mr. Wellwood who exaggerated : 


“You double each story you tell; 
You double each sight that you see; 
Your name is W E double L 
W double O D.” 


Which men are preferable ? 


“Whether tall men, or short, are best, 
Or bold men, or modest and shy men, 
I can’t say ; but this I can protest— 
All the fair are in favor of Hy-men.” 


FARCE AND TRAGEDY AT THE BAR. 


WE are indebted to a London paper for this good story 
of the famous Maitre Lachaud : 


The correspondent of a German journal gives some of 


his recollections of the deceased Maitre Lachaud. He 
thinks that the famous advocate was the greatest master 
of comedy in France, and says that not a few eminent 
actors envied him his marvelous mimic powers. He was 
| once employed to defend a murderer, against whom the 
facts were hopelessly clear. When his pathetic appeals 
and his tears—which were always at call when he pleaded 
before a country jury—failed to touch his stolid audience, 
he resorted to the most impudent piece of broad farce. 
Thrnsting his moistened white handkerchief into his 
| pocket, he demanded if the jurors were men, if they lad 
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human hearts, if they could bring themselves to condemn | intentionally dipped his fingers into the great ink-pot in 
a fellow-man like the accused, whom he had credited | front of him, and, as he drew his richt hand across his 
with all sorts of knightly, if not saintly, merits. His elo- | forehead, as if in an agony of despair at the certain fate of 


UPON THE ICE. 


They were young and lovely, both. They were the dearest friends. They clung to one another tendorly, 
whilst we looked on with envious eyes. So graceful, s0 swan-like gliding— . “Have you hurt yourselves much ?” wo 
inquired, Their little hearts were too full for words just then, They must have bumped their little selves dreadfully. 


quence was not merely fruitless, but the jury responded | the accused, he left upon his brow an enormous black 
to it at first with uneasy shuffling, then with biting of | mark like a crescent moon, and drew other black traces 
lips, and finally with loud and uncontrolled bursts of | down his cheeks as he put his fingers to his eyes to dash 
laughter. Lachaud, while flinging about his hands, had | away his tears. Feigning high moral indignation at their 
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eonduct, he continued : ‘* You are about to decide whether 
one of your fellowmen shall be thrust by you out of the 
ranks of the living ; and you choose such a moment for 
indulging in cruel and thoughtless laughter. Is this ex- 
travagant mirth a fitting mood in which to decide whether 
aman shall or shall not die?” The argument actually 
told upon the jury. The man was acquitted. 


BY THE FOND, OLD-FASHIONED GATE, 
WILLIAM TIREBUCK, 
How I wonder if you'll meet me 
sy the gateway, as of yore, 
When your scarf, unfurled to greet me, 
With your smile a welcome bore; 
Yea, I wonder, muse and ponder, 
Till I seem with you to wait, 
Till I stand beside you yonder, 
By the fond, old-fashioned gate. 


How I feel the past reviving, 
Feel emotions flood my veins; 
And the olden blush surviving, 
Burns me with ecstatic pains. 
As I wonder if you'll meet me; 
Or, alas! if I’m too late, 
And no gladdened eyes will greet me 
3y the fond, old-fashioned gate. 


Ah, perchance with sighs you'll mect me, 
Such as I've in secret sighed, 
Such as come to now entreat me 
Not to turn the past aside— 
Sigh no more for waitings vanished, 
But for meetings soon to be 
Where at parting, love, you banished 
All the fears of love from me. 


Hark! the old church-bells are ringing, 

Lo! the graves among the trees, 
And the choristers are singing 

What, O sweetheart, what of these ? 
Is it that the bells are ringing 

O’er the altar or your grave ? 
No!—it is my fancy singing 

For the meeting that I crave. 


Mect then, meet, my sweetheart, meet me 
When I reach the gate again, 

After years have tossed and beat me 
Over Time’s unfriendly main ; 

Come, responding to my yearning, 
\Vunguish all the years 

Yor my heart to you returning, 


No'er again will tu 


to-day, 


GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


As Leste Warren stepped out of the desolate black- | 
ness and chill of the Winter night into a sumptuous | 
drawing-room, rosy with the glow of an open fire blazing | 


behind an antique brass fender, a sense of the luxury and 
beauty around him made itself felt as it never had been 
before. Perhaps it was because this might be his last 
visit for a long time, and the memory of many a pleasant 
hour came to him, albeit he had never had a heart par- 
ticularly susceptible to the influence of a woman or her 
surroundings. Perhaps he might have prolonged this 
case a little, but Leslie Warren stood too high to resort 
to what is vulgarly called nursing a case. After all, the 
matter had been too trifling to magnify, but he was sur- 
prised at a sort of forlorn, desolate and bereft feeling 
that stirred his heart as he waited for her now. 

A vision of his bachelor apartments came up before 
him now, as he restlessly walked back and forward over 
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——! 


Turkish rngs with their dim, dead colors like the ghostg 
of perished flowers. He was not a poor man, but he felt 
there was something absent from his rooms—something 
intangible as the perfume of the rose. It was an at- 
mosphere, an aroma, that money could not buy—the 
felt influence of a cultured woman. 

It could not be the bric-a-brac that made the difference, 
though he owned that everything, from the lotus on the 
frieze to the Satsuma cups on the ebony brackets, was 
perfect enough of its kind. There was a silken screen 
between him and the fire, with a cluster of scarlet lilies 
glowing upon it. On the table near stood a Limoges 
vase, a dead-green ground with a rambling vine of Cestus 
straggling over it, great spiky leaves of olive-green and 
dull-red flowers. It held a bunch of rose- pink and 
cream - white camellias, and near-by a perfect bank of 
Marshal-Niel roses made the air heavy with perfume. 

‘‘And a bud is selling for five cents in New York,” 
thought Warren, with a view of blue, pinched fingers 
holding them out. ‘* Well, it’s an odd world, and here 
is one who has been created to walk on the roses and 
lilies of life.” 

The sage-green portitre parts softly, and his client 
enters. 

She is a tall, slenderewoman of at least thirty-five, and 
she is dressed like an old picture. A rich costume of 


| old-gold and black brocade, made in the severely simple 


style of the wsthetic school, falls straight to the floor, and 
lies there in a glittering heap. It is short in the waist 
and puffed about the arms at the top, which is not un- 
becoming to the rather long and thin but graceful arms. 
A fichu of old yellow lace is crossed on her bosom. Her 
hair, of a lustreless brown, is gathered in a low knot at 
the back of her head, but there are loose curls covering 
the rather high forehead. Her brown eyes are good, and 
just now smiling and gracious. The rest of her face is 
passable. She is not a beauty by any means, but Mar- 
garet Wentworth has a charm of her own. She is a culti- 
vated woman who has lived a lonely life, with abundant 
means of cherishing her tastes. She has been sufficient to 
herself, rather of the strong-minded type, and has never 
known what heart-hunger was till very lately. 

Leslie Warren starts up to meet her. He feels as if he 
were taken by surprise, but his dreams are not written on 
his face. She gives him her hand, and looks at him with 
a smile. 

‘* So it is finished,” she says, sitting down near him. 

‘* Yes, it was clear enough from the beginning.” 

‘*And IT must thank my champion.” 

‘*Oh, no, there was little credit in winning this, but if 


| you should ever have a tough case, it would give me 
| pleasure to fight your battles for you.’ 


’ 


He was surprised to see the pale face flush under his 
eyes. How much younger, how almost pretty, she looks 
with that faint rose-leaf color creeping into her cheeks. 

“Tt is well,” she said, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘to have 


| some one to fight my battles for me, even if it is only 


a lawyer.” Then conscious that her words had an un- 
gracious sound, she flushed more vividly. ‘‘ I mean,” she 
said, ‘*that a woman alone, as I am, feels the need of a 
true friend. You will stay to tea with me to-night, I am 
sure,” she added, with a winning smile. ‘‘I will have it 
brewed in a cloisonné pot that I picked up at a sale the 
other day. Iam sure it will have a true wsthetic flavor.” 

Leslie hesitated a moment. 

“T will stay,” he said ; “it may be a long time before 
I come again. Iam a busy man, you know, and as this 
matter is about finished——” 

She had taken up a cup of ultramarine-blue with its 
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golden tracery, but as she spoke she dropped it from her 
hand, with a sudden ery. 

Leslie started to pick it up, and at the same time, she 
stooped also. Their hands met. 

He was startled at the look in her face. 

‘You are ill,” he said. 

«Just a little faint,’ she answered, as he led her to a 
chair. 

Seated there, she still held his hand as if unconscious 
of the act. There was something that touched him ; 
something that he read in the brown eyes that touched 
his heart. 

‘‘Tam a conceited ass!” he thought, yet he felt an odd 
tenderness warming the somewhat cool precincts of that 
empty, tenantless heart. 

‘Why should I not learn to love her ?” he went on, in 
a mental soliloquy ; ‘‘she is fair and sweet enough, and 
lonely like myself.” And, with an afterthought, be it 
said, and a comprehensive glance around: ‘A fellow 
misht do worse.” 

‘* Margaret,” he said, with a new tone striking a new 
music through his voice, ‘‘ do you care to keep me to fight 
all your battles ? Will you give me the dearer right of 
husband ?” 

It was all very sudden, very unpremeditated, but he was 
in for it now. Somehow he had no doubt of the answer. 

3ut there was such intense feeling in the half-sob with 
which it came that he felt guilty. 

‘*Oh, Leslie,” she said, ‘‘ I cannot tell you how terrible 
my life looked to me s moment ago when I thought you 
were going out of it for ever. It did not seem worth 
living.” 

“Then you are sure you love me ?” he questioned, 
drawing her near him, with an uncomfortable feeling 
that he had said nothing of loving her. 

“Sure! I wish I was as sure of my salvation !” she 
said, in an intense way that put him to shame. 

‘“‘T have been such a worker, such a plodder,” he 
hegan, poor as is pleading in his own behalf, ‘‘I shall 
be but a hand to tell before you the rosary of love. 
You will pity my shortcomings, won’t you ?” 

‘‘T don’t care for fine phrases,” she said, looking at the 
cloisonné cup, as he set it down on the table. ‘I know 
you are true and good ; that is enough for me. I think I 
loved you first because you were so supremely true. 
Why, you have never paid me a compliment till now. 
Shall I ring for tea ?” 

Leslie assents, in a dreamy way : 

“So she steeps the odorous tea, 
In the Oriental porcelain, 


Bound with golden filigree, 
Giistening in a netted chain.” 


And, he drinks it as one under a spell. It looks all very 
sweet and domestic, sitting there in the luxurious room 
with the Persian hangings and faint odor of flowers. But 
how will it be when he stands out in the frosty, search- 
ing night ? 

Well, he is out again with the clear sky above him, 
and the cold air of Winter to rouse him from his dreams. 
The moon has risen, and all the frozen landscape comes 
out in sharp relief. Every branch is penciled against a 
steely sky. He stops a moment at the gate. There are two 
people in front of him on the road. As he passes he sees 
that one is an old man, with something rather grandiose 
in his air ; the other, a slight young girl, wrapped in a 
erimson shawl, with a black beaver hat tied down with 
broad ribbons. The man is talking in a somewhat loud, 
arrogant tone, 


in you, my dear. 


“‘I would like to see you have the spirit of the Dudleys 
When you know that your descent is 


almost royal, when you remember that Lord Guilford 
Dudley ——” 


‘‘Grandpapa,” said the fresh, girlish voice, ‘I made a 


fine bargain with that strip of embroidery to-day, and 


I was real extravagant. 


I bought a chicken for dinner. 


Do you remember how chicken tastes ? I don’t.” 


feasts 


Leslie sprang forward to lend his assistance. 


‘*Hush !” returned the other ; ‘‘whenI think of the 


Here the old gentleman stepped on a strip of ice and 
fell, with aloud cry. His grandchild cried out also, and 
e 

‘‘Tam afraid I have sprained my ankle,” the old man 
said, in a broken voice. 

The young girl stood with clasped hands, gazing im- 
ploringly into Leslie Warren’s face. The full glory of the 
moonlight shone on her fresh young face with its exquis- 
ite coloring, on the soft red lips, on the rose-pink cheeks, 
the falling yellow hair and the soft, velvety black eyes 
that made the curious and effective contrast which dis- 
tinguishes a Spanish blonde. 

‘* We only live a little way, sir,” she said, softly and be- 
seechingly. ‘‘If you could assist my poor grandfather to 
the first white cottage on this side——” 

Leslie saw a white gleam down the road, and might 
have wished it were further but for the pain of the poor 
old gentleman. He had raised him to his feet. 

‘It is a mere sprain—nothing broken,” he faltered. ‘‘T. 
am John Dudley, sir, and this is my granddaughter 
Annice.”’ 

‘*We’ve only been here a week,” the young girl sail, 
‘‘and we don’t know any one, so if a doctor is needed 
perhaps you——” 

She paused. 

Leslie Warren is my name, Miss Dudley,” the young 
man said, promptly. 

“‘Oh, no doctor is required,” interposed Mr. Dudler, 
querulously ; and Warren shrewdly suspected that the e--- 

chequer would not have admitted of one had le really 
been needed. 

When he stood once more on the hard-frozen road ho 
found himself thinking less of the woman to whom he 
had offered his hand that night than of a sweet young 
face with its proud yet tender eyes, and a girlish figure 
in a faded blue serge dress, that showed the slight but 
rounded outlines to perfection. , 

Of course he had to call there in the morning to 
how the old gentleman progressed, and as he did not pro- 
They knew ho 


see 


gress favorably, more calls were required. 
one, and it was only kindness to look after them a little. 

This was the sophistry with which Leslie Warren de- 
ceived himself when something stirred restle ssly within 
him, and an accusing voice spoke to lim of another. 


| Margaret found her lover very absent and absorbed, but 


| 


she told herself that a man whose life was full of action 
could not always be ready with those little attentions and 
tender words which sway a woman's heart, and she tried 
to assure herself tliat she was glad Ler lover was one of 
the workers in the world. « 

Warren often wondered what had brought Dudley and 
his grandchild to the strange town. Tle old man seemed 
to have some strong purpose in his movements, and often 
alluded to the future which was to restore to him posi- 
tion and fortune. 

Annice would respond soothingly to him at such times ; 
acquiesce in all things, but change the subject as soon as 
possible. 

“Your grandfather's yision seems to make him happy, 
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at all events,” Warren said to her one evening, when, for ; dream over such things. We have not even money to get 

® wonder, they found themselves alone. ‘‘Has he any a lawyer to plead our case.” 

foundation for his castle in Spain ?” Warren felt his heart beat fast as he looked at the 
Annice sighed. | girl’s eloquent face. Something unfelt before stirred 
‘Poor grandfather !" she said. ‘It is hard for him, in- | him to the finest fibre of his being. 


*poOR BIRDIE!” 


deed, to feel that for the want of alittle money he loses all ‘*T will be your lawyer,” he said, in a tremulous voice. 
chance to win back what should be his owu. He thinks | ‘‘ If you will trust your cause to me, I will fight it to the 
of me, but I long more for him that he should have the | last.” , 


n 


luxuries he enjoyed in hisyouth. Iam young enough to A lignt came into the soft black eyes which were sud- 
struggle, but for him the battle is almost over. If I | denly raised to his. 


could only make his last days happy. But it is useless to . ‘‘Oh, how kind you are!” she cried, holding out har 
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hand, as with irresistible impulse to thank him in some 
way. 

He held the slim, soft hand a moment, then stooped 
and touched the rosy palm with his lips. 

‘So the compact is sealed,” he whispered, as she drew 
it away with a burning blush. 

Happily Mr. Dudley entered at that moment. 

‘Grandfather will explain matters !” exclaimed the 
girl, escaping into the shadow. 

‘“‘T hope you will retain me as your counsel !” Warren 
said to the old man, with a winning smile. ‘Iam quite 
convinced of 
the righteous- Yh x 
ness of your . X 
cause, to be- Vee 
gin with. 

Then began 
a dry detail of 
the matter. 
How, @ cen- 
tury ago, @ 
certain John 
Dudley had 
died, and hay- 
ing made a 
will, forgot to 
mention in it 
a certain bar- 
ren strip of 
sand upon the 
seashore. It 
was so worth- 
less that it 
had escaped 
his memory. 
But in the 
course of 
time, when 
fortune had 
deserted the 
Dudleys, 
when the last 
scions of the 
house found 
themselves 
struggling for 
daily bread, it 
had been dis- 
covered that 
the sand strip 
had lapsed 
into other 
hands, been 
sold off in lots 
and turned 
into a seaside 
resort that 
had grown to be, at the present time, worth many millions. 

“We'll make them compromise, at all events,” cried 
Warren, like a warhorse that scents the fray. 

‘*Let us have something soon !” exclaimed Annice, who 
had drawn shyly near as Warren was leaving. ‘I want 
grandpapa to have some of the pleasure of it in his life. 
A long suspense would kill him.” 

**T can’t, of course, give an opinion till I read up the 
case more fully !” exclaimed Warren ; ‘but what man can 
do, I will do. By-the-way, who is the party on the other 
side ?” 


“A woman !” exclaimed Annice, with a bewitching | 


A CRITICAL POSITION.—‘“‘ WITH THE ROLL OF THE SHIP I SWUNG OUT ABOUT FIFTY 
FEET FROM THE VESSEL’S SIDE,”— SEE PAGE 231. 
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smile, ‘* Will your chivalry allow you to fight a woman ?” 
Warren was on the point of saying, ‘‘ There is but one 
woman in the world to me !”—meaning, of course, the one 
into whose soft, black eyes he was gazing, but he stopped 
himself, with a hot flush rising to his face, and answered, 
calmly : 

‘‘In law we are obliged to be harder than the nether 
millstone.” 

‘Well, this is a woman, and a very nice one, so I have 
heard—Miss Wentworth.” 

Warren started, with a sudden exclamation. Annice 
detected a ca- 
dence of pain 
in it. 

‘*You know 
her?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Warren 
struggled for 
composure. 

**Oh, yes, I 
know her very 
well.” 

‘* Then, per- 
haps,” ex- 
claimed the 
girl, in a 
troubled 
voice, ‘you 
would like to 
take back 
your promise? 
You would 
not want to 
go against 
your friend.” 

Leslie War- 
ren felt that 
the crisis of 
his life had 
come. Honor 
and truth 
pointed one 
way, but the 
path looked 
dull, hard and 
difficult. Love 
and hope 
beckoned to a 
flowery road, 
blooming asa 
rose-garden 
full of subtle 
odors. 

He knew if 
was his duty 
‘then and 
there to tell Annice all, but how could he shut out eves 
the chance of looking into those sweet eyes once more? 
It seemed to him that one glance, one touch of the hand, 
were worth infinitely more than all Margaret Wentworth 
could give him. 

“IT do not want to take back my promise,”’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I have undertaken your case. I only hope I 
may win everything for you.” 

Then Annice thanked him in the most bewitching style, 
once more, and he walked home with a strange and subtle 
intoxication working its spell in his brain. He scarcely 
knew how to proceed, how to take the first steps— 
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whether to call on Margaret, and explain how he became 
entangled by a rash promise, or to write out a statement 
of the case. This last would certainly be regarded as an 
odd proceeding by the woman he was engaged to marry. 
His conscience gave him little rest, and he had not settled 
the preliminary steps in his mind when a short note sum- 
moned him, in these words : 


“Dearest Lesire—You must be very busy not to have called 
for this whole week. In a storm threatens, and I 
need you. Come to tea to-night. Yi MARGARET,” 


the meantime 
ur own 


It cannot be said that Warren’s feelings were very 
wsthetic at this summons. He began to realize, he 
thought, the sensations of a criminal at the dock when 
he stands up to hear his sentence. He had often looked 
at those poor beggars with indifferent eyes ; now he would 
always have a fellow-feeling for them. 

He walked about, uneasily, while he waited. He longed 
for the horrible plunge, as a man who is taking a cold 
bath hastens to get over the first shock. 

When Margaret came in, looking very stately in black 
satin and diamonds, he thougl# her pale and wan, or was 


TO 


THE ENEMY. 


ion, we had better put things back to where they were a 
»w wecks ago.” 

She was slipping off the diamond solitaire as she spoke, 
and one tear, as bright as the diamond, dropped upon it, 
How she hated herself for showing her agony in that way, 
Warren felt like a coward and a knave. He tried to say 


t 
fi 


something tender, to expostulate, but there was a false 


ring in his words. 

‘“You are proud and unreasonable, Margaret,” he sai 
‘*you know why I took the case.” 

‘*No, Ido not know, but I can guess, and I own I am 
a proud woman—too proud to put out a finger to keep a 
heart not mine !” 

**Well, if you will have it so,” he murmured, feeling 


| that some strength and goodness and purity of purpose 


it the contrast she offered to the rosy vision of youth and | 


health that was always in his mind? He held her thin, 
white, jeweled hand a moment, but he knew his grasp was 
cold, and he dropped it without any warmer greeting. 
He despised himself, and he could not play the hypocrite 
well. 

“T am to have trouble,” she said, as they sat down on a 
sofa together. ‘‘ There are rumors of a coming storm, in 
the way of a lawsuit, so I thought I'd better marshal my 
forces.”’ 

Warren’s heart beat like a prisoner assaulting the walls. 
He did not know what to say. At last he faltered : 

‘What have you heard ?” 

“There are some people, Dudley by name, who are 
going to briny suit against me. I have had no official 
notice. I don’t know whom they have as lawyer; but 
forewarned is forearmed, you know.” 

Warren smiled, a ghastly sort of smile, but his soul did 
not smile at all. Never had he found it so hard to speak. 
Not even his first maiden speech had so choked him as 
these few words. 

‘‘Margaret, I—I have an explanation to make !” 

Something in the words made her heart beat fast. 
looked at him, anxiously. 

“By a rather odd circumstance, I have berome ac- 
quainted with these Dudleys. 
nent, I pledged myself on their side in a coming lawsuit. 
I give you my word that I never dreamed it was against 
you. I did not know it concerned any one here.”’ 

‘*But when you knew,” Margaret said, with a gasp, “ of 
course you explained ?” 

“Tcould not. They are poor and friendless. 
their only hope. I think you can compromise. 
are a poor old man and a young girl.” 

‘‘Oh,” with cold significance, ‘‘ there is a youn 
So you have gone over to the enemy ?” 

“Tf you choose to cal] it so. I promised the poor 
child——” 

‘That you would fight her battle, as you promised a 
few weeks ago to do for me. Don't you think, Mr. Leslie 
Warren, that you have too many unprotected females on 
your hands ?” ° 

“*A lawyer,” he faltered, “‘can have more than one 
client, you know ; only in this case they happen to con- 
flict.” 

**Tt will be rather awkward, however, for you to fight 
against your affianced wife ; so, to avoid that complica- 


She 


There 


g girl. 


iC, 


Before I knew their oppo- | 


I was | 


had gone out of his life for ever. 

He did not drink his tea there that night, and after he 
stood once more at the gate, he tried to assure himself 
that it was all Margaret’s act, that he would have been 


| true, and never have told her that the chains galled him. 
| But all the time he could not cheat himself. 
| ran riot in his veins, a delicious sense of freedom filled 


The blood 


his heart, the Winter sky looked clear with a new hope, 
even the bare branches whispered of the coming of 
Spring, when blossom and bird should bring song and 
fragrance. ‘ 

A light burned in the window of the little cottage. 
Why should he not take his tea there ? It would not be 
steeped in a cloisonné pot, and Persian hangings would 
not shut out the cold, but Annice would be there, and she 
was better than all the inspired bric-a-brac that could be 
got together. Warren had lost his taste for antiques and 
the wsthetic. This fresh, unspoiled, artless country girl 
could fill his life with a subtler beauty. 

Annice was there, and in the very act of pouring out 
the old man’s tea. She blushed a little as Warren en- 
tered, for she was conscious there was nothing on the 
table but very thin bread and butter. 

The old man bade him welcome with all tho repose 
‘that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 

** When we have won our cause, Mr. Warren,” he said, 
grandly, ‘“‘we will have a feast more worthy of you; but 
in the meantime you will not mind our humble cheer.” 

Warren was only too glad to be welcomed as one of the 
family. It was only heart-hunger that he felt, and that 
was satisfied by watching the turn of tho round, white 
wrist as the nectar was poured out for him, the dimpling 
smile with which it was offered, the questioning earnest- 
ness of the soft, velvety eyes as the subject of cream and 
sugar came up. And later in the evening, when Annice 
grew talkative and told him of her old home, and the 
fern-gatherings, and the nooks of wild-strawberries, and 
pond-lilies on the lake, he felt that life there must 
be a sort of Elysium. He had entirely forgotten onv 
who sat alone and thought of him—one who was weep- 
ing then such tears as fall but once in life. 

The law-case did not last long, after all. Perhaps Mar- 
garet had lost heart in the matter, for there was a com- 
promise offered by the astute lawyer she had engaged. 
The Dudleys accepted two hundred thousand dollars, and 
she had still left more than she could spend. Warren 
felt a sort of stab to the heart, as he saw her proud, pale 
face on the last day. He had won, but she cared little for 
that. She was looking at the fresh, eager face so near 
him. She had seen him talking to Annice Dudley a few 
minutes before, and had recognized the love-light in 1's 
eyes that had never shone for her. And yet how false 
he was. 

“Tread the story aright,” she said to herself, as she 


turned away. ‘‘ Let me turn over a new page and have 
done with it for ever.” 

It was Summer now, and the glow and glory of the 
season were at their best. Bluebirds were jubilant over 
the golden day, and the sides of the road were flushed 
pink with wild roses. 

‘‘How can we repay you ?” Annice was saying, as they 
walked away. ‘‘Of course grand;apa is able now, but 
money cannot pay your kindness.” 

“There is only one way to discharge this debt,’’ Warren 
said ; ‘‘ it is a large price to ask, but——” 

Cool and practical man as he was, his heart beat so 
tumultuously that it choked his voice. 

Annice felt that premonition which warns the most 
unsophisticated of the impending proposal, and there 
was a sort of alarm in her eyes. 

“Shy little darling!” thought Warren, approvingly ; 
‘how sweet to be the first in that innocent young heart ! 
You will be generous !” he said to Annice. ‘ You will 
give me what I ask—all that I care for now in the world, 
all that will make life worth living—you will give me 
yourself !” 

Annice flushed like a crimson rose. 


‘“‘Oh, [am sorry,” she faltered ; ‘‘I never thought of | 


you in that light, and I—I have been engaged to Philip 
Dudley, my cousin, for a year.” 


“The little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,” 


but there was a horrible discord now in the Summer day, 
and Leslie Warren felt that the measure he had meted 
to another was meted to him again. There was a poetic 
justice in the affair ; but, judicial as his mind was, he did 
not recognize it at the moment. 


A CRITICAL POSITION. 


AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


On our homeward voyage, from tlie East in the good 
ship Shepherd Mary, we had, for some time, had such un- 
favorable winds that there seemed little prospect of our 
making even a decent passage of it. When in India we 
had boasted of the splendid sailing qualities of our vessel, 
and had set our hearts upon making a glorious run, for 


many and heavy bets had been made on us. She was, 


indeed, anoble vessel, but at times we were becalmed for | 
days together, so that she really had not a fair chance ; at | so lowered that I should drag in the water. 
other times we would have gales right in our teeth, and | 


after beating about for many days we found that but 
litte progress had been made. 

The Cape of Good Hope was reached at last, and when 
about a hundred miles to the southward we got a fair 
wind and plenty of it. The weather, for some days pre- 
viously, had been very unsettled, the wind flying about 
to all points of the compass. One evening, however, the 
sun set red and angrily, and it was evident a gale from 
some quarter was imminent. As I have said, it was in 
our favor, and right glad we were. For two days we 
bowled along, running right before, under a heavy press 
of sail. 

With feelings of exultation we saw our gallant ship 
bound over the foam, for as she tore through each suc- 
cessive wave we felt that we were by so much nearer 
home. The huge, white albatross came wheeling round, 
and with fierce swoop and angry scream contrasted with 
the familiar little Cape pigeons that fluttered under our 
stern in vast numbers; whilst the stormy netrels pined 
shrilly as they skimmed along the wreaths of white foam 
left in our ocean track. 
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| horror of my situation. 


| be torn from my grasp. 


no means the least part of the danger. 
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On every hand, to the horizon, the great sea was 
plowed into gigantic, white-ridged furrows by the 
strength of the gale, and the wholo surface was covere | 
with a white drift of blinding spray from the crests of 
the surging billows. 

We had been making xn average of fourteen knots an 
hour, and although the outward-bound vessels were 
wrestling with the breeze under donble-reefed topsails, 
our skipper was not content with setting all his light sails, 
but must needs carry his studding-sails as wellf 

It will be well here to remark that a ship’s studding- 
sails are set outside the square sails, on booms which ex- 
tend from the yards, half the length of the yards them- 
selves ; they are only available with fair winds. 

As each additional sail was spread the ship flew through 
the water with increased speed, and plunged madly 
through the seas, as though no earthly power could stop 
her. The last sail requiring more care and management 
than the others, I went on the forecastle to assist in set- 
ting it. 

The vessel was rolling slowly, but heavily, and the op- 
eration was one of no ordinary difficulty. The skipper 
remained on the poop, superintending the whole thing, 
and occasionally favoring us with a savage growl. The 
sail was about half set, and I was slacking away a rope it- 
tached to it and leading through a block at the topmast 
head, when, the breeze suddenly freshening, the skipper 
shouted to us to keep all fast and not set the sail. But 
he was too late. The wind filling the sail put such a 
sudden strain on the rope to which [ was holding, that it 
took me off my feet, and with the roll of the ship I swung 
out about fifty feet from the vessel's side, and there re- 
mained suspended from the masthead like a plummet. 

As I felt the sickening sweep of my rush through the 
air [ instantly closed my eyes. Tor some seconds I dared 
not open them, while I expected instant destruction, and 
wondered that I was not already in my death-struggles 
with the water. 

Moment after moment elapsed. T still lived. I took 
courage and looked around, and then T fully realized the 
Death—inevitable death—stared 
me in the face. Were the rope to break—and it was a 
very old one—I must drop into the sea and drown before 
the eyes of my comrades. No boat of ours could float in 
such a sea. 

If the ship rolled over a few degrees more I should be 
This could 
be but for an instant, for the rppe, my only hope, would 
No hands could stand the strain 
of a body towing through the water at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour. 

Worst of all, when the vessel rolled back in the oppo- 
site direction, I should acquire such a frightful velocity, 
on account of the great length of my rope, that I could 


| not fail to be dashed to pieces against the ship’s side, her 


mast or rigging. In the last case, the rigging fermed by 
By reason of the 
enormous strain, it more resembled a system of iron bars 
than of flexible ropes. Strangely enough, the vessel 
would not roll over the other way. 

I was told afterward that I was hanging thus for more 
than five minutes before she took her back roll. I should 
have thought that it had been five hours. Every second 
seemed an eternity ; and yet I began to dread the time 
when I should swing in. 

The rope was about the thickness of my little finger. 
It burned and cut into my hands like a red-hot bar. 

Close beneath my feet the angry waves leaped up and 
hissed at me as though impatient of their prey. Once— 
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ay, twice—my feet dragged in the raging, seething foam, | Then I watched the great ship proudly dashing the op- 
and as the cold, wet spray dashed in my face I thought | posing seas from her sharp bows, sending them crashing 
the end had come. Would she never roll in ? back in huge cataracts of flashing foam, baffled and beaten 

I began to get giddy with watching the waves at my | in their vain attempts to check her headlong career, 


feet as they seemed to tear past with frightful rapidity. , Aloft towered a cloud of snowy canvas, making the strong 
I speculated as to whether it would be better to let go | spars bend like fishing-rods, whilst the wind in the rig- 
and drown quietly, or hold on and be smashed against the | ging seemed to my excited imagination to be chanting a 
ship’s side, and then fall back, mutilated and stunned, | weird requiem. Never had I seen that gallant ship look 
into the sea. ‘go noble, and the tears filled my eyes as I thought how 
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soon I should see her sailing away from me, and leaving 
me to my ineffectual struggle with the hungry albatrosses 
and more voracious waves. 

It is only, I think, in times of extreme peril that one 
can realize the intensity of emotion with which the mind 
is affected by the thought suggested by the little word 
“home.” It is simply indescribable, and is, therefore, 


double the velocity of my outward rush. I cleared the 
ship’s side and rigging, and sped on like « thunderbolt 
straight for the mast. At that instant I felt many hands 
clutch me by the feet. I was dragged down to the deck, 
my head falling at the foot of the foremast. 

The men had watched me swinging in, and as I swept 
over their heads, they were just able to seize me by the 
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only to be known by actual experience. 
of my readers may ever experience it. 

I felt myself getting more and more giddy, when I ob- 
served a giant wave, a very mountain of water, approach- 
ing the ship. It rushed under my feet, on, on toward 
the vessel, and with a crash against her broadside seemed 
to bury her ; but in an instant she shook the water off, and 
rolled heavily over from the force of the blow. 

The same fearful swing through the air, but with 


I hope that none | heels, and thus I was saved. Had I been ten inches 


higher, I should have been out of reach. 


THE KING OF THE EGGS. 


OF all the odd figures to be found on any map, there is 
none more odd than that of the island of Sylt, near 
Schleswig. It bears a rude resemblance to an old woman, 
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with an extremely long neck, and abnormally attenuated 
from the waist downward, holding up an apron well filled 
with eggs, or other solid commodities. The island is hete- 
rogeneously composed. The portion which includes the 
body, from the shoulders to the waist, together with the 
extended apron, is tolerably solid, and contains a water- 
ing-place, Westerland, which is frequented by the North- 
ern Germans. But the head, neck and lower extremities 
are, to all appearance, formed by accumulations of sand, 
and it is amid a region of sand that the island exists. 

The inhabitants of Sylt are Friesians, of a pure stock, 
though the island seems once to have been peopled 
by Finns. The following is a series of incidents which 
occurred within something like the last two hundred 
years, and the essential truth of which there is no reason 
to doubt. 

The northern part of Sylt, comprising the old lady’s 
head and neck, is called Lisland, and to the extreme 
north of this is a strange promontory, which may be 
likened to a feather planted on the crown and bobbing 
over the forehead. Here, some thirty years ago, stood a 
long, low-pitched, old-fashioned building, once the house 
of a local hero, Peter Hansen—more commonly known as 
Peter the Little, King of the Eggs. He wasyso called be- 
cause he owned or rented all the sandhills of Listland, 
together with the nests of the countless sea-fowl which 
there built their nests. 

The care of these birds was his almost sole occupation, 
and his revenue mainly consisted of two-thirds of their 
eggs, often amounting to forty thousand or fifty thousand 
a year. His large family—according to some, twelve ; 


according to others, twenty-four in number—far from 
being a burden to him, was incalculably useful ; since, 
not only did his children assist him in looking after his 


feathered subjects and their nests, but they laid snares 
for hares and rabbits, and tended the flocks belonging to 
the other inhabitants of Lisland, who regarded Peter as a 
person of high authority. Scarcely less important, and 
much more formidable, was a ferocious bull. The eccen- 
tricities of this furious animal were long tolerated, not to 
say encouraged, by Peter, who found him exceedingly 
useful as a scarecrow, warning off the marauders who 
landed for the purpose of stealing eggs, and regarded him 
with natural terror. 

At last, however, the propensity of the bull to rush—as 
bulls generally do—at everything red, coupled with the 
circumstance that red was the favorite color with the 
female residents of Sylt, rendered him so intolerable a 
nuisance, that a sentence of imprisonment for life was 
passed upon him, and all Lisland, with Peter at their 
head, set out one fine day to carry the sentence into exe- 
cution. After much seeking, the animal was found in a 
marsh, whence he was no sooner lured by the exhibition 
of a red cloth, than he was forcibly seized by Peter, who 
took him by the horns, and throwing him on his back, 
held him down till his limbs were bound fast by the 
others. 

The bull was duly incarcerated ; but Peter soon found, 
to his cost, that, by his zealous performance of his duties 
as a citizen, he had done considerable injury to himself. 
His neighbors had been freed from a nuisance, but his 
feathered subjects, from whom he derived his revenue, 
had lost a protector ; and a system of egg-stealing began 
such as, within his memory, had never been known 
before. No wonder that, after searching for eggs during 
a long Summer’s day, and finding nothing but empty 
nests, Peter looked dismally around him, and regretted 
the ingratitude with which he had treated his old ally, 
the bull. It is said by Herr C. P. Hansen, possibly his 
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descendant, the native historian to whom we are indebted 
for our facts, that Peter was particularly vexed by the 
circumstance that the robbers of late had committed their 
depredations at night-time, or dusk, when it was hard to 
trace, much more to capture, them. 

For ourselves, we must confess that the circumstance 
does not, by any means, inspire us with surprise, and that 
his peculiar vexation at the artfulness of the marauders 
leads us to infer that the cautious egg-robbers belonged 
to the same frank, open class as those among our house- 
breakers, who perform their vocation on a bright Summer 
afternoon. 

However that may be, he remained standing out of 
doors, in deep meditation, till about midnight, when he 
was startled by the sea-fowl, who, with loud cries, flew 
up from their nests, convincing him that mischief was 
near. He, therefore, deemed it expedient to investigate 
the state of affairs, and walking round the coast, found no 
fewer than seventeen boats anchored a good way inland. 
All these, exerting his wonted powers, he pushed into the 
sea, and then went homeward, chuckling with the con 
sciousness that he had performed a righteous act of ven 
geance. 

The ‘‘small hours,” as we now call them, had made 
some progress when he reached his residence ; but all the 
family were sitting up, in great grief, on account of the 
loss of one of thethildren—a little boy aged four years, 
who had followed his father, and had not been seen since, 
having probably missed his way in the darkness. On tho 
same night a boat belonging to King Peter was also gone. 

Nor was the damage done to Lisland confined to this 
two-fold loss. Some of our readers, have, perhaps, al- 
ready felt an uneasy doubt as to the wisdom of Peter's 
mode of vengeance, and an inclination to surmise that his 
mental capacity was scarcely commensurate with his 
bodily strength. 

An ordinary householder, aware that his kitchen was 
occupied by a formidable band of robbers, would scarcely 
deem it judicious to double-lock his street-door, and fling 
the key out of the window ; yet his policy would, in prin- 
ciple, be exactly the same as that pursued by the King 
of the Eggs. 

Peter was, undoubtedly, a first-rate judge of wild-fowl 
and their nests, and possibly he was the one man in the 
world who, to use a proverbial expression, could have 
taught his grandmother to suck eggs. But where a 
knowledge of human nature, especially the worst side of 
it, was required, he was clearly at fault, as we have 
already been induced to believe by the disgust he felt ou 
the discovery that thieves loved to work by night rather 
than by day. 

Now for the consequence of Peter's luckless revenge. 
On the day after the boats had been set adrift, outrages 
altogether unprecedented were committed. Enmabittered 
by their loss, the marauders were no longer content to 
take the eggs, but they also shot the birds and roasted 
them ; not even sparing a very tame species which was 
regarded as sacred by all well-disposed people. 

It was not till night that the island was well clear of 
them—some recovering their boats, some being picked up 
by passing vessels, which they had hailed ; and it was not 
till night, let us add, that Peter, brave and strong as he 
was, ventured to put his nose out of doors and ascertain 
the amount of his loss. 

Rumors that he was threatened with a direful retribu- 
tion had reached his ears, and, probably, he began even 
to suspect that a quiet thief iy the dark is, after all, pre- 
ferable to a bandit ** rowdy.” who braves the light of the 
sun, especially if he has a number of comrades. He, at 
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any rate, so far profited by his day’s experience, that he 
never again pushed boats into the water against the will 
of their owners. 

Diligent search was, of course, made for the missing 
member of the royal family, but all was in vain ; and 
years rolled on without any tidings being received con- 
cerning him. Every Summer the depredations of the 
egg-stealers became more extensive, and Peter began to 
think that every foreign potentate was his natural enemy. 

It was under these circumstances that, one Summer’s 
day early in the last century, a rough-clad, thick-set man 
arrived at Hoyer, a village on the mainland of Schleswig, | 
whence there is the shortest passage to Sylt. Scareely 
had he gone down the beach, with his wooden shoes in 
his hand, and embarked in the ferry that was about to 
cross, when, almost immediately after him, came another 
man, of aristocratic appearance, who rode on horseback, 
and eagerly made inquiries respecting a fugitive serf, 
whom he had closely pursued, but whose trail he had 


just lost. 

His description of the fugitive closely corresponded 
to that of the man who had preceded him, and he was 
readily directed to the ferry-boat, and at the same time 
warned that he might have some difficulty in dealing with 
the Friesians. As he thought himself an exceedingly 


great person, the notion that he could find difficulty in | 


anything annoyed the strange gentleman not a little, and 


the state of his temper was not improved when, on reach- | 


ing the sea, he found that the ferry-boat had already 
sailed off, and also had occasion to notice that vehement 
gestures which he made to the ferry-man were disre- 


himself ; perhaps he did not care whether it was true or 
not ; at all events, he not only continued to address him 
as before, but even searched his coat-pocket, smashing 
one of the eggs in the process, and thus obtaining ground 
for a renewed accusation. Reined in with great diffi- 
culty, the baron’s temper could bear the curb no fonger. 
He drew his sword, and would have killed his adversary 
on the spot, but he was disarmed by Peter’s cudgel, when 
he betook himself to the boat with all possible speed. 

In authentic records, Ditlef Rantzau, whose estates lay 
in Jutland, is described as a tyrannical man who greatly 
maltreated his subjects ; and the eighteen serfs are said 
to have fled from bondage, because he had yoked them to 
his carts and plows in order to save his horses, a form of 
cruelty which is not peculiar to the aristocracy of Jut- 
land. 

The fugitive, who was never recovered, and whose name 
was Sdren Nielsen, married one of Peter’s daughters, be- 
came the prosperous captain of a merchant vessel, and 
ended a very long life in Listland. 

The combat with the aristocrat of Jutland interrupted 
the monotony of Peter's life, but the excitement which it 
caused soon subsided, and years again rolled on, appa- 
rently more slowly than ever, without any variety, save 
that, at the close of every twelvemonth, things seemed to 
be looking rather worse than they were before. Some of 
Peter’s sons were dead, the rest were out at sea, and thea 
King of the Eggs was almost alone with his wife and 
daughters. 

Nor was the reflection cheering, that the older he grew, 
the less would he be iu a fit condition to grapple with 


‘ 


garded with supreme contempt. His first impulse was to 
gallop back to the village and order another ferry-boat, 
but such an article was not to be had. 


At last some one chanced to recollect that a certain | 


cobbler was the happy owner of a boat, and this man, 
being ordered in the king’s name to convey Baron Diitlef 
Rantzau to Sylt, obeyed as a matter of course, and the 
northern extremity of the island was reached at about 
nine o'clock in the evening. 

When he had landed, the prospect on every side was 
dismal enough. Sand was abundant; but of man, or of 
the habitation of man, or of culture, there was not the 
slightest trace ; and so hungry did the great Rantzan_ be- 


4 
come that on discovering some sea-fowls’ eggs 


ges, 
into his coat-pocket. The birds themselves were not so 
agreeable as their produce, for they did not seruple to fly 
after him, and peck his head, if he strayed unconsciously 
too near their nests ; and no sooner had he drawn his 
sword to ward off his nvisy persecutors, than he sud- 
denly found himself assailed by a human adversary, who, 
clad in coarse woolen attire, and brandishing a thick 
cudgel, rushed upon him from behind a mound. This, 
we need scarcely say, was King Peter, whose domain had 
been, on this occasion, unintentionally invaded. 


The sturdy monarch did not hesitate to declare to the | 
baron that he arrested him as a purloiner of eggs, and | 
that he was rejoiced to catch an old offender, who, no 


doubt, had long pilfered with impunity. 

That a Rantzau, a member of one of the most illus- 
trious families of Denmark, when accused of such a very 
unlordly crime as egg-stealing, should feel irate, was 
natural enough ; but, with an enormous effort, the baron 
kept down his temper, explained who he was, and stated 
that he was endeavoring to discover eighteen fugitive 
serfs, one of whom he was sure was to be found some- 
where in Svit 
Perhaps Peter of 


did not believe the baron’s uecount 


he was | 
only too glad to eat a few of them raw, and to put the rest | 


the egg-stealers, whose numbers and industry were con- 
| stantly increasing. If the eggs had increased likewise, 
| there would have been some chance of compensation ; 
but, whereas the early Summer is generally the period 
when sea-fowl are most productive, the continuous west 
winds so much retarded them in a certain year that, when 
| the month of May was neur, uot a single nest or egg was 
to be found. 

One gloomy day Peter stood alone on a sand-hill, look- 
ing on a sea lashed by a furious southwest wind, and con- 
templating, with his mind's eye, a dismal future, when he 
perceived a ship driven toward the shore by the raging 
billows. 

When he had not to deal with egg-stealers and aristo- 
crats, he was the best-hearted fellow in the world ; and, 
observing the imminent danger of the vessel, he planted, 
on a hill, a long pole, with a bundle of heath at the top of 
it, as a signal to the neighboring villagers that something 
unusual was going on, and betook himself to the western 
coast. There he saw, at once, that there was a possibility 
of saving the ship, which was very near the shore, and 
guiding it to a safe harbor. So he ran due north, waving 
his hat, to indicate to the crew the direction in which 
they ought to steer. 

His signals were apparently understood. The vessel 
was scarcely a hundred paces from the northwest corner 
‘of Listland, when the captain was seized by a sudden 
panic. In the light of the setting sun he had recognized 
Peter's face, and shouted out, like a maniac : 

“No! That is my mortal foe, the King of the Eggs ! 
I will suffer anything rather than fall into his hands !” 

Almost immediately afterward the ship struck on a 
reef, and was dashed to pieces. 

Of the floating bodies Peter was able to bring ashore 
only one, that of a young sailor, apparently lifeless. 
Soon, however, there were signs of animation, and, after 
a while, the youth was sufficiently recovered to be led by 
his preserver to the royal residence, where he was put 


| 
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into a warm bed by the queen-consort, while Peter called 
04 his neighbor, the local magistrate, who had paid no at- 
tention to the signal. 

The worthy functionary had, indeed, been guilty of a 
gross neglect of duty ; but, far from showing contrition, 
he rated Peter in good round terms, ascribing the loss of 
the ship to his clumsy interference. 

The wound inflicted on Peter’s feelings by this un- 
merited objurgation was at once healed when he reached 
home. During his absence, his wife, approaching the bed 
occupied by the sleeping stranger with a lamp in her 
hand, had perceived near the region of the heart three 
peculiar spots, which proved him to be no other than the 
long-lost son. She, of course, communicated the glad 
tidings to her husband as soon as he made his appear- 
ance, and the answers of the sleeper when questioned 
showed that she had not been mistaken. He recollected 

_ that he had passed his early childhood in a sandy dis- 
trict ; that he had once followed his father from home, 
and had lost his way; that he had been found by a 
Swedish skipper, who had come to the island for eggs, 
and had remained in his service till the time of the ship- 
wreck which had just occurred. 

The joy of the parents was, of course, great ; and we 
may state, in conclusion, that from the date of the youth’s 
recovery the Egg Kingdom began again to prosper. 

Young Hansen proved to be quite as useful as the bull, 

from whom he differed in one important respect—namely, 
that he was extremely popular. 


AN 


OCEAN SLEEPING 


I. 


BEAUTY. 


In a wonderful vessel, such as we are not 
likely to see in these days, all gilded and painted, with 
silken sails and masts of gold, and flags and streamers of 
rich embroidery. 

Certainly the waves might be proud of such a beauti- 
ful burden, and perhaps they were, for they rippled 
lovingly around, and tossed up pearly spray, and floated 
it dainiily along, the plash of the waters chiming pleas- 


Oot at sea ! 


aatly with the lively tunes the musicians played, whilst | 
the king and queen and little princess and the court were | 


dining under the purple awning that had been raised on 
deck. The dolphins came tumbling round the vessel, 
listening to the music, their shining scales glittering in 
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the sunlight, and causing the 
little princess to clap her 
hands with delight. 

She wanted to look over 
the side of the ship at them, 
but her mother would not 
allow her to go, and kept her 
close beside her ; for how did 
she know what might happen 
to the little princess if the 
gweatest care were not taken 
of her? Yes; it was the 
business of the king and 
queen and lords and ladies 
of the court to see that no 
harm came to the princess, 


*“‘ They watched all day, 
They watched all night, 
The princess was never out 

of sight.” 


And not only was every one quite weary of watching, 
but the little princess was tired of being watched, and 
wished they would leave her alone. 

** And yet there ought to be no need to watch her now,” 
said the king. 

‘‘There cannot be any danger,” returned the queen. 
‘Tt is too far from land for a dog to swim.” 

And the queen yawned. And the king yawned. And 
the lords and ladies of the court all yawned, and {then 
suddenly looked very much ashamed of themselves as the 
king and queen gazed steadfastly at them, and the king 
said, sternly : 

** Are you, then, tired of your duties ?” 

** Oh, no, no !’’ returned the courtiers, aloud—neverthe- 
less, they added to themselves, ‘‘ We thought there was 
to be an end to them when we came on board the vessel.” 

‘*If we were further out at sea,” murmured the queen, 


, 


| faintly, ‘‘ perhaps we might all go to bed comfortably.” 


The courtiers were wide awake in a moment. 

It was evidently a new idea to the king, though he 
wondered he had never thought of it before. 

**Of course, of course,” he muttered. ‘‘Quite out at 
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sea there could be no danger—it’s the land one fears. 
Where’s the captain ?” 

The captain appeared, looking as sleepy as the courtiers, 
though he had not to watch the princess. Still he had 
to be at his post all the time, the king insisted upon it. 

‘‘TIt is our pleasure,” said the king, ‘‘ to go as far out 
to sea as we can go—then there will be no danger to the 
princess from dogs, and we may relax this constant care 
and anxiety.” 

The little princess clapped her hands in great glee. 
What fun if they were all to go to sleep together, and 
leave her to herself ! 

“Yes,” said the king ; ‘‘ we must go out to sea,” 

To which the queen responded : 

** Certainly.” 

/ And the captain made a profound bow, and instantly 
retired. 


I 


’ Anp so they went 


far out to sea—far 
out of sight of land, 
far out into mid- 
ocean, And there 
was one idea in all 
minds —sleep and 
rest. 

Now the cause of 
anxiety with regard 
to the princess was 
as follows: The 
king was very fond 
of encouraging 
astrologers and all 
sorts of fortune- 
tellers, and when 
the little princess 
was born, he con- 
sulted them as to 
what would happen 
to her in her life. 
And some made 
plans of the stars, 
and others looked 
at the lines of her 
little pink hands, 
and one said this 
thing and another 
said that, until a shabby-looking old fellow, in a long 
cloak, who had not been asked to prophesy at all, came 
with a great sheet of paper, and with a sketch of Canis 
Major and Canis Minor and the stars belonging to them, 
underneath which was written : 


** At twelve beware of the dog!” 


And he shook his head at the king, and was departing, 
when the king had him stopped and brought before him, 
and the king questioned him, and the lord chamberlain 
and the lord chief-justice and all the lawyers questioned 
him, but all that the shabby-looking man answered them 
was : 

‘* At twelve beware of the dog.” 

The king was very angry, and had the man put in 
prison, out of which he escaped. But as it was evident 
that some evil was to come to pass through a dog, he had 
all dogs banished from the kingdom. This was a very 
unpopular measure with the lords, for then they had no 
dogs for hunting. It was very unpopular with the ladies, 


Wisltno 


for their pet dogs had to be dismissed ; it was very un- 
popular with the people, for they were fond of ‘their 
house-dogs and watch-dogs. And there was very near 
being a revolution, when the lord chief-justice said : 

‘* My liege, it will be time enough to banish the dogs 
when the princess is twelve years old. If there be any 
truth in the shabby old fellow’s prediction, there is no 
danger until then.” 

So the dogs came back, but were not allowed in the 
palace ; and when the princess went abroad no dogs were 
permitted to be in the streets. This went on until she 
was nearly twelve years old, when, one day, the king 
said : 

“Tf the dogs cannot go away from us, we must go away 
from the dogs,” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the queen ; ‘but where shall we go ? 
There are dogs in all civilized 
countries,” 

‘There are no dogs at sea,” 
said the king. 

And he sent for the lord 
high admiral, and told him to 

get a wonder- 
ful ship ready 
that would 
accommodate 
all the cour- 
tiers and the 
court servants 
and a regi- 
ment of sol- 
diers. 

“But no 
dogs,” added 
his majesty— 
“not a dog 
on board. A 
dog is high 
treason.” 
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“THEY WATCHED HER CAREFULLY.” 


And all was done as the king desired, and the king and 
queen and princess and the court went on board, and 
they cruised here, there, and everywhere, and saw many 
pleasant places, though they never landed. 

And, as we have seen, it came to pass in the end that 
all, being tired of watching, were glad to hear the king’s 
proposition, that instead of keeping in sight of shore 
they should go out upon the broad ocean, far beyond the 
reach of dogs. 


It. 


So THE floating palace, with its purple awning and 
silken sails and gilded figure-head and music and song, 
sailed far away, and the people on board slept soundly at 
night, and enjoyed the days, and had no thoughts of 
danger. And in a month all cause for apprehension 
would be passed, and they would return to their homes 
in peace, for by that happy time the fear of dogs would 
be at an end. 

As for the little princess, she was delighted. She flew 
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about the vessel, she watched the waves and the dolphins, 
she talked to the sailors, she danced to the music, and 
made such wonderful pirouettes, that the king exclaimed : 

‘** Bravo ! bravissima !” 

The sea was always calm, the sun was always shining 
by day, and the moon was always shining by night. And 
the little princess liked the moonlight better than the 
sunlight, and when every one was asleep she would put 
on her fur slippers and wrap her fur mantle round her, 
and slip up on deck to watch the placid night. At first 
the sailors thought it was a fairy wandering over the 
vessel, but they soon found out that it was the little 
princess, and they watched her carefully. 

After a time she quietly returned to her couch, and 
dreamed of a beautiful country where there were as many 
dogs as heart could desire. And it was the desire of her 
heart to have a great, rough, shaggy playfellow. She 
longed after old Griff, her brother’s dog ; but Griff was 
gone, and so was Prince Florio. 

The queen heard the little princess murmuring in her 
sleep, ‘Oh ! Griff, I do want to see you.” 

‘*Well, so she may,” said the king, ‘‘she may have 
him next year ; twelve will be over then, and there will 
not be occasion to beware of the dug.” 

For Griff had not gone with Florio—he was only ban- 
ished for a time from court. 


Anp the vessel sailed on and on, out of sight of land, 
and never coming near a port. 

Ha! why are ‘the sailors calling out, and what is the | 
captain looking at through his telescope ? 

‘* Land ahead !” was the shout. 

And every one jumped up, for in their hearts all were 
glad to see land once more. The little princess was 
greatly excited ; she looked at the dim speck that ap- 
peared on the horizon. 

‘It isn’t land,” she said, ‘‘ it is a great big white ship, 
larger than ours, and it is moving along.” 

The princess had sharp, young eyes. 

‘She is right,” said the captain, who had been taking 
another look at the dim blue object. “But it is not a 
ship ; it’s an iceberg.” 

‘‘Teebergs in this part of the ocean ! 
too warm for them,” seid the king. 

“But it’s getting colder,” said the queen, drawing her 
shawl closer and still closer round her. 

‘““Tt’s freezing,” said the lords and the ladies. 

‘It’s coming,” cried the captain. ‘‘ Look out !” 

For steadily and swiftly the mighty mountain of ice 
was bearing down upon them, chilling them with its icy 
breath. 

“Tt will crush the vessel,” was the cry from the court. 
And the captain stood erect, with outstretched arm, as 
if about to give an order ; the sailors in the rigging were | 
on the look-out. Even the soldiers shouldered arms, 
prepared to meet their fate with due decorum, The 
musicians, who had been going to strike up a tune, stood 
with their instruments upheld, as though struck dumb 
with sudden fear. The queen clung to the king; the 

ladies fell on their knees in a group around her. 

No one spoke ; no one looked up excepting the little 
princess, who watched the glittering iceberg. 

Nearer, nearer, crashing, splintering, majestically it 
floated on. In another moment it would overwhelm 
them. The captain, the soldiers, and the sailors stared 
fixedly at it. 

But the princess gave a sudden cry of joy as a huge 


Nonsense ! it is 


Eskimo dog sprang from the iceberg to the part of the 
deck where she was standing, uttering frantic yells of 
pleasure. 

‘* Why, Griff, my Griff, my own good dog, my own dear 
fellow !” said she, as she flung her arms round the dog's 
shaggy neck. 

Then suddenly, still embracing the dog, she sank down 
in a deep slumber, whilst the iceberg gave a loud, 
thundering crash that shook the vessel, so that it was a 
wonder that the people stood so motionless. But it did 
not overwhelm it; on the contrary, it broke itself up 
into a thousand small icebergs, and left the vessel clear 
in the midst of the blue waters. 

A canopy of crimson damask fringed with gold rose up 
over where the princess lay. She had sunk down ona 
heap of cushions, where she and Griff were now fast 
asleep. 

All on board were also asleep—asleep in the attitudes 
in which they stood when Griff bounded on the deck 
fast asleep—motionless as marble statues. Still, too, was 
the vessel, like a marble pile upon the waters. No wind 
stirred her sails, no wave rose and fell; the ship, with all 
the crew on board, were spell-bound and ice-bound. 


T. 
“AnD day by day the sun arose, 
And day by day the sun went down; 
And night by night the moon and stars 
The Summer night did crown. 
And years went by, and silent lay 
The vessel on the glassy sea, 
The princess slept a quiet sleep, 
In happy dreams was she.” 


Yes, there lay the vessel with its sleeping freight, un- 
conscious of the years that were rolling by. There lay tho 
sleepers, uninjured by the sun or the air of the ice-breath 
that was breathing round them. Fast asleep, growing 


| no older, their clothes as fresh as ever, the vessel strong 
| as ever, the musical instruments as bright, and not in the 


least out of tune, and the soldiers’ firearms free from rust. 
And the blue sea looked like a mirror in which the pink, 
crimson, amber and emerald tints of the ice were re- 
flected, making a wondrous picture of ice mountains deep 
in the water. 

Vessel after vessel sailed by and kept clear of the ice- 
rocks, and if some adventurous sailors tried to land in 
their small boats they were driven back by the waves or 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. 


VI. 

Now one day, just a hundred years after the princess 
and all on board the ship fell asleep, it happened that 4 
small skiff was darting over the ocean in a restless, pur- 
poseless manner. There was but one person on board, 4 
youth, apparently of eighteen. He had been sailing about 
for many, many years, never coming in sight of land; 
but, wonderful to relate, he had not appeared to grow any 
older as the long, weary time passed by ; and now he wes 
beginning to fear that all the land had vanished out of 
the world, and that nothing but sea was left, when sud- 
denly a group of green islets rose up like a scene of Elf- 
land before him. Such verdure he had never seen, such 
flowers, such fruits, such singing birds, such singing 
waters. 

Ah! he must land and gather some grapes. 

He steered the skiff nearer, but instead of staying ber 
course, as he had intended, at the nearest islet, the skiff 
bounded onward through the blue straits into the blucr 


lake, and paused within a few yards of the gilded vessel. 
He saw the sailors among the rigging, but they stirred 
not when he called to them ; the captain stood with his 
arm extended, as if giving a word of command, and the 
young prince spoke to him, but received no answer. 

A rope ladder hung over the side of the vessel, and the 
youth climbed by it into the ship. 

The youth rubbed his eyes. Were they statues, or 
waxwork, or what? They did not move. He passed 
from one group to another, and suddenly he stopped with 
a start before the king and queen. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked again and again. Was 
he dreaming? Who were these people, and how came 
they here? Surely his father and mother were before 
him! He could not be mistaken. And—why, yes, it 
was—it must be his own old dog Griff, and the pretty 
little girl with golden hair must be his sister. 

It was all a mystery. He gazed and gazed upon the 
sleeping people, recognizing them one by one. There 
was the lord chamberlain, there was his wife, there was 
the lord high admiral, and half a dozen other lords and 
ladies and little pages. 

Again he rubbed his eyes. What made them sleep so 
soundly ? Even the jolly captain, whom he recollected 
well, was fast asleep; so was the steersman, with his 
hand upon the helm. 

He knelt down beside his mother. He shouted: 

It is Florio— 


‘‘Mother, mother! wake up, wake up! 
it is Florio who has come home at last.” 

‘Not that this is exactly home,” he added to himself, 
as he gazed at the wonderful ship. 

But his mother slept on. 

Then he tried the king, and shook him so energetically 


that his crown fell off, but tono purpose. Then he turned 
again to the awning under which the little princess lay in 
a slumber. 

“ Heliotrope,” he said, stooping down and kissing her, 
“wake up, wake up! Florio has come.” 

And at her brother’s kiss the princess opened her eyes 
and gazed dreamily at him. Then she looked down at 
Griff, who also opened his eyes and stretched himself, 
Then she gave a sudden cry of joy : 

‘Florio is come! Florio is come!” 

And Griff barked and wagged his tail vigorously. 

And at the voice of the princess the whole of the sleep- 
ars started up, and the queen asked : ‘‘ Where is the ice- 
berg ?” 

So asked the king. 
© Gone !” 

The sailors gazed in surprise, and thought the vessel 
must have floated into the tropics. The soldiers who had 
shouldered arms now presented them and fired. The 
little pages began to scramble for nuts and oranges, and 
the musicians went on with the tune they had been told 
to play. And Griff gave another loud bark, and gam- 
holed round Prince Florio and the Princess Heliotrope. 
This seemed to recall the king to recollection. 

‘“‘ At twelve beware of the dog!” he said. ‘‘ Oh, Helio- 
trope, thou art lost !’’ 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Prince Florio, advancing ; ‘‘ no 
one is lost, and Iam found and have come home. But 
where in the world are you ?” 

“T don’t know,” muttered the captain. 
cruising about to avoid dogs.” 

“And have got the best dog in the world with you,” 
said the prince. 

‘Griff! Griff ! did you bring him ?” 

“No; I found him asleep under the awaing with He- 
liotrope.” 


The captain could only reply, 


““We are 
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| comes the throne in your hands ? 
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‘“We all went to sleep,” said the king, ‘‘ a 
have been asleep a long time. I feel hungry ; 
some dinner.”’ 

And speedily a great banquet was prepared, an] rations 
were served out to the soldiers and sailors and musicians, 
so that no one should feel hungry, but might do honor to 
Prince Florio. 

“‘And now,” said the king, ‘‘we must think of sailing 
homeward.” 


d we must 
let us have 


Vu. 

So tTHEY sailed, and sailed and sailed, and at last 
reached their own country. As they drew near it the 
captain signaled, and the soldiers fired salutes, and the 
sailors sent up rockets, and the musicians played. But 
in spite of these demonstrations there were no answering 
signals from the royal town. Certainly a crowd had col- 
lected to see the ship with silken sails and gorgeous gild- 
ing come sailing into port. 

The king stepped ashore and gazed around, but, in 
spite of his crown, no one seemed to know him. The 
people clustered round and looked at him as though he 
were some strange foreigner. 

‘* We have never seen you before,” said they. 

‘‘Never seen me before? Why, I am your king; I 
have been absent but a few months. I wert on a cruise 
to keep the princess from danger with dogs.” 

The péople shook their heads. 

Just at that moment a train of royal carriages appeared 
in sight, and the crowd gave a cheer. 

“They know my carriages,” said the king, compla- 
cently, as the carriages dashed up. 

But, behold, they were already occupied. 

The royal carriage made a pause in front of the royai 
group. 

‘‘T have returned to my kingdom,” said the king, ma- 
jestically, to the naw monarch. For he it was. ‘‘ How 
Not the crown, for 


’ 


that I have with me.” 

‘“‘T hold it from my father, who held it from his father, 
who was a distant cousin of the king who went away a 
hundred years ago,” returned the reigning monarch. 

‘*A hundred years ago !—a hundred years !”’ exclaimed 
the king ; ‘‘that is nonsense. I am not yet fifty, and my 
son is eighteen, and my daughter just over twelve. Wa 
left home six months ago, and have returned in the sam. 
vessel in which we started on our cruise.” 

““Why did you go away ?” asked the reigning monarch. 

‘Because of the dogs,” answered the king. 

Then the reigning monarch looked thoughtful. 

“‘Tt must be—and yet it is incredible. There is some 
marvel. Can you, indeed, be the sovereign who banished 
dogs from the capital, and afterward went on a cruise 
with a little daughter ?” 

“*T am that sovereign,” answered the king. 

‘Then I can show you by the state papers and royal 
chronicles that it is rather more than a hundred years 
since you left your kingdom.” 

‘‘ Impossible !” said the king ; ‘‘ but we will accompany 
you to the palace. A hundred years! It is incredible.” 


vu. 


Yes, he knew every inch of the way, in spite of the al- 
terations that had taken place. He was quite at home at 
the palace—things were not very much changed there ; 
there was the tapestry, and the pictures, and—yes, it was 
there! He placed his hand upon an oaken panel in the 
wall, and touched a secret spring; a door opened and 
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revealed a picture of 
and daughter. 

‘** Have you any doubt now ?” asked the king. 

‘* None,” 
awe. 

And it got noised abroad that King Pros- 
pero, who went away a hundred years before, 
and his queen, and the prince and princess, 
were just the same as when they left the 
shores of their native land. But no one 


said the reigning monarch, in 


“*T HAVE RETURNED TO MY KINGDOM, SAID THE KING, 


greeted him — every one looked curiously at him, and 
then slunk away, as if still in doubt. 


‘*My subjects do not know me,” said the king, in a 


broken voice. 

“It is like a city of the dead—there is no spirit in it. 
There are no familiar faces,” said the queen. 

‘Let us found a new colony, and my father shall be 
the king of it,” said Florio. 

“We are as young as ever we were,” said every one— 
** perhaps young- 
er, for that long 
sleep has given 
us new strength. 
We will sail to 
the Green Islets, 
which are far 
more beautiful 


than these re- 
gions.” 

And so they 
did—they sailed 
away. And the 
people on the 
shore watching 
them saw, as 
they supposed, a 
phantom ship 


sail into the sun- 
set. 
But it was no 


uimself, the queen, and their son 
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phantom ship ; and it sailed far away to the fair Green 
Islet country into which the iceberg had splintered, and 
which, since they left it, had become inhabited, and 


there were beautiful houses and gar- 
dens and a splendid palace there. And 
as the king landed the people shouted : 

‘*Welcome to the King of the Green 
Islets! Welcome to the father of the 
sleeping princess !” 

And the little princess said : 

“It has been worth sleeping for to 
find such a country as this, and to have Florio and Griff 


at home once more. 


A QUEER STORY. 


Tue origin of the word ‘‘ queer” is due to Quin. He 
bet one hundred pounds with a nobleman, one evening, 
that, by the next morning at breakfast-time, there would 
be a word in most people’s mouths that was never 
heard before. 
That night, when 
the theatre was 
closed, he got all 
the “supers” 
and others whom 
he had hired, fur- 
nished each with 
a good lump of 
chalk, and in- 
structed one and 
all to go through 
the principal 
streets of London 
and chalk on the 


flags the word 
“Queer.” The 
next morning 
people were 


startled by seeing 
such an unusual 
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sight. Some believed it was significaut of danger—that 
a secret enemy was near, and this was his watchword ; 
so the word went the rounds in a most amazing way. It 
might be said to be not ‘in most people's mouths,” 
but ‘in everybody's mouth.” Quin, of course, won the 


wager. 


THINE ONLY. 
By Surrey Wyatt, 
Cuarrer I.—News From Home. 

“Goxr to the bad? What, Wallingford—Percy Wal- 
lingford! Delamere, you are joking.” 

**"Pon honor, no. Surely, you must have buried your- 
self in some happy valley ‘his age past, Cavanagh, or have 
you discovered an Arcadiv or Utopia in your wanderings 
from which the great w.rid’s doings are austerely ex- 
cluded out of regard for tue interests of good morals? It 
can’t otherwise be possible, in these days of newspapers, 
telegraphs and universal letter-writing, that no whisper 
of what has shaken New York society as it has seldom 
been shaken should be wafted to your ears. Where in 
the world hare you kept yourself these two years ?” 

‘“‘ Pretty much out of it, my boy,” said Cavanagh, with 
a smile which lit up his embrowned, handsome features 
like the sun suddenly bursting out upon a storm-dark- 
ened landscape, and exhaling a vast volume of “ cloudy 
comfort ” as he took his pipe from between his bearded 
lips. 

The twain had met by chance on a Sound steamboat. 
Acquaintances were they—formerly intimates. Cavanagh 


was on his way homeward after a protracted absence—he 


was a restless wanderer always, and those stalwart legs of 
his had stridden pretty much over the four-quarters of 
the globe ; Cecil Delamere, a well-known society man, a 
little finical and a trifle blasé, returning to New York from 
@ business trip ‘‘ down East.” 

They were seated on the lower deck, both smoking, and 

something of their old intimacy was being renewed on the 
score of Cavanagh’s eagerness for home news. For two 
years not a word from New York had he heard, and there 
was at least one thing that he desired, and at the same 
time dreaded, to hear about. 
- The conversation had hovered round this point without 
as yet fairly touching upon it. Delamere, for his part, 
feeling some delicacy about referring to a subject that 
might ¢ause his friend pain ; while the latter feared per- 
haps that he should betray too much concern in asking 
the question which was burning upon his lips. 

“Yes, pretty well out of the world my ‘ truant disposi- 
tion’ has led me,” Cavanagh resumed, after a meditative 
whiff or two. 

**Where have I been ? 
pooth.” 

"y “ The antipodes ?” 
“* Precisely.” 
-4/ “Society has actually missed you, Phil. Do you ap- 
preciate the honor? It isn’t every fellow, you know, who 
ean lay the flattering unction to his soul. The 
monde has been truly inconsolable for the loss of one of 
its brightest ornaments, and even to-day the mention of 
your name in the parlors and drawing-rooms of Murray 
Hill will revivify a languishing conversation. Nothing 
could have been better contrived to keep your memory 
green than your inexplicable disappearance and obstinate 
+ lence as to your whereabouts, my boy. You have be- 
come a social mystery. Charlie Ross But I forbear, 
and will merely add that Dame Rumor hag, been busy 


Doing the antipodes in good 
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| with your name, and has at one and the same time placed 
you in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 

“While, in fact, I have not set foot on the soil of 
either,” laughed Cavanagh. ‘‘ No; everybody does the 
grande toursnowadays. There isn’t an interesting corner 
of Asia left unvisited by the ubiquitous photograph-man ; 
and as for Egypt and the Nile, that dose has been ad. 
ministered ad nauseam to a patient and long-suffering 
public. Hence, I sought fresh fields and pastures new, 
and found ’em in—Patagonia and Polynesia.” 

‘‘And have returned a modern Sinbad, or say a nine- 
| teenth-century Ulysses, with full note-book and crammed 
portfolio, in view of a new volume, I suspect, which is to 
take the literary world by storm, no doubt, and throw in 
the shade your past successes—eh, Phil ?—but prepared 
to hear, I hope, with an equable pulse, that during your 
absence Penelope has——” 

“They are married, then ?” broke in Cavanagh, with» 
quickened respiration. 

‘Helen Roosevelt was married eighteen months ago.” 

This intelligence was not unexpected. Cavanagh had 
long sought to familiarize himself with the idea of Helen 
Roosevelt’s marriage. He knew when he left home two 
years before that the event was inevitable, and that long 
before his foot should again tread his native soil the 
woman he loved and the man whom he fancied he had 
reason to evfppose a dangerous rival would be made one 
flesh. 

A little curious was Delamere as to the manner the an- 
nouncement he had made would be received by his com- 
panion. But even his sharp gaze could not pierce the 
vail of smoke which for the moment circled and eddied 
round Cavanagh’s head. Nor when it lifted was any trace 
of emotion apparent in that individual’s countenance. 

And yet, in that brief space of time, Philip Cavanagh 
had passed through a sharp, fierce, though silent agony 
only less poignant than that of death. 

Helen Roosevelt bad once been his promised wife, ar 
he knew now that he had never ceased to love her. 

Probably not a minute elapsed after Cecil Delamere’s 
last words before Cavanagh spoke again. 

But a crowded lifetime may be re-lived in the duration 
of sixty seconds, as the lightning mirrors a wide and 
varied prospect and impresses every object with vivid dis- 
tinctness on the eye in a single flash ; or, as in the story 
related of Mohammed, who, in the instant only in which 
he held his head under water at the command of the der- 
vish, underwent the experiences and vicissitudes of years. 
And in that brief interval Cavanagh’s thoughts went 
tearing and whirling through space, bridging years and 
spanning oceans, centring at last in a little green valley, 
hemmed in by snow-capped mountains, peak rising above 
peak—perennial Summer blushing in the lap of Winter. 

Perched on a narrow plateau, overlooking the vale, and 
presenting a gentle ascent on one side, a frowning pre- 
cipice on the other, stands a little rustic pavilion. 

Perilously fragile does the structure appear, clinging 
as if in desperation to the edge of the cliff, and looking 
dizzily down that fearful escarpment of jagged rock, 
sheer 300 feet, upon the tumbling torrent below, seeming 
only awaiting the first fierce gale to be torn from its frail 
tenure and hurled into the yawning gulf. 

Romantic and picturesque the situation certainly is ; 4 
view to entrance the soul of poet and painter stretching 
wide on either hand ; the thatched, over-topping roofs and 
protruding windows of a little Swiss village, huddled in 
the valley, lending the element of human interest to the 
whole. 

On a bench within the pavilion is seated a young gitl, 
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who, with but little stretch of fancy, one might take to 
be the presiding goddess of the place ; in stature, grace- 
fulness and youthful beauty, she indeed realizes the poet's 
description of : 


“A daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 


A sketch-book lies neglected on the floor at her feet. 
If she possesses the skill for transferring to paper a scene 
so beautiful as that which is spread out before her, cer- 
tainly now is the auspicious moment to seize upon, with 
the afternoon sun painting its warm touches on mountain, 
meadow and stream. 

But the girl has no thought of sketching. In her hand 
she holds a sheet of note-paper, on which are traced what 
appears to be several verses written in a masculine hand. 

The interest with which she peruses these lines, her 
cheeks’ warm flush, her gently heaving bosom, and the 
soft radiance of her eyes, betoken her complete abstrac- 
tion. 

While she is thus pleasurably absorbed, conning over 
and over again some honeyed phrasa, weaving, it may be, 
a golden thread of her own delicious fancies amidst the 
flowery web, 2 young man has been toiling up the zigzag 
pathway, and unheard and unnoticed now steals softly to 
her side. 

A sketch-book, too, has he, destined, however, not to be 
opened that day. 

“Why, Philip—Mr. Cavanagh ! 
here and I not perceive you ?” 

She says this while confusedly seeking to conceal in her 
bosom the missive which has given her such a perilously 
sweet delight. 


the tell-tale paper ; moreover, her artless words and sweet 
confusion have betrayed to him a secret infinitely more 
precious than ever haunted the sleeping or waking visions 
of sage or alchemist. 


“You are not offended at my—my presumption, 
Helen ?” 

Presumption !—Offended ! 

She does not repeat the words ; she only looks them, 
with a meaning in her lustrous eyes, before the golden 
lashes drop under his ardent gaze, which no lover could 


misinterpret. Presently, glancing up at him, half-shyly: 

“How came you to remember that it was my birthday, 
Philip ?” 

“How, rather, could I forget it, Helen ?” 

“You mean because I happen to have been born on the 
Fourth of July.” . 

“Possibly the coine‘dence may have assisted me to re- 
collect it,” he answered, affecting to be a little nettled at 
her willful misconstruction of his words. 

She looked up, quickly, pursing up her lips, and then 
both burst ont into a merry peal of laughter. 

“Your verses are—are beautiful, Philip,” she said, pre- 
sently. ‘‘I—I didn’t know that you were a poet as well 
aga painter. You can't imagine how astonished I was to 
find this here, where we have passed so many pleasant 
hours. Ah, it is not the least of my birthday gifts, andT 
shall keep it as long—-as long asTlive. Why, of course, I 
shall! Girls always keep such things. And to think that 
for once in my life I am celebrating my birthday without 
the usual accompaniment of cannon and bells, and horns 
and fire-crackers, so far away among these Swiss mount- 
sins! Ah, I shall never think of the ‘glorious Fourth’ 
gain without associating with it this peaceful spot—the 


giant mountains, the sleeping valley and, over all, this | lingfords, Delamere. 


lovely sky, this perfect sunset.” 


How did you ever get | where they are, or of blindly groping for the path down- 
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Not spoken all at once was this, but at intervals, in 
answer to a question now and then, or to her lever’s 
tender, half-doubting looks. 

He sat down beside her. They gazed long and in 
silence at the enchanting landscape. The sketch-books 
lay untouched, unheeded. ‘The soft twilight came, lin- 
gered and faded. 

At length Philip rouses himself with a start. 

‘* Ah, the mist! We must return to the hotel, Helen. 
Your people will already have become alarmed.” 

‘‘Oh, we must not be caught in the mist, Philip ! How 
stealthily it creeps along! And this place is very danger- 
ous after nightfall. How cold it is growing !” 

She shivers slightly, and he wraps a shawl round her, 
his hand lingering caressingly about her, upon her 
graceful shoulders, her rounded arms, and then gently 
glides around her waist. 

The outlines of the mountains grow dim. Already the 
valley is blotted out, with here and there a light gle.m- 


| ing faintly through the vapory vail. 


Slowly, stealthily the mist creeps on—on. ‘lhe height 
upon which they stand, the surrounding landscape, seem 
slowly sinking beneath a waveless, fathomless, limitless 
sea. 

At last, but none too soon, they awake to a sense of the 
threatening peril. A moment more, and they will be en- 
veloped in the treacherous fog, with the choice either of 
passing a night of dangerous, perhaps fatal, exposure 


| . . a . . 
| ward, with nine chances out of ten of pitching headlong 


over the precipice. 
“Oh, Philip, Iam so frightened !” the girl cries, aud 


; | clings frantically to him. 
But the young fellow has already seen and recognized | 


She has heard from the villagers frightful tales of in. 
cautious or incredulous tourists who had been caught in 


| the mountain mist, and paid for their recklessness and 


| ‘know every foot of the way. 
| are safe, and here it is. 


| 
| 
| 


skepticism with their lives. 

‘Trust to me, my. darling,” he answers, reassuringly. 
Once in the path, and we 
You are not displeased with my 
foolish verses, Helen ?” 

This last he says only when the danger is past, and 
they are parting at the hotel. 

‘*They are not foolish verses! You shall not call them 
so! Did I not say that I should never part with them ? 
And do you think I would treasure foolish things ?” 

‘And you—you will be mine, "Helen dear ?—mine 
only ?” 

‘Thine only, Philip !” 

* * 


x * 


Boy.and girl lovers then ; later, as man and woman, 
lovers still—fond, devoted lovers. And then fell upon 
their love a sudden blight, born of a moment’s doubt. a 
hasty word and a sharp retort ; and then complete, inic- 
concilable estrangement. 

And now Helen Roosevelt is a wife—bitterest of all, tle 
wife of Perey Wallingtord. 

CHAPTER Ii. 
DANGER AHEAD, 

SuppeNnty made aware of his companion's inquisiti:» 
scrutiny, Cavanagh roused himself from the reverie i: 
which he had passed in rapid review this happiest ep:- 
sode of his life, and with admirably assumed indifference, 
said : 

‘*Of course T had discounted your news about the Wal- 
The engagement was announced 
before I left home, you know. A match eminently 
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eT 
fitting, I should have said, but for what you hinted just | Cavanagh. She would scarcely thank you for them. Her 
now of Wallingford. Rich, popular, married but so short happiness can in no way be affected by poor Percy's mis- 
a time to—to a charming and beautiful woman, and going | conduct.” 
to the bad, you say, already ?” “‘Good heavens! They have not separated ?” 
‘*Not going—gone,” said Delamere. ‘** They were never married !” 
“‘Indeed! For Helen’s sake, I grieve to hear it.” ** What do you say ?” cried Cavanagh, almost bounding 
**Oh, you may dispense with all regrets on that score, | from his chair. 


A VISION OF LONG AGO. 


WHEN the bright stars came out last night 
And the dew lay on the flowers, 

I had a vision of delight 
A dream of bygone hours. 


Those hours that came and fled so fast, 
Of pleasure or of pain; 

As phantoms rose from out the past 
Before my eyes again. 


With beating heart did I behold 
A train of joyous hours, 

Lit with the radiant light of old, 
And, smiling, crown'd with flowers. 


3 ind some were hours of childish 
i sorrow, 
A mimicry of pain, - 
’ That through their tears looked tor & 
& morrow 
They knew rust smile again. 


Those hours of hope, that long’d for 
life, : \ 
And wish'd their part begur, my - ) 
And ere the summons to the atrife, . ‘ oe inna ag anes 
Dream’d that the fleld was won. i \ \ coe etncens f = 
%\ \ t And anxious hours of fear and care 


I knew the echo of their voice, Bound by an iron chain. 
The starry crowns they wore; . % 
The vision made my soul rejoice | SiN Dim shadows came, of lonely hours, ya 
With the old thrill of yore | That shunn’d the light of day; >. ' 
ss ‘. And in the opening smile of flowers 


I knew the perfume of their flowers: W Saw only quick decay. 


The glorious shining rays fe «Calm hours, that sought the starry skies 
Around these happy, smiling hours j For heavenly lore, were there; 
Were lit in bygone days. : With folded hands and earnest eyes, 
I knew the hours of prayer. 


~ 
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SARA | . Stern hours, that darken’d the sun’s light, 


AWN: - 


Heralds of coming woes, 
With trailing wings, before my sight 
From the dim past arose. 


As each dark vision pass’d and spoke, 
I prayed it to depart; 

At each some buried sorrow woke 
And stirr’d within my heart. 


Until these hours of pain and care 
Lifted their tearful eyes, 

Spread their dark pinions in the air, 
And pass'd into the skies. 
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** At the very last moment she threw him over,”’ pur- 
sued Delamere. ‘An old trick of Helen Roosevelt’s, 
Phil,” with a look that very plainly said, ‘‘ You know how 
it is yourself, my boy.” 

“The rights and wrongs of lovers’ quarrels are rarely 
published to the world,”’ said Cavanagh, coldly, but with 
visible effort. ‘‘ Undoubtedly she had good and suffi- 
cient reasons for breaking the engagement.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” retorted Delamere, dryly, ‘‘since in 
Jess than three months afterward she married—I will not 
say a man, but—a million /” 

** And the world—our world—applauded the wisdom of 
her choice,” said Cavanagh, with a tinge of cynicism in 
Jook and tone. Delamere shrugged his shoulders. 

** As a matter of course, particularly since Wallingford 
was unlucky enough to lose the bulk of his property— 
@ sufficient explanation for the rupture, most people 
thought. If she loved him, if she had passed her word 
to marry him, it was not in Helen Roosevelt's nature to 
break with any man on such a miserable pretext!” said 
Cavanagh, slowly ; but he said it more as if speaking to 
himself— more as if in response to some new thought 
suddenly suggested to his mind, than in answer to 
Delamere’s words. 

** As you say, Cavanagh, the true inwardness of lovers’ 
qzarrels is usually known to themselves alone,’ said 
Delamere. ‘‘ Possibly there may be another explanation 
of the affair.” 

Struck by some peculiarity in his tone, Cavanagh gave 
an eager, questioning look. 

‘‘Suppose, now, that Wallingford, believing in the 
aphorism that all is fair in love, should have resorted to 
a somewhat threadbare, but still effective, artifice to rid 
himself of the only rival he feared. Suppose, then, that 
the lady, in a reckless moment, yields to his solicitations, 
enforced by those of her father, who seems to have had 
some reason for preferring Wallingford to any one else for 
a son-in-law, and agrees to marry him, but at the eleventh 
hour suddenly discovers that she was the victim of a 
trick, and had been led innocently to give mortal offense 
to the lover of her choice.” 

A muttered oath, a hoarse cry, and a furious despairing 
gesture from Cavanagh, as he sprang to his feet, inter- 
rupted the speaker, who hastily added : 

“A mere supposition, remember, Phil—a figment of 
my own brain.” 

‘* The truth, nevertheless,” said the other. ‘‘I feel it— 
know it now! Oh, fool, idiot, that I have been!” And 
then subduing his emotion he asked, abruptly : ‘‘ How 
did Wallingford lose his money ?” 

“Thereby hangs a tale. He was drawn into a‘ corner’ 
by Roosevelt pere—a corner that Roosevelt and others 
were putting up on some stock—what it was I don’t re- 
collect ; but it was a sure thing, a regular dead open-and- 
shut, of course! ‘ Roosevelt’s luck,’ you know used to 
be a proverbial phrase on the Street. You haven't for- 
gotten the ten-strike he made on ‘Central’ four or five 
years ago—a clear half-million ‘twas said. It was the same 
time that old Toby Heckman got so badly bitten. You 
remember Heckman ? Well, Toby swore he would have 
Roosevelt's scalp, and he had been on the warpath ever 
since. At last his chance came. Somehow he got wind 
of what his old enemy was up to, and quietly laid an am- 
bush for him. The upshot of it was, the Ring was broken, 
tle ‘ corner’ smashed, and Roosevelt, Wallingford & Com- 
pany went under. But the strangest and most incompre- 
hensible thing about it all is, that Heckman not only got | 
Roosevelt’s scalp, as he phrased it, but he got—his 
daughter besides |” 


| 
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‘*His danghter! Helen? Good God! You can never 
mean that she married ——” 

‘Heckman ? Precisely. Old enough to be her father, 
A low, coarse, vulgar brute, with not an idea apart from 
money-getting, and with a reputation bordering, to say 
the least, on the hazy.” 

**Oh, it was scandalous—shameful !” cried Cavanagh. 

“But he could give her the dower of a princess royal,” 
pursued the other, ‘‘ and set Roosevelt pére upon his feet 
again, and they do say that was the quid pro quo. Hovw- 
ever that may be, the late foes found good and sufficient 
cause for burying the hatchet, apparently, and Helen 
Roosevelt’s hand sealed and confirmed the compact. 
There were some curious rumors afloat, and quite an 
esclandre ensued, Heckman and Wallingford, encounter- 
ing each other on the Street, and actually coming to blows, 
in which Toby came off second best, and bore, ’tis said, 
the marks of Percy’s cane for many a day afterward ?” 

“And what has become of Wallingford ?” 

““Vanished! No one has seen him for a year past. 
He went down rapidly—facilis est descensus Averni, you 
know. The quote is rather musty, but it’s quite pat in 
the present instance. Losing the woman he loved—and 
it’s no mere figure of speech to say that he worshiped the 
very grouud she walked on—was mad for her if ever man 
went mad for a woman—losing her was the finishing 
stroke to his misfortunes. He took to play, to drink— 
worse even, until, as I say, he disappeared. ButI’ve ex- 
hausted my budget, old fellow, and as to-morrow’s the 
‘glorious Fourth,’ and Iam in for a hard day’s work of it, 
I’ve a ‘ notion,’ as the Down-easters say, to ‘turn in.’” 

But Cavanagh detained him to ask one more question— 
a question that had risen repeatedly to his lips. 

““Mrs. Heckman? Oh, you need fear no chance of 
stumbling upon her in New York. She resides con- 
stantly abroad—never has crossed the pond since the 
wedding-journey—queening it on the Continent, as sh 
used to do here; her beauty, style and coquetries, ’tis 
said, setting the men by the ears, and keeping Heckman 
in a perpetual fume. He dotes on her, is madly jealous, 
and leads anything but a quiet life. He can’t keep away 
from the Street, and has too many interests here that de- 
mand supervision ; nor, on the other hand, dare he leave 
the beauteous Helen—and Neil Vernon, who lately met 
her in Europe, says she is lovelier and gayer than ever— 
to her own devices forlong. So that, with a voice urging 
one way, and uxoriousness the other, poor Toby is in a con- 
stant whirl of translocation, and has come to be about as 
familiar an object on a Cunarder as her skipper himself. 
But what the deuce is all this row about ?” he added, as 
a succession of deafening whistles from the boat they 
were on, and which were being answered apparently from 
every point of the compass, was now forced on their at- 
tention. 

‘“* Fog-signals I judge,” said Cavanagh. 
and see.” 


“Let us go up 


CHAPTER III. 
A FOGGY NIGHT. 

Ir was nearly midnight as the two proceeded to the 
main deck. The air was chilly, and most of the passen- 
gers had sought their staterooms, but numbers were still 
congregated in the saloons and about the deck.: 

Over the Sound a heavy fog had risen, while Cavanagh 
and Delamere had been engaged in their conversation 
below, and now, as they stood leaning against the aft- 
railing, a blank wall of gray vapor surrounded the steam- 
boat, through which, now and then, only the lights of 
passing vessels could be dimly seen, 
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‘‘There’s no such thing as sleeping with this infernal 
din in one’s ears,” said Delamere, referring to the harsh 
clamor of the whistles, which continued to shriek forth 
their discordant notes. ‘‘We’re in, for a night of it, I 
suspect, and may as well see it out here as to go to bed. 
Egad, I shan’t be fit for duty to-morrow, that’s sure !” 

Delamere was something of a sybarite, it will be seen ; 
as for Cavanagh, he was too old a traveler to allow any- 
thing but a sense of danger to interfere with his slum- 
bers; but, perhaps, his trained instinct now subtly 
warned him of approaching peril, for he signified his in- 
tention of keeping his friend company. 

‘‘Rither the master of this boat is perfectly sure of his 
route,” he said, presently, as at the moment they passed 
under the bows of a large ship, ‘‘ or he is a blockhead for 
driving ahead at this rate of speed through such a fog. 
We are making at the least twelve knots an hour, and 
that last was rather too close a call not to be heeded.” 

While he was yet speaking his companion suddenly laid 
his hand on his arm and drew him under the shadow of 
the cabin-wall. 

Wondering at the action, but instinctively yielding to 
it, Cavanagh followed the direction of the other’s gaze, 
and saw two men, who were seemingly engaged in an an- 
imated conversation, slowly approaching the entrance to 
the saloon, 

In one, who was somewhat shabbily dressed, but still 


with a certain pretension to gentility, a man of twenty- | 


eight or thirty, and who, to judge by the expression of 
his face, had sounded the deeps and shallows of life, and 
had found nothing but disaster in the experience, he re- 
cognized, despite the ravages of dissipation, his former 
rival, Perey Wallingford. 

His wild manner and gestures indicated that he was 
laboring under some high excitement, or was, perhaps, 
intoxicated. 

His companion was a coarse;featured, ill-looking man 
of sixty ; his gray hair and bowed form made him appear 
even older, and with an obsequious manner, that failed to 
conceal the look of sly, covert malice, which seemed to 
be the habitual expression of his ferret-like eyes. 

“ Ha !—coward !” cried Cavanagh, as Wallingford all at 
once was seen to raise his clinched fist, as if about to 
strike the other. 

‘“Tt’s no quarrel of yours, Cavanagh,”’ whispered Dela- 
mere, holding back his impetuous friend by main force, 
as he was about to rush forward to interpose. ‘‘ Look 
well at the old man—of all strange coincidences, this is 
surely the strangest !—it is old Toby himself!” 

“Heckman ?” demanded Cavanagh, instinctively sinking 
back in the shadow, and looking with keen interest at the 
broker, who had cringed away to avoid the blow, at the 
same time appearing to utter some conciliatory words, for 
his interlocutor lowered his arm, and turning, but still 
with a menacing gesture, exclaimed, in tones audible to 
the two listeners, ‘‘ Remember, then, what I have said,” 
entered the cabin, 

“‘There’s mischief afoot,” said Delamere ; ‘‘ Walling- 
ford is bent on some madman’s caprice, or I’m mistaken. 
Wait here a moment, Phil. I know old Toby well, and 
will get at the bottom of it.” 

The broker yet stood where Wallingford had left him, 
aimlessly rubbing his hands together, and altogether the 
very picture of helpless terror, as Delamere accosted him. 

Cavanagh saw them exchange a few words, and then 
Delamere abruptly came back. There was a singularly 
anxious look on his face as he said : 

“Heckman returned from abroad in the Cunarder that 
arrived in Boston this morning. He on:> just now en- 
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countered Wallingford—a singular chance happening, 
Phil, which has made you three fellow cade !—who 
has frightened him by some vague threats, the nature of 
which I could not quite make out. He wanted to keep 
me by him asa sort of bodyguard, I suspect, to protect 
him from some violence which he evidently has cause to 
apprehend from Wallingford. I could scarcely forbear 
laughing in his face, but recommended him to commnni- 
cate his fears to the officers of the boat, and so left him.” 

‘Is Mrs. Heckman with her husband ?” Cavanagh in- 
quired, with a brave effort to speak indifferently, but 
making an utter failure of it. 

Before Delamere could reply there «ame the sound of 
excited voices from the saloon, und almost on the instant 
a lady rushed out on <leck, closely pursued by & man 
who, to the horror of all who witnessed the spectacle, 
brandished a knife in his upraised Land, while the dia- 
bolical look his face wore made it impossible to mistake 
his deadly purpose. 

It was Philip Cavanagh who alone seemed to retain his 
presence of mind, who flung himself between the lady 
and her assailant. 

What might have ensued cannot be told, for at that 
critical moment a new cause of terror made itself appa- 
rent to all who were gathered there ; and stout hearts 
stood still, and bronzed faces blanched as, simultaneously 
with an electrical cry from the startled lookout, from out 
of the darkness loomed up the huge hull of a ship bear- 

| ing down on the steamboat at full speed. 

There followed 1 moment of horrified suspense, then a 
terrific crash, as if earth itself had been rent in twain, and 
in the midst of the terror and confusion that ensued, with 
shrieks of frightened men and wails of women and chil- 
dren, ringing out upon the midnight air, a sudden dark- 
ness fell. The shock had extinguished every light. 

But almost on the instant, as if to give additional 
horror to the scene, tongues of living flame leaped 
upward and fiercely seized upon the rigging, the boats— 
on every object that could feed their fiery greed. 

At the moment of the impending collision, Cavanagh 

| instinctively turned to the lady whom he had rescued, 
and who stood beside him, looking not at her late assailant, 
not at that other hideous danger which every second drew 
nearer and nearer, but at the man who had interposed his 
timely aid to save her from a madman's vengeance—look- 
ing, with clasped hands and arms extended toward him, 
her lips moving, but vainly seeking to syllable his name. 
and with a world of gratitude, entreaty, tenderness in her 
swimming eyes. 

An instant only she stood thus, the next she flew to 
him, clinging with her arms around his neck, forgetting 
that she was a wife, unconscious that her husband was 
close at hand, or that a madman, armed and at liberty, 
was gnashing his teeth at the sight, and preparing to take 
swift and sure vengeance, with none now to prevent. 

Then came that fearful crash, and, in a breath almost, 
that stanch vessel was a shattered, sinking wreck. 

‘‘Save me, Philip !—oh, save me!” 

And as he feels her clinging arms about him, even in 
that awful moment another scene rushes upon his 
memory, when those same arms clung frantically to him 
for protection, and almost involuntarily he repeats the 
self-same words, which then reassured her, ‘‘ Trust to me, 
my darling !” adding, ‘‘I will save you, Helen, or die 
with you !” 

Somehow, but in what manner neither could have told, 
those two found themselves struggling together in the 
water. his arms ever upholding her, his voice sustaining 
her sinking courage with hopeful, cheering words. 
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Throughout 
that long and 
damal night 
be held her 
upon his 
breast, drift- 
ing on some 
floating frag- 
ment of the 
wreck, where 
he knew not, 
perchance felt 
no care, 60 
that never 
again he 
might know 
the bitter 
pang of sepa- 
ration from 
her. 

The morn- 
ing, breaking 
slowly, found 
them still en- 
compassed by the fog, and ever drifting on—on. 
quietly she had lain now for hours ! 
stillness merely slumber ? 

He looked down fearfully, tremblingly, into the dear 
face nestled upon his breast, and found ‘ser looking at 
him so trustingly, so lovingly, that he saw her heart had 
cast out its every fear. 

“I am no longer frightened, Philip,” she softly whis- 
pered, as if in answer to his thoughts, her hand stealing 
into his. ‘‘You will guide me safely through the mist. 
See how it creeps along the mountain-side! But I have 
no fears now, for did you not tell me you knew every step 
of the way ? Ah, you shall not call them foolish verses ! 
I shall always keep them—always—always !” 

And then he knew that she singularly confused the 


How 


Was this peaceful 
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present with the past, and fancied that he still was 
guiding her through the mountain mist. 

She spoke again—but hours again had passed—and 
spoke so faintly that he had to bend his head closely to 
her lips to catch the murmured words : 

“My birthday, Philip—the Fourth of July, is it not? I 
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never thought 
again to spend 
it thus, in 
your dear 
arms !” 

‘“‘No more 
to be parted, 
my darling !” 
he answered, 
looking hope- 
lessly over the 
blank waste 
of waters, and 
yet with a 
strange feel- 
ing of resig- 
nation that 
was near akin 
to joy, “for 
now, at least, 
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only, Philip !” 
He gathered her closer to his heart as those last faint 
words fell from her dying lips. And so they drifted on. 


LIFE ON THE SURFACE OF THE 
OCEAN. 


By H. N. Mosetey, M.A., F.R.S, 


Aut of us are more or less familiar with the abundance 
of the living things which inhabit the seacoast, and with 
the variety of their forms. There are few, indeed, who 
have not "gazed with wonder into a rock-pool at low 
tide and admired the brilliant clusters of sea anemones, 
the bright red star-fish, the darting prawns, crawling 
crabs, and the little fish sheltering under the weed. 

At all events, if such things have not become well 
known to us in their natural abodes, we have daily op- 
portunities of studying their 
habits and appearance at 
leisure in our aquariums. 
But it is only the inhabitants 
of the shores with which we 
thus become acquainted, and 
we might be apt to suppose 
that such animals fairly re- 
presented the fauna of the 
ocean generally — that the 
main mass of living things by 
which the ocean is inhabited 
is of similar habit, clinging to 
the shores or the bottom, and 
adapted in structure for such existence. Such, however, 
is not the case ; the surface water of the oceans, which cover 
in area nearly three-fourths (seven-elevenths) of the surface 
of the globe, teem with life, being crowded almost every- 
where with peculiar vegetable and animal forms, which are 
specially modified to lead a free floating or actively swim- 
ming existence on the high seas, and which in actual 
numbers of individuals probably far surpass all other 
living things found on the earth, whether at the sea bot- 
toms or on the land surfaces. These peculiar ocean-living 
plants and animals are technically termed pelagic (Greek, 
Pelagos, ocean), or oceanic, and constitute the pelagic flora 
and fauna. 
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With pelagic plants and animals those who stay at home 
or merely make short voyages have little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted. Now and then, after stormy 
weather, some few of these animals are cast upon the 
shores, and there may be found there such objects as the 
blue shells of the beautiful pelagic snail Janthina, the 
Equorea Forbesiana, or the floating bladders of the Por- 
tuguese man-of-war, which sometimes explode under the 
feet of the walker on the sands. When washed ashore, 
however, the pelagic animals become at once mere 
wrecks. Their bodies are excessively perishable, and 
they collapse and shrivel up immediately they cease to 

be supported by the 
surrounding water. 

There are, neverthe- 
less, some places at 
which the majority of 
pelagic animals, owing 
to peculiar circum- 
stances, can be caught 
near shore in abund- 
ance, and examined at 
leisure by the naturalist 
on terra firma. Fore- 
most among such lo- 
calities stand oceanic 
islands ; such, for ex- 
ample, as Madeira, 
where most important 
investigations into the 
structure and life-his- 
tory of very many such 
animals have been 
made by the learned 
Professor Haeckel, of 
Jena,and which is much 
resorted to by other na- 
turalists for the same 
purpose. 

Oceanic islands stand, of course, in the midst of the 
area occupied by the pelagic fauna. Other productive 
localities occur in narrow straits, where there are constant 
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currents which carry the pelagic animals through them 
from the open seas. The Straits of Messina thus afford a 
rich harvest to the naturalist, and similarly some of the 
sea-passages in the Philippine Islands were found by us 
during the cruise of H.M.S. Challenger to fill our nets 
with pelagic prey as the tidal current ebbed and flowed 
through them. 

It is, however, reserved for those who go on long 
voyages and spend months or years upon the ocean, to 
realize fully the vast abundance of pelagic life. It is truly 
astonishing, during a sail of two or three days on end, to 
see whenever one glances at the sea surface the whole 
area thickly set with small masses of jelly, which, as a 
naturalist, one knows to be the compound organisms 
called Radiolarians. The whole surface of the sea, far 
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and wide, in some regions, appears full of these organisms 
drifting about, in some places scattered, but nowhere 
more than a foot apart, and in other places clustered to- 
gether densely in long, stream-like bands. 

To catch the pelagic animals and plants a simple net, 
called a tow-net, is used. It is a conical-shaped bag net 
of fine gauze or bunting, stretched at the mouth on a 
hoop of iron wire : in fact, very like a butterfly-net with- 
out a handle. The net is towed slowly through the water, 
and gathers all that comes in its way. It is then drawn 
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in and turned inside out, an muslin bottom is washed 
in a globe full of fresh sea-water. It is a wondrous sight, 
indeed, to see, after a good catch, the immense variety of 
living things which, thus being washed off the inside of 
the net, are set free swimming in the bowl, some minute, 
scarcely visible, some large, some darting violently about, 
others leisurely swimming; others, again, floating pas- 
sively in the eddies in the bowl. If it be dark some 
gleam brightly with phosphorescent light. We will con- 
sider first some of the pelagic plants, and then have a 
look at some of the animals. 

The sea surface in many regions is crowded with veget- 
able life. Everywhere in the ocean amongst the contents 
of the tow-net are to be found living diatoms, lowly or- 
ganized plants, allied to ordinary sea-weeds, but consist- 
ing mostly of single microscopical cells. These cells 
have each a coating of flinty matter, which is marked all 
over with beautiful symmetrical patterns. Diatoms are 
hence well known to all who possess a microscope, being 
the most beautiful objects to be observed by means of 
this instrument. They inhabit fresh waters as well as 
gait, and the shores and sea bottoms in shallow water as 
well as the open oceans. They are especially numerous 
on the sea surface in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
where they are so abundant as to tint the water and color 
the ice on to which they are washed up of an olive-yellow 
hue. 

In tropical waters another lowly organized plant, allied 
to the diatoms, but without any hard, flinty coating to its 
cells, abounds. When it is present in quantity the water 
looks as if it were full of minute fragments of chopped 
hay. The minute plants causing this appearance, when 
examined with the microscope, are found to consist of 
brown faggots of minute threads, each thread made up of 
a row Of little cells. In some species the threads are not 
joined together in faggots. but massed in little rounded 
tufts, with the threads all pointing outward. These 
plants belong to the genus Trichodesmium (hair bundles). 
When tracts of the sea, lighted up by the sunlight, are 
passed through -which are full of this plant, the water, 
when looked down into from the deck of a ship, appears 
as if full of glittering particles of mica, so strongly is the 
light reflected from the minute bundles of which the 
plant consists. In some tropical seas the whole surfaee 
cf the water, far and wide for hundreds of miles, is dis- 
colored brown with this plant, and a strong smell arises 
from the water, like that from a weedy pond. So abund- 
ant is Trichodesmium in some:seas, that one of the ex- 
planations of the name of the Red Sea is that the term 
was derived from the discoloration of the water by vast 
quantities of one species of it. 

But besides these microscopic plants there are other 
much larger ones which are pelagic. 

The well-known Sargasso Sea is filled with the large 
tufts of a seaweed, not very unlike the common yellow- 
brown slimy weed, covered with little bladders (Fucus 
vesiculosus), which grows so abundantly on our shores. 
The weed of the Sargasso Sea, Sargassum bacciferum 
(berry-bearing) is so named from its bearing all over little 
spherical bladders, which act as floats and support it in 
the water. On many tropical coasts this Gulf-weed grows 
attached to rocks, but in the open ocean it lives, grows 
and multiplies, floating freely hither and thither with the 
current or wind. When thus living free it is of a most 
brilliant yellow color, which contrasts most beautifully 
with the deep blue of the open ocean. Other seaweeds 
grow floating freely in other parts of the world. 

Were it not for the abundance of vegetable life in the 
surface waters of the ocean, there would be very little 
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animal life there, since all animal life is eventually de- 
pendent on that of plants. 

Let us now consider some of the pelagic animals. 
Nearly all the common animals which we spoke of as 
familiar in rock-pools on our coasts have representatives 
which live free, floating far away from land ; but these 
representatives are all modified in some way or other, to 
suit their pecular pelagic life. ‘Thus, there are even 
pelagic sea anemones. 

The sea anemones of the coast, it is well known, cling 
to the rocks by means of a broad, flat, adhesive dise ; we 
have all of us pulled them off their supports to put them 
in aquariums, and know what the disc is like. In the 
pelagic anemones the edges of this dise are brought to- 
gether, and the disc itself is formed into an air-chamber. 
by means of which the anemones float base uppermost at 
the surface. The Challenger found numbers of such 
anemones floating on the surface, near the Virgin Islands, 
West Indies. 

There are similarly pelagic worms. They swim with 
great rapidity, and are like nearly all other pelagic ani- 
mals, perfectly transparent and glass-like in appearance. 
By being so transparent the pelagic animals are protected 
from enemies of all kinds, from oceanic birds, fish and 
turtles, It is almost impossible to see most of them in 
the water, when peering into it from a small boat ; they 
are only descried when turned out of the net into the 
bowl ; even then the pelagic worms are difficult enough 
to see. No doubt pelagic animals have become thus 
transparent through the action of natural selection. Some 
of them cannot manage to do without some part of their 
organs being opaque; in these cases they have such 
organs most usually colored brown, to resemble the float- 
ing seaweed, and so escape observation. Those that are 
not colored brown are mostly of a beautiful blue color, to 
match the color of the sea, and thus hide themselves. 

Many of the pelagic animals are like the floating ane- 


| mones and worms, animals which have apparently sprung 


in comparatively recent times from ancestors which lived 


| in the waters of the shores or on dry land, and which have 


become modified in more or less unimportant particulars 
of their structure to adapt them to pelagic existence. 
Many other inhabitants of the ocean surfaces, on the 
other hand, have no immediate relatives inhabiting the 
coast waters. The groups which they compose are pela- 
gic only, and have evidently lived for vast periods of 
time an oceanic existence. Such a group are the Ptero- 
pods, for example. These are small mollusca, distantly 
allied to the common snail, more nearly to the cuttle-fish, 
but forming a group quite apart from the rest of the Mol- 
lusea. They are most beautiful animals—the butterflies 
of the ocean. They are all small, mostly under a half or 
a quarter of an inch in length ; they have a pair of wing- 
like fins attached to their heads, by means of which they 
swim with great rapidity, flapping the fins as a butterfly 
does its wings. It is astonishing to see one dart round a 
glass globe when set free from the towing-net. Most of 
them have their bodies inclosed in beautiful transparent 
shells, from which the wings are protruded for swimming, 
and into which they are drawn back when danger threatens. 
These animals in the Arctic seas are so abundant as to 
form the food of whalebone whales. 

Another group of animals which is entirely pelagic is 
the Siphonophora. These are compound colonies, made 
up, as in the case Of coral trees, to which they are allied, 
of numerous animals joined together in one mass for 
mutual benefit. Some members of the colony act as 
swimming organs, and propel the whole mass through 
the water ; others catch the food and deliver it again to 


another set, whose sole function is to digest it and nour- 
ish themselves and the whole colony ; other members, 
again, produce and rear the young, being the nurses of 
the colony ; whilst others, again, protect the colony from 
enemies by means of batteries of stinging organs. There 
is a great variety of kinds of these curious compound 
colonies of animals, the Siphonophora. The various ani- 
mals composing each colony are joined intimately to- 
gether in a single continuous jelly-like mass. In some 
the swimming members of the colonies are very active 
indeed, and by their means each colony darts about with 
great rapidity through the water. 

Some of the colonies are supported at the surface of the 
water by means of a large float, beneath which hang the 
various members composing them. The Portuguese Man- 
of-War (Physalia ubiculus) is one of these. In the accom- 
panying figure of this animal is seen the bladder-like float 
above, whilst beneath are a series of flask-shaped objects. 
These are the larger animals of the colony, which devour 
the food and digest it. At the tips of the flasks are 
situated the mouths. Above the bases of the flask, close 
under the float, is seen a fringe hanging down. This is 
composed of numerous very simple animals, which catch 
the colony’s food. Some of them hang down as long 
threads, which threads are full of the stinging cells al- 
ready referred to, and the effects of which many bathers 
know too well. 

The Gulf-weed of the Sargasso Sea is inhabited by a 
fauna peculiar to itself, all the animals composing which 
are specially adapted to their life amongst it. They are 
all colored, for purposes of protection and concealment, 
exactly like the weed itself. The peculiar shrimps and 
prawns which swarm in the weed are of exactly the same 


shade of yellow as it, and they have irregular glistening 
white markings on their backs, which exactly match 
white shelly incrustations formed abundantly on the weed 


by microseopic compound animals. Some of the animals 
resemble the older, browner pieces of weed, and nestle 
amongst it; others, the younger and yellower pieces. 
There is a small, stumpy-looking fish which lives amongst 
the weed, and clings on to it by means of curious long 
arm-like fore-fins. It makes a nest of the weed, binding 
together a globular mass of it as big as a Dutch cheese by 
means of long, sticky gelatine strings, which it forms for 
the purpose, and in the centre of the nest it deposits its 
eggs. Such nests are common objects amongst the weed. | 
This little fish is called Antennarius. Itis covered all over 
with curious projecting outgrowths, which are branched at 
the ends, and which resemble very much small tips of the | 
branches of seaweed. The fish itself is of the same color as 

the weed, mottled with white spots, and when in its singular 

fashion it clings to a branch of weed in the water with its 

long fore-fins, much as a frog holds on to weed in a pond 

with its arms, it is very difficult indeed to detect it, so 

closely does it resemble the object on which it rests. 

This fish is adapted only to live amongst the weed. 
is a very feeble = and, if it gets washed away 
from its home, drifts before the current. It is sometimes 
thus found on the shores of Great Britain, though a tropi- 
cal fish, having been carried to our coasts by the Gulf 
Stream. There are worms and seaslugs also inhabitants 
of the Gulf-weed, and colored like it, and other animals 
which cannot here be described. 

The fish of the open ocean are peculiar, and mostly 
different from those which inhabit the coasts of conti- 
nents. Amongst pelagic fish, the best known, no doubt, 
are the flying-fish. There are two very different sets of 
flying-fish ; there are the flying-fish proper. with small 
heads and herring-like appearance, allied to the long- 
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snouted garfish of our southern coasis ; and the very dif- 
ferent broad-headed flying gurnets. In both the fore or 
breast fins have become developed into organs of flight ; 
but the flying gurnets and the other flying-tish are not at 
all related to one another in other details of their struc- 
ture, and no doubt they have developed their powers of 
flight quite independently by the aid of natural selection. 
Most probably they gradually arrived at powers of flight 
from being constantly chased by large predatory fish, such 
as albacores. 

I have seen a shoal of little garfish, when chased by 
an albacore, skipping along on the surtace of the water 
in front of their enemy, just keeping themselves out of 
the water and of his reach by violent efforts of their fins 
and tails. It is easy to conceive that those who manage 
to keep above water longest would survive, and that in 
the course of generations this would tell upon the race 
and gradually give rise to powers of short flight. 

The flying-fish allied to the garfish belong to the genus 
Exocetus, of which there are many species. It is these 
which are most commonly seen by voyagers starting out 
of the water in flocks on either side of a vessel as they are 
scared by her passage through the water. They spring 
from the waves by the help of a violent lash of tho tail, 
and, with their wings set out stiff, skim over the surface 
of the water, the wings glistening in the sun, for as much 
as eighty or ninety yards sometimes. Then, their im- 
pulse being exhausted, they drop with a flop into the 
water. It is a much-debated question whether any flying- 
fish flap their wings at all whilst in the air. As far as I 
have seen, the Exoceeti never do. Their wings quiver in 
the wind as they fly, but remain fixed at their bases. 
Some of the flying gurnets do, however, I am sure, flutter 
their wings. I once chased a beautiful little flying 
gurnet, which inhabits the Gulf-weed. As I kept coming 
up with it in a small boat, it rose in front of the bows and 
seemed to buzz its wings rapidly, somewhat as some 
grasshoppers do as they fall gradually to the ground after 
a short lean and struggle into the air. The flying gurnets 
are closely like ordinary gurnets, excepting in the wing- 
like form of their breast-fins. They belong to the genus 
Dactylopterus (finger-wings). 

The little species living in the Gulf-weed has its wings 
brilliantly colored, like those of a butterfly. <A large 
species is very abundant round the island of Ascension, 
and I have stood in the bows of a steam-pinnace, when 


| coasting along the island, and fried to shoot them on the 


wing as they rose right and left like snipe before the 
vessel. I hooked one once when fishing with a fly-rod 
for small fish at the Cape Verde Islands. Playing it was, 
however, ® very different matter from playing a trout. 
It took a fly round me out of the water, dropped in, and 
was out again in an instant, and soon shook itself loose of 
the hook. 

The other pelagic fish most commonly met with on 
voyages are the albacore and the bonito, oth allied to the 
mackerel and the tunny, running up to twenty or thirty 
pounds in weight or more. These are sometimes caught 
by means of a spinning bait, towed from the dolphin- 
striker of a vessel. Then there is the so-called dolphin 
(Coryphena), a fine, large fish, beautifully colored brilliant 
blue and yellow, a truly magnificent sight as seen from 
the deck of a becalmed vessel, swimming leisurely round 
her. 

Almost the only other fish very commonly met with in 
the open ocean by the voyager is the pilot-fish (Naucrates 
ductor), which swims just at the bows, nearly touching 
the ship’s side, for days and days ; probably thinking it is 


| piloting a very large shark, and hungrily wondering when 


the monster is going to feed and leave it some crumbs. 
There are other pelagic fish which are very small, and, 
like so many other pelagic animals, have their budies per- 
fectly transparent. These are often found in the towing- 
net. Some are the young of fish which, when mature, 
live on the sea bottom, but which in their early days lead 
a pelagic existence. 

The largest pelagic animals are, of course, the whales. 
Their ancestors, allied to the seals, no doubt, in ages past, 
resorted to the shores at the breeding season. Even now 
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toms of shallows when the sun is overhead, is commonly 
to be found in the towing-net when used almost anywhere 
in the open warmer Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. The in- 
sect is named Halobates, or the ‘‘ sea-walker.”’ It is black- 
colored, with a globular-shaped body and long legs. It 
is astonishing that it should be able to outlive the storms 
of the ocean. 

3ut the most interesting of the pelagic animals are, 
after all, those which are microscopic. The waters swarm 
almost everywhere with minute crustacea of most various 
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many of the whales perform a regular annual migration. 
But of these and the porpoises we cannot speak here. 
They are instances of mammals which have adapted them- 


selves to a pelagic existence. Some representatives of 
almost all land animals have done likewise. There are 


the pelagic birds, the various species of albatrosses and | 


petrels so well known to all voyagers in the southern seas 
or Pacific Ocean ; and there are even pelagic insects. 

A small insect, allied to the long-legged insects (Gerrys) 
which are so commonly to be seen resting on the surfaces 
of ponds and ditches in England, moving along by a 
series of jerks, and casting curious shadows on the bot- 


forms. Some are red, some blue, some endowed with 
the most brilliant conceivable iridescent colors, of all 
hues. Often they are met with in such vast quantities 
that they color the water, and sometimes render it thick, 
like pea soup. Some of them have most enormous eyes, 
so large in proportion to their bodies that the animals ap- 
pear as if they were nearly all eye. One has a large pro- 
jection from the under part of its body, the only function 
of which is to contain the back parts of the huge eyes, 
which stretch through the entire body and yet cannot 
find room enough. 

Of very great importance amongst the surface animals 
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are the pelagic Rhizopods. Rhizopods are composed of a 
jelly-like‘substance devoid of organg of any kind. They can 
contract their body, and can also push out small portions 
of it in any direction from any part of its surface, and by 
means of these lay hold of food, which is passed into 
the jelly anywhere as may happen, and, lying embedded 
in it, becomes digested. Some of these Rhizopods are 
provided with most delicate and beautiful calcareous 
shells, and some of these forms live at the sea bottom, 
whilst others are pelagic. One of the most remarkable 
of the pelagic forms is Globigerina. The pelagic globi- 
gerinss have a shell composed of several globular cham- 
bers, which are covered all over with most delicate 
spines. These spines are very long, and form a regu- 
lar forest over the shell, and by increasing vastly the 
area of resistance of the animal, they tend to keep it 
at the surface of the water. 
The dead shells of the globi- 
gerine and their allies drop 
to the bottom of the deep sea, 
and there assist largely in the 
formation of the globigerina 
mud, the modern representa- 
tive of chalk, so well known 
from the writings of Dr. Car- 
penter, Sir Wyville Thomson, 
and other explorers of the 
deep sea. 

The habits of pelagic animals are little known. 
Many of them rise to the very surface of the sea at 
night, and sink to some depth during the day. Others, 
again, rise in the daytime and sink at night. It is not 
known with any certainty to what depth the pelagic 
animals range : the question is of the greatest interest. 
The animals are to be found abundantly in tow-nets 
which have been let down to a depth of a hundred 
fathoms or more ; but when an open net has been towed 
through the water from any great depth, the animals 
found in it at the surface may have come from any 
intermediate depth, and been caught as the net was 
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coming up. However, from a 
series of experiments made on 
board the Challenger, it seems 
certain that some of the ani- 
mals extend to a depth of 
more than a hundred fathoms. 
Very possibly there is a wide 
expanse of water between the 
bottom of the deep sea and 
the first two or three hundred 
fathoms of its surface which is 
nearly or quite devoid of life 
of any kind. We may hope 
soon to know something cer- 
tain about the range in depth 
of oceanic animals, for Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, the Ameri- 
can naturalist, is engaged in 
experimenting with a net that 
can be kt down to any depth 
with its mouth closed, then 
opened and towed along at 
that depth, and then again 
closed before being brought 
to the surface. Thus any- 
thing found in such a net 
will certainly belong to the 
depth to which the net was 
lowered. Certain it is that at 


a depth of 100 fathoms there is no sunlight at all, so 
that the animals living there or at greater depths must 
be always in the dark, excepting as regards the phosphor- 
escent light given out by themselves or other animals. 


many writers. 


“nimal causing it. 


foam is brilliantly illuminated. 


-Voctiluca. 


liantly. 


the Challenger’s voyage of three years and a half. 


Cape Verde Islands and St. Paul’s Rocks. 


breken water thrown up by the hull of the vessel. 


full of small luminous scintillating specks. 


which give out their light by flashes. 


the luminous matter of other animals. 
The most beautiful kind of phosphorescence is that 


body). 


cavity, open at one end. They are made up of hundreds 
or thousands of similar animals, all packed in a common 


jelly, one over the olher, in the wall of the tube. Each 


outer surface of the cylinder, and eject it through another 
opening into the tubular cavity inside it. 


The animals 


through their bodies, and as the water sent through by 
all the members of the colony passes out of the opening 
at the end of the cylinder, the cylinder or whole colony is 
moved slowly through the water, away from the direction 
of the opening. A Pyrosoma colony, when stimulated by 
a touch or shake or swirl of the water, gives out a bright 
globe of bluish light, which lasts for several seconds as 
the animal drifts past the ship several feet beneath the 
surface of the water, and then goes out suddenly. 

Pyrosomas are commonly found of about six or eight 
inches in length. One was caught during the Chul/enger 
expedition, in the deep-sea trawl, which was a very giant. 
It was like a great sac, with its walls of jelly an inch in 
thickness. It was four feet in length, and ten inches in 
diameter, When a Pyrosoma is stimulated by having the 

‘surface touched, the phosphorescent. light breaks out 
brightly at the spot irritated. I wrote my name with my 
finger on the giant as it lay ina tub on the deck, and it 
came out in a few seconds in letters of fire. 

Most of the various forms of pelagic animals have an 
almost world-wide range, so far as the temperature of the 
water will allow. In being thus widely distributed they 
resemble the deep-sea animals, which are nearly alike all 

over the world, from the coast of Portugal to Japan. 

Many of the species of pelagic animals occurring in the 

Pacific are slightly different from those occurring in the 

Atlantic, though closely allied to them. But it is re- 
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The wonders and beanty of the phosphorescence ex- 
hibited by the pelagic animals has formed the theme of 
Many different pelagic animals are phos- 
phorescent, and the kind of light emitted and the manner 
of its appearance vary, according to the nature of the 
Sometimes the sea, far and wide, as 
far as the eye can see, is lighted up with sheets of a 
curious, weird-looking light, and wherever the water 
breaks a little on the surface before the breeze the white 
This kind of phosphores- 
cence is due to a minute globular gelatinous animal named 


Such displays as above described are comparatively 
rare, and in order that they should occur, the animals 
must be present in very great abundance, the sky must 
be cloudy, and there must be a breeze to agitate the ani- 
mals, and thus cause them to emit their light more bril- 
We saw only one such scene during the whole of 


It 


oecurred in the equatorial Atlantic Ocean, between the 


So bright was 
the light that the lower sails of the ship were seen to be 
distinctly lighted up by the light given off from the 


At other times the water, where disturbed, is seen to he 
This is tae 
commorest form of phosphorescence in the open sea, and 
is due to various small animals, principally crustacea, 
Some small crus- 
tacea are luminous apparently only because they feed on 


produced by the curious ascidian colony Pyrosomu (tire- 
These compound colonies are transparent masses 
of a cylindrical form, hollowed out inside into a tubular 


animal can take iu water by an opening situated on the | 


breathe and feed by thus drawing a stream of water | 


| markable how closely large catches turned out of the 
| towing-net in either ocean resemble one another. The 
| general components of the mass caught in both places are 
virtually the same. It would be impossible, were such 
| not the case, in a paper such as the present, to give any 
adequate conception at all of the fauna and Jlora of so 
vast an area as the ocean surface, that is to say, of three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface ; but as already stated, it is 
almost impossible, without the experience gained on a 
long voyage, to realize the abundance and variety of 
pelagic life. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE: 


New Tractna Parper—A new tracing-parchment has been 
lately introduced in Germany. It is good drawing-paper for pen 
or pencil, and allows lines to be erased with the knife or india- 
rubber. It is, moreover, exceedingly tough, while being suitable 
! for making tracings. To produce blue copies of adrawing made on 
it, the following instructions are given : Take ammonia-citrate of 
iron, 2 lbs. 5'¢ oz. avoir.; red prussiate of potash, 1lb. 9 02, avoir. ; 
dissolve separately in water, then mix and make the whole up to 
one gallon, and preserve from the light. Ordinary. paper on which 
the copy is to be produced is brushed over with this solution and 
kept ina dark room till required. To make a copy the tracing is 
put into the copying frame with its face to the glass, and a sheet of 
| the prepared paper under it. The light of day is then allowed to 
| pass through the tracing until the paper below becomes olive- 

green, The latter is then washed in cold rain-water in a dark 
} room, and the blue lines appear, 


A SPORTSMAN On the Indian borders of Cashmere deseribes the 

grass eifoes and steckings worn in that region, They are made «i 
| plaits of the ordinary rice straw, and consist only of a flat sole with 
| three eross-pieces over the instep, and are tied round the ankle, 
another plait coming between the great and second toes, and thus 
preventing the foot from protruding too far forward. The usual 
plan is first to put on a pair of stockings, over these a pair of thick 
lace-up woolen socks, and over these aguin some very thin leathern 
socks, followed by the grass shoes themselves, The great toe, in 
all these socks, must have a separate stall for itself, like the thumb 
of a mitten; and at first this is very uncomfortable to a European, 
but the wearer ts accustomed to it, 
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SEVERAL incidents chronicled among the angling correspondence 
of the London Field lately, go to show that in some flshes, at least, 
the sense of pain is very dull. In one ease a trout was hooked 
foul in such a way that the eve was dragged out and the fish 
escaped ; ten minutes later the same trout rose a second time at 
the fly and was successfully landed. Ina second instanee a gray- 
ling took the end fly of a cast, and a little later the other hook, 
showing that his eagerness for food was by no means tamed by the 
| supposed “ anguish ” of one hook already through his jaw. 


Ir is the conclusion of the French eclipse expedition last Spring 
to the Caroline Islands, the report of which has has just been pub- 
lished, that “the more we advance, the more we perceive the eom- 
plex nature of the regions in the immediate vicinity of the sun ; 
and it is only by persistent and very varied observations, and an 
exhaustive discussion of these observations, that we ean arrive at 
an exact knowledge of these regions.” The great eclipse of 1883 
allowed a step forward, as the French astronomers were highly 
successful in their work, especially in photography, 


Dr, SKETCHLEY, the ostrich farmer at Anaheim, California, sneers 
at the popular belief that the ostrich hides its head inthe sand, and 
then considers its whole body hidden, He says that he would 
have been saved great trouble in South Africa when trying toecateh 
his birds had this been their habit. The only way to catch them i- 
to run them down by relays of fresh horses, 


Tae Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece, is now being cut by a canal, 
only about four mies in length, which will save a voyage of nearly 
200 miles around the Peninsula. In ancient days this narrow neck 


of land often became what Canadians call a portage, the Grevk 
warriors dragging their small vessels across to escape some hostile 
foree southward. 

It is stated in a recent book on the Adriatic fisheries that a 
single pound of eel fry, known in [Italy as caviVar/, and in England 
us eelvars or elvers, will furnish, in five or six vears, from 7,000 to 
8,000 pounds’ weight of eels : and a pound of gray mullet fry pro- 
duces nearly 400 pounds of edible fish in the course of a single 
seuson. 

SPECTRUM observations made of the flames during an eruption 
of the voleano Kilauea, in Hawaii, showed the presenee in the lava 


“of sodium, hydrogen, and the earbureted compounds.” Some 
“eurious coincidsnces between these voleanic phenomena and 
those of the solar surface ” were also recorded, 


PERHAPS the deepest coal mine on this continent is at Pottsville, 


Pa. The shaft is 1,596 fect deep—nearly a third of a mile. Every 


day during the busy season 200 cars, containing four tons each, 


are sent from below to the upper world, the time of cach trip being 
a little over a minute, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


Wartg, in fact, we know innumerable chemical and physical 
forces capable of altering to any give-and-take extent the boun- 
daries between liquids and their vapors, between similar and dis- 
similar solids pos liquids, and like and unlike gases and mole- 
cules, 80 as to change entirely all their physical and chemical 
states, or groupings, yet no force of art or nature can make any 
portion of gross matter change its weight by condensation or 
escape of ether. Even chemistry, to whose reaction Professor 
Morris assigns the greatest power of altering molecular groupings, 
although tested in this direction w&h the delicacy of a vacuum- 
— in Mr. Crookes’ researches, has been found to be powerless 
tv do so, 


Proressok Ewr1nG of Tokio prints in the Proceedings of the 
Seismological Society of Japan three valuable seismological notes. 
The first of these describes a duplex pendulum seismometer, the 
prineiple of which is the following: A common pendulum having 
its centre of gravity below the centre of suspension is stable; an 
inverted pendulum with pivoted supporting rod is unstable. By 
placing an inverted pendulum below a common one, and connect- 
ing the bobs so that uny horizontal displacement must be common 
to both, the equilibrium of the jointed system may be made neutral 
or as nearly stable as is desired. A very sensitive seismograph 
is thus obtained. The instrument has not yet been put to the test 
of an actual earthquake, 


An Auuminium Loc,—Aluminium alloys are now coming to the 
front as a substitute for brass. The alloys found most suitable are 
those of Mr. Webster, which are of a white or yellow color as de- 
sired, and are wlapted for guns, ships’ propellers, stove-grates, 
fire-irons, musical instruments, bells, gongs, and many other pur- 
poses, both useful and ornamental. A ship’s log of aluminium 
does not corrode in the least in sea-water, and has no galvanic 
action, Wire ropes, sounding machines, and even telegraph wires 
are made of these alloys. 


M. Fayyr, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciexces, Paris, 
on July 2d, regarding the tornadoes which swept over Kansas on 
May 30th, 1879, maintains that these meteorological phenomena, 
tike other storms and hurricanes, are due to whirlwinds, deseend- 
ing with vertical axes, and originating, not in the lower atmo- 
spheric strata, but in the upper currents, the direction of which 
may be quite different from the light winds which previously pre- 
vailed near the surface of the earth and quite independent of them, 


M. None has introduced, according to the Bulle/in de la Société 
Scientifique et Industriele de Marseille, a new explosive, named by 
him “ dynamite-gomme” or “gomme explosive.” It is formed 
of 93 or 94 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, and of 6 or 7 per cent, of 
soluble gun-cotton. By some artifice in the manufacture the inti- 
mate mixture of these two substances gives either a gelatinous 
mass or an explosive completely solidifled. This gum explodes 
simply by contact with a flame, 


A New Grass—M. Sidot, a tutor at the Lyeée Charlemagne, has 
discovered a glass without flint or silicate in it, The new material 
is a phosphate of lime fused at a very high temperature, and 
owing to its freedom from flint, it cannot be damaged by any acid, 


the corrosive hydro-fluoric acid which eats ordinary glass haying | 


no effect on it. M. Sidot’s glass will, therefore, be specially useful 
in chemical experiments, 


Mr. G. Orro, of Darmstadt, has brought out what he calls a new 
combination of phosphorus and copper, We have heard of this 
compound for many years. Mr, Otto, however, traces the bene- 
ficial influence of phosphorus in producing homogeneity in copper 
castings to the expulsion of the carbonic acid from the metal, and 
to its preventing the absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Pracrice makes perfect, ‘True, but a man can contrive to dropa 
hot plate as readily the first time trying as the secoud. 


Wuat A FELLOW OF THE ASTRONOMICAL Soctery Says.—-The only 
direct proof we have of the cow's jump over the moon is the Milky 
Way. 

Wuy is it that, whenever you are looking for anything. you invaria- 
bly find itin the last place in which you look ? Because you always 
stop 10oking When you find it, 


ABsniGat little girl who had sueeessfully spelled the word “that.” 
was asked by her teacher what would remain after the “t” had 
been taken away. “ The dirty cups and saucers,” was the prompt 
reply. 

A GENTLEMAN noticing that his wife’s new bonnets grew smaller 
and smaller, and the bills larger and.larger, calmly snid: * T sup- 
pose this thing will go on until the milliner will send nothing but 
the bill !” 


AN inveterate bachelor being asked bya sentimental miss why he 
did not secure some fond one’s company in his voyage on the 
ocean of life, replied. “ I would, if I were sure such an ocean would 
be Pacific.” 

“T ying you fortv shillings.” snid a justice of the peace to a man 
who had been convicted of a misdemeanor. “T haven’t the exact 
change, judge,” replied the vietim, throwing down a five-nound 
note. “That's correct,” said the indge. sweeping the money from 
the table. “This court reserves the right to raise or lower a fine, 
and on this oeeasion it is advisable to raise.” 


How To get a good wile. 
Son, 

Wat time by the clock is the best for a pun? A joke takes 
best when it strikes one, 


Take a good girl, and go to the par- 


In England people never “go to bed,” they “ retire.” Moree 
over they never *‘ get up,” they “ descend ” in the morning. 

AN AGRICULTURAL CoNUNDRUM.—What kind of fruit does am 
axle-tree bear? It depends on what is in the vehicle above the 
axle-tree, 

A YARN AND 1TS LenGtH.—The difference between along and 
short yarn is very well illustrated by the difference of one’s feelings 
in holding a skein for one’s grandmother or for one’s sweetheart. 


“THERE are two things,” remarked a shrewd old lady, “ which, 
no matter how you look, the world will never dispute with you on, 
One is putting your age up high, and the other is setting yous 
capacity down low.” 


“AnEM! So here I am between two tailors!” said a dandy at 9 
public table, where a couple of young,tailors were seated. “ Very 
true,” said one. ‘‘We are but beginners, and can afford to keep 
only one goose between us!” 


AN English traveler in America asked a captain of a lake 
steamey the name of the lake they were traversing. He replied: 
“Lake Huron.” “ Yes, [ know,” responded the Englishman, “ it 
is the lake Iam on; but what is its name ?” 


THE craze on electrie study is beginning to bear fruit. 
you the conductor ?” asked a lad on a ear, 
courteous official, “and my name is Wood,” 
said the boy, “for wood is a non-conduetor,” 


“ Are 
“T am,” replied the 
“ Oh, that can’t be,” 


“T've lost a patient,” said a doctor, with a frown on his face, 
taking his seat in a club smoking-room. ‘TI am sorry to hear it. 
Man or woman ?” asked one of the members. ‘ Man.” “When 
did he die?” “Die? Hang him, he’s not dead! He stopy ed 
og my medicine, got well, and rau away without paying the 

ill.’ 

CHILDREN and fools, says the old adage, always tell the truth. 
“Mother sent me,” said a little girl to a neighbor, “ to ask you to 
come and take tea with her this evening.” “Did she say at what 
time, my dear?” ‘No, ma’am; she only said she would ask you 
and then the thing would be off her mind; that was all she said.” 


HANDY IN Case oF Fine.—A young tenor obtained a hearing 
before the manager of a provincial theatre. He sang; but the 
manager stopped him at the end of three or four notes. ‘ Leave 
me your address,” he said, “and I will think of you if it should 
happen.” ‘What do you mean by ‘if it should happen ’?” de- 
manded the young tenor, ‘‘ Why, if my theatre should catch fire 
—” “Well?” ‘“T should engage you to cry‘ Fire!” 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS. 


Is there anything in any of the numerous advertisemeats of the 
Royal Baking Powder to show that the Royal does not use Am- 
monia and Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of Tartar ? 
Or is there any charge, or the slightest insinuation in those adver- 
tisements, that Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder contains any- 
thing but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar and Bicarbonate of 
Soda, with a small portion of flour as a preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Ack produce a cheap leavening gas, 
which is not to be compared, in the practical test of baking, with 
the more desirable carbonic acid gas generated by. the exclusive 
use of the expensive Cream of ‘Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Bakiify Powder and judge for your- 
self of its superiority, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed tn 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and alt Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and ali 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A, Noygs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 


Prevents, Relieves, Cures Thyspepsic. 


Dr. R. F.C. Brounr. of Warren, R. J.. writes: “Send another 
lozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. IT do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, lean indorre 
this article as a scientifically prenared remedy of much mer.t in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequelm. 

A trial of Gastrictne LozEnGes will convinee the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents ner box, 
Beware of imitations. Sent bv mail. J.N. Hrarman & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Rroadway, eorner of &th Street, New York 


MEDITATION. 
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MEDITATION.— FROM THE PAINTING BY SAINTIN. 
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